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O street in Boston pos- 
sesses greater interest 
in proportion to its 
length than School 
Street. It has been 
the witness of the 
events that have 
marked the history 
of Boston from the earliest times. On 
Washington Street, opposite its lower end, 
“dwelt the notables of the town— the 
governor, the elder of the church, the 
captain of the artillery company, and the 
most needful of the craftsmen and artifi- 
cers of the humble plantation; and at 
a short distance from it were the meet- 
ing-house, the market-house, the town- 
house, the schoolhouse, and the ever- 
flowing spring of pure water.” ‘The 
direct way from the precincts of busi- 
ness, where the merchants have congre- 
gated and the traffic has been conducted, 
to the State House and the Common, 
it has formed part of the route of nearly 
every procession that has celebrated 
events of note to Boston as it passed 
from one quarter to the other, taking 
in its way, for over half a century, the 
headquarters of the city government. 
Through it passed the procession to cele- 
brate the introduction of Cochituate 
water; that at the establishment of the 
Franklin statue ; that on the two hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the city; that to welcome Daniel 
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Webster, not long before his death; as 
well as the annual Fourth of July proces- 
sions in the days when they were part of 
the accustomed programme, and _ those 
of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company as it has “ meandered” from 
its armory in Faneuil Hall to the election 
on the Common. Its pavements were 
pressed by the feet of the regiments has- 
tening in 1861 to the defence of the 
Republic, and by those of the remnants 
of the same regiments as in later years, 
returning from faithful service, they 
carried the tattered remnants of the flags 
under which they had marched to victory 
to deposit them in the State House, and 
to receive for themselves the expression 
of the gratitude of the Commonwealth. 
Up this street Governor Winthrop often 
walked ; and for Judge Sewall it was the 
natural way from his home near the cor- 
ner of the present ‘Tremont and Beacon 
Streets to the Old South Meeting-House, 
or to the residence of his pastor almost 
directly opposite the eastern end of the 
street, on Marlborough, now Washington 
Street. In early days it was trodden by 
the boys who were to occupy high places 
in the councils of city and state; and in 
later days it has been the natural course 
of the literati of Boston as they wended 
their way to the Old Corner Bookstore, 
and of the politicians as they betook 
themselves to Parker’s. Franklin the 
schoolboy, Harrison Gray Otis as boy 
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and as mayor, Eimer- 
son as the Latin School 
scholar and then as 
the philosopher, Holmes, Hawthorne, 
Whittier, Longfellow, Lowell, Sumner, 
Henry Wilson, Frank Bird, Governor 
Andrew, Banks, and thousands of Bos- 
ton’s best known citizens have been fa- 
miliar figures here. For many years it 
was the common thoroughfare for the 
“solid men of Boston"’ from their homes 
to their business. Any well-known citi- 
zen could almost surely be met at some 
time of the day in School Street; and 
even to-day there is no street in the city 
in which, in half an hour, one can see 
more of his acquaintances or more per- 
sons of distinction among the passers. 
No street is fuller of memories and asso- 
ciations, none more redolent of the past, 
nor more alive in the present. 

For nearly fifty years School Street has 
undergone comparatively little outward 
change. Many of the old buildings that 
saw the funeral of the victims of the 
Boston Massacre still survive ; and many 
others show that they belong to the close 
of the last or the early part of the pres- 
ent century. The street possesses two 
noted corner buildings which, though 
facing on other streets, are so associated 
with it as to seem properly to belong to 
it and to have a right to be included in 
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any history or sketch of it ; and these 
having been preserved so long in sub- 
stantially their present condition have 
no doubt done much to keep the an- 
tique appearance and the present 
familiar aspect of the street. 

‘The passer down School Street 
will see, just in the rear of King’s 
Chapel, on the pillar which termi- 
nates the fence surrounding the City 
Hall lot, a bronze tablet with the 
following — inscrip- 
tion : 


“On this spot stood the 
First louse 
Erected for the use of 
the Boston Public 
Latin School. 

This School has been 
constantly maintained 
since it was established 
by the following vote 
of the Town: 

At a General Meet- 
ing upon Public Notice 
was agreed upon 
that our brother 

Philemon Pormort 
shall be entreated to become Schoolmaster for 
the teaching and nurturing of children with us. 

April 13, 1635.” 





From this school, which from 1635 to 
1844, more than two hundred years,—un- 
less a recently discovered deed which 
appears to fix its location for the earliest 
years of its history somewhat farther 
north and nearer the present Cornhill is 
correct,— stood on one side or the other 
of the street, has come the name _ by 
which the street has been known for now 
nearly two centuries. Dr. Shurtleff says : 
“School Street was early known as the 
lane leading to Centry Hill, and very 
early received its present name, on ac- 
count of the building anciently erected 
and used as the first schoolhouse.”” From 
the same authority we learn that “it was 
originally laid out as a public highway 
on the thirtieth of March, 1640.” At 
one time it was called Schoolhouse Lane, 
at another, South Latin Grammar School 
Street, and later, Latin Grammar Schcol 
Street ; still later, all the old designations 
being discarded, at a meeting of the 
selectmen, May 3, 1708, it was ordered 
that “ the way from Haugh’s Corner lead- 
ing northwesterly by the Lattin Free 
School extending as far as Mrs. What- 
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comb’s Corner be called School Street,” 
and so for one hundred and eighty-seven 
years it has been known. 

Haugh’s corner, as we learn from the 
report on Bounds and Valuations, was 
the southeast corner of School Street 
and Washington Street, now occupied by 
the Richard Briggs Company as a crock- 
ery store; and Whatcomb’s corner was 
the southwest corner on ‘Tremont Street, 
on which a part of the Parker House 
now stands. 

On the north side of the street, in the 
first century of the town, as we learn 
from Dr. Shurtleff, there were only three 
estates, those of Mr. Hutchinson and 
Thomas Scottow and the old burying- 
place. In1798, at the end of the second 
century, as nearly as we can make out 
from the Book of Bounds, this land had 
been divided between Herman Brimmer, 
Martha Freeman, the heirs of Joseph 
Green, John Warren, Arnold Welles and 
John Lowell; while on the south side 
it was owned by Jane Haugh, Samuel 
Brown, David Greenough, John Warren, 
Arnold Welles, the Romish Church, the 
Widow Badger, Richard Saltonstall, Moses 
Gill, Widow Scott, Mrs. Dillaway, Giles 
Alexander and Joseph Foster. 

William Hutchinson came into posses- 
sion of the estate upon the corner ex- 
tending to City Hall Square about Sep- 
tember, 1634; and in July, 1639, his son 
Edward is granted leave in his behalf to 
sell the estate to Mr. Richard Hutchinson 
of London, “lynning draper.”’ At this 
time it contained about half an acre, and 
was bounded on the west by the land be- 
longing to Mr. ‘Thomas Scottow, afterward 
purchased by the town, March 31, 1645, 
and called the Schoolhouse estate, and 
later City Hall Square. Mr. Richard 
Hutchinson sold the property on the eighth 
of March, 1657-8, to Mr. John Evered, 
who sold a portion measuring one hun- 
dred and fifty feet upon Schoolhouse 
Lane to Mr. Henry Shrimpton, who 
fenced it in as a garden and erected a 
garden-house on it. At his death, in 
July, 1666, Mr. Shrimpton devised the 
estate to his daughter Abigail, with three 
hundred pounds with which to build a 
house. After her death the property was 
conveyed to Mr. ‘Thomas Crease, an 


apothecary, April 31, 1707. In 1711 
the buildings on the lot, which were 
probably those erected by Mrs. Bourne 
(Abigail Shrimpton) under her father’s 
will, were destroyed in a great fire; and 
the building now standing on the corner 
was erected by Mr. Crease, and com- 
pleted in 1712, which date it bears. Dr. 
Shurtleff thus describes this building : 
“The original building was constructed 
of brick, and was two stories in height, 
the roof having a double pitch towards 
Cornhill (Washington Street) and back- 
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wards, with two attic windows in the 
easterly side. From the main building 
projected backward the portion of the 
house that originally served the residents 
for family purposes. In front of this last 
mentioned part, and extending on School 
Street westerly from the old building, is 
another portion of somewhat modern 
construction, which has accommodated 
within its walls many tenants of very vari- 
ous Occupations.” 

Mr. Crease probably used the house as 
a dwelling-house, and had a small shop 
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on the Cornhill side. From Mr. Crease 
the property passed through various 
hands, until it came into those of the 
Brimmer and Inches families, where it 
remains. ‘Though used for a dwelling- 
house as late as 1800, a shop was kept in 
it as early as 1796. In 1817 the front 
room of the building was used for an 
apothecary’s shop by Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
the father of the Rev. Dr. James Free- 
man Clarke, who for a time occupied the 
whole building as a dwelling-house, the 
entrance being through a gateway and 
yard on School Street, the front door be- 
ing in a portion of the house that ran 
back from the main building. In 1828 
Mr. Clarke gave up his shop, and was suc- 
ceeded by the various publishing and 
book-selling firms that have held it suc- 


tury, and always told you dolefully, as you 
seated yourself in his chair, how many of 
his numerous customers had joined the 
silent majority since you last occupied it, 
had the corner room on the second story. 
For certainly half a century he must have 
had a room on one side or the other of 
the street, the last being in Niles Block. 
At the other end of the street, on 
the Tremont Street corner, stands King’s 
Chapel, which, as the burial-ground in 
which it was erected is included in School 
Street, may properly be regarded as be- 
longing here, though facing on ‘l'remont 
Street, and, while worthy of an entire 
article to itself, may yet receive a brief 
notice in an account of the street. The 
late Hon. Robert C. Winthrop once said : 
“T never pass the corner of School 
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cessively to the present day: Carter and 
Hendee, Allen and ‘Ticknor, William 1D. 
Ticknor and Co., ‘Ticknor and Fields, E. 
P. Dutton and Co., Alexander Williams 
and Co., Cupples and Upham, and Dam- 
rell and Upham. ‘There is no more 
venerable and honored landmark in Bos- 
ton than the ‘ Old Corner Bookstore.”’ 
Its fame has gone forth to the ends of the 
earth. It has been the favorite trysting 
place of authors young and old; and 
there are few of our native writers, or 
English writers who have visited this coun- 
try, who have not been welcomed there. 
In one of the upper stories of the old 
building Isaac Butts had for a long time 
a printing-office; and for many years 
William Dudley, the veteran haircutter, 
who died in September, 1893, who had 
cut the hair of nearly every noted resi- 
dent of Boston in the middle of this cen- 


Street without rejoicing that King’s 
Chapel has survived the ravages of time 
and chance. s/o perpetua.” 

About the year 1688 the first Epis- 
copal church was built in Boston, under 
the direction of Sir Edmund Andros, 
who took for its site a portion of the old 
burying-ground. ‘The building, a wooden 
one, was erected about the time the “ty- 
rant” was sent back to England. About 
1710 it was so much enlarged as _ practi- 
cally to be rebuilt. It had a square tower 
surmounted by a four-sided pyramid, 
upon the top of which was a tall staff, 
half way up on which was a wooden crown 
and on the top a weather-cock. In 1748 
the wooden church was taken down and 
the present church begun. It was _ built 
of hammered granite from the Quincy 
quarries, and finished in 1749. Itis told 
that it was so much feared that the build- 
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ing would exhaust 
the quarry, that an 
agreementwas made 
that no stone should 
be taken from it for 
any other purpose 
until the church edi- 
fice was completed. 

The old tower of 
King’s Chapel is a 
familiar and beloved 
object to all old 
Bostonians, and all 
unite with Mr. Win- 
throp in_ wishing 
that the chapel may 
long continue to be 
preserved intact. 
The interior of the 
building is dignified 
and impressive. 
The roof is sup- 
ported by Corin- 
thian columns. In 
the chancel are 
beautiful  stained- 
glass windows, the 
gift of John A. 
Lowell, and near by are marble busts of 
the Rev. Drs. Freeman, Francis W. P. 
Greenwood and Ephraim Peabody and 
Rev. Henry W. Foote, pastors of the 
church since it became Unitarian in 
faith ; for this first Episcopal church in 
Boston became, in 1787, the first Uni- 
tarian church in America. Memorial tab- 
lets on the walls and the ancient high 
pulpit with its sounding-board give the 
edifice a decidedly foreign aspect. 

Just east of the rear of the burying- 
ground, not far from where the statue of 
Franklin now stands, was the site of the 
first school, from which the street derives 
its name, destined in later times to an hon- 
orable distinction as the Boston Public 
Latin School. Founded in 1635, its 
first master was Philemon Pormort. Mr. 
Pormort’s land was not far from this 
place, being about where the present 
building of the Boston Hera/d stands. 
It is uncertain that he kept school upon 
this spot, the recently discovered deed 
already referred to making it possible 
that his schoolhouse was nearer his dwell- 
ing ; but in that case it was soon removed 
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here, for Mr. Woodmansey, who became 
“‘schole-master” in or before 1650, is found 
living in a house not far from this site, 
which was then the property of the town 
and stood near the schoolhouse, there 
being but a single lot between them ; and 
twenty years later we find Mr. Ezekiel 
Cheever keeping the school on this place 
and living in the schoolhouse. 

The lot on which Mr. Woodmansey’s 
house stood must have been that de- 
scribed by “ Gleaner” (N. I. Bowditch), 
who says: “In 1645, on the thirty-first 
March, there was purchased of Thomas 
Scotto for the use of the town, his dwell- 
ing-house, yard and garden. ‘This is the 
School Street estate on which now stands 
the City Hall. Of the original land, por- 
tions were subsequently sold off, on which 
were erected the brick buildings owned 
by the late John Lowell, William Sullivan, 
etc., and again purchased, at a much 
later day, by the city, being now laid out 
as ornamental enclosures in front of the 
City Hall.” 

The history of the Boston Latin School 
has been so well epitomized in the ora- 
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tion of Phillips Brooks commemorating 
its two hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
(republished in this magazine, August, 
1893), that it need not now be dwelt 
upon at any great length. No school in 
the country has had a more distinguished 
list of graduates. Of the masters of the 
school while it was in School Street, the 
best known were Ezekiel Cheever, John 
Lovell, Benjamin Apthorp Gould and 
Epes S. Dixwell. 

The old schoolhouse in which Cheeve. 
originally lived and taught was during 


his lifetime superseded by another used 
only for the school, probably about 1704 ; 
and this served until 1748, when, King’s 
Chapel proving to be in a ruinous con- 
dition and too small for the uses of the 
congregation, it was desired to enlarge it, 
and application was made to the town to 
grant a portion of the town’s land for the 
purpose. Mr. Lovell, the master, strenu- 
ously opposed granting the request; but 
it was finally agreed that it should be 
done in consideration of the King’s 
Chapel congregation building a new 
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schoolhouse ; and a lot having been se- 
cured on the opposite side of the street, 
on the corner of Cook’s Court (now 
Chapman Place), the school was trans- 
ferred thither. This was not accomplished 
without many tempestuous town-meetings. 

At much expepse, and after many vex- 
atious delays, the new schoolhouse was 
at last completed on the spot where it 
was to remain, in part at least, for more 
than a century. Men now living have 
seen and conversed with the boys who 
attended school in that building, yet it has 
been impossible to get any representation 
of it which could be accepted generally as 
correct. From the descriptions given by 
the late Eben ‘Thayer of Brooklyn and 
the Rev. John L. Watson of Orange, New 
Jersey, a conjectural representation was 
made for the history of the Latin School, 
which is given herewith. 

Mr. Lovell was a rigid loyalist, reputed 
to have been a personal friend of Gover- 
nor Gage, and after the evacuation of 
Boston retired with the British to Halifax, 
where he remained tothe end of his life. 
Harrison Gray Otis, the third mayor of 
Boston, one of his pupils, tells that as he, 
a little boy, eight and a half years old, 
was on his way to school, at seven o’clock 
in the morning, on the nineteenth of 
April, 1775, he found Percy’s brigade 
drawn up along ‘lremont Street, extend- 
ing from Scollay Square nearly to the 
Mall, only a few yards from the school- 
house. He was obliged to go to school 
round the brigade, down Court and up 
School Streets, and as he entered the 
schoolhouse heard the master say: 
“‘ War’s begun and school’s done ; deponite 
“libros.” 

It was Lovell’s boys, instructed in this 
schoolhouse, who had the memorable 
interview with the British general about 
the destruction of their coast, of which 
this is the true story: The coast was not 
on the Common, it was not destroyed by 
the British soldiers, the boys did not com- 
plain to General Gage, but with these 
exceptions the story is literally true. 
The coast extended from about what is 
now the corner of Beacon and Somerset 
Streets, down Beacon, across ‘Tremont, 
and down School Street past the school. 
General Haldimand, who commanded 
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under Gage, lived in a house standing in 
the lot where the City Hall afterward 
stood. It may have been the Scottow 
house, or one that succeeded it. He 
had a Hessian servant, who became irri- 
tated with the boys and put ashes on 
their coast. ‘The boys chose a commit- 
tee to call upon the general and make a 
complaint. He heard them patiently 
and, calling the servant in, reprimanded 
him and sent him to sweep the coast 
clean. Later in the day, dining with 
General Gage, he related the incident 
to him. ‘Two contemporary letters pub- 
lished in the Proceedings and Collections 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society 
confirm this story, as it was told to Rey. 
Edward Everett Hale, about fifty years 
ago, by Jonathan Darby Robins, one of 
the boys who participated in the inter- 
view. 

In 1810 the county Court House was 
built of granite, at a cost of $90,000 or 
over, on the lot from which the school- 
house had been removed. ‘The main 
building was octagonal, with wings at 
each side. It was occupied by the pro- 
bate office, registry of deeds, and the 
county courts, and was located on the 
traditional site of the house of Isaac 
Johnson, the early settler of Boston, and 
was early known as Johnson Hall, but 
more frequently spoken of as the Court 
House. ‘This old Court House was con- 
verted into a City Hall in 1840; and all 
the offices of the city which had _pre- 
viously been in the Old State House were 
moved there during the mayoralty of 
Jonathan Chapman in that year. But it 
proved too small for the necessary uses, 
the offices were small and crowded; and 
as early as 1860 the need of a new build- 
ing was recognized. ‘The requisite orders 
were passed in 1862, and on the twenty- 
second of December of that year the 
corner stone of the present structure was 
laid, and the building was completed and 
dedicated September 18, 1865. It is 
nearly a copy of a portion of the Louvre. 

In front of the old City Hall the statue of 
Benjamin Franklin was originally placed. 
‘This was inaugurated with much ceremony 
on the seventeenth of September, 1856. 
A long procession marched through the 
streets, and an oration was delivered by 
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Hon. Robert C. Winthrop. 
The statue is the work of 
Richard S$. Greenough. It 
is eight feet high, and stands 
on a pedestal of verd-an- 
tique marble resting on a 
base of Quincy granite. In 
the die are bas-reliefs of 
bronze representing events 
in the life of Franklin. 
After the completion of the 
new City Hall, the statue 





stable was somewhat in the 
rear of the present main 
building. The entrance 
was by a passage a little 
lower than the present ave- 
nue to Court Square. This 
stable had a great reputation 
for its large party-sleighs, 
which were much used to 
carry parties on evening 
rides, about the middle of 
rrow anovo emnr, this century, when snow- 


was removed to its present THE FIRST KING'S CHAPEL, Storms were more severe and 


site ; and in 1879 the statue 

of Josiah Quincy, the second mayor of 
the city, and subsequently president of 
Harvard College, by Thomas Ball, was 
put in a corresponding place on the 
opposite side of the enclosure before the 
building. 

On the north side of this area, not far 
from the location of the Franklin statue, 
in the early part of this century, was a 
line of low buildings occupied in front by 
the grocery store of Asa Richardson, 
where the Latin School boys used to wait 
for the opening of the schoolhouse. In 
the rear of this, nearly in front of Johnson 
Hall, on land belonging to John Lowell, 
about where the statue of Quincy stands, 
was Barrister’s Hall, a small two-story 
building, and next to it the engine house of 
Tiger No. 7,a company composed in the 
days of the volunteer fire department of 
some of the well-known citizens of Bos- 
ton, such as Thomas C. Amory, Elbridge 
Gerry Austin and John Brooks Parker. 
When the voluntary fire department was 
changed and each engine had forty men, 
to each of whom the city paid $50 a 
year, the young members of the four Bap- 
tist churches secured this engine and used 
the $2000 they received to help build the 
Bowdoin Square Baptist Church. 

Below City Hall stands Niles Block, on 
the site of the residence of Dr. John War- 
ren. In the entry-way, set into the wall as 
a tablet, is an ancient fireback of iron, 
which once did service in the old house. 
Here, thirty or more years ago, used to 
be one of the best known and most pop- 
ular stables in Boston, kept first by the 
Niles Brothers, then by William J. Niles, 
and later by George C. Ward, one of the 
most celebrated whips of his day. The 


the street railroads did not 
destroy all opportunities for sleighing by 
carting off the snow as soon as it fell. 
Many a party has gone to Brighton or 
Lexington in one of these great sleighs, 
of which the best known were “ Cleo- 
patra’s Barge,’’ drawn by eight white or 
gray horses, usually driven by Ward him- 
self, the ‘Mayflower,’ the “Maid of 
Athens’ and the “ Constitution,’ each 
drawn by four or six bay or black horses. 

A little farther down the street, where 
Marston and Cunio’s restaurant now is, 
used to be, thirty or forty years ago, the 
grocery store of J. P. and D. R. Palmer, 
where the choicest fruits, the earliest new 
vegetables, and the delicious Phillips 
Beach dun-fish were to be had; and on 
or very near the same site, in the forties, 
was the coffee-house of a Mrs. Waterman, 
who was very popular and patronized by 
the best people. Her tables were the 
resort of the literary men of the day. 
Just below were the coffee-rooms and 
confectionery store of Mrs. Haven, who 
was succeeded by Mrs. Harrington. This 
was a resort of politicians and _ literary 
men. Many still living can remember 
Mrs. Haven’s coffee and cream cakes. 
There was nothing pretentious about her 
rooms, — everything was simple; but 
there was about them an attractiveness to 
the frequenters which retained their cus- 
tom. 

This building stood on the site of a 
still earlier tavern, familiar in pre-Revo- 
lutionary times to the dwellers in Boston, 
a house which sheltered Washington when 
he first visited the town, when he came, 
after Braddock’s defeat, to report to Gov- 
ernor Shirley, then commander-in-chief 
of the forces of the Colonies. It is thus 
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described by S. A. Drake: ‘ Another old 
inn of assured celebrity was the ‘ Crom- 
well’s Head’ in School Street. ‘This was 
a two-story wooden building of venerable 
appearance, conspicuously displaying over 
the footway a grim likeness of the Lord 
Protector, it is said much to the disgust 
of the ultra royalists, who, rather than 
pass underneath it, habitually took the 
other side of the way. . . . So when the 
town came under martial law, mine 
host Brackett, whose family kept the 
house for half a century or more, had to 
take down his sign and conceal it. 
Colonel Washington took up his quarters 
at Brackett’s, little imagining, perhaps, 
that twenty years later he 
would enter Boston at the 
head of a victorious army, 
after having quartered his 
troops in Governor Shirley’s 
splendid mansion.” 

A little lower down the 
street, nearer the old corner, 
stood, about the forties, a 
small blacksmith’s shop, which 
did jobs in iron work for 
the neighboring shop-keepers. 
This has disappeared, but in 
the remaining buildings to 
the corner there have been 
few alterations for nearly two 
generations, and not many 
changes of tenants. In one 


Williams. Later they were occupied by 
M. Regally, French clock-maker, the 
shoe store of Thomas Knott, the trunk 
and saddlery store of McBurney or 
Holmes, and others. Above the board- 
ing house of Mrs. Williams was the boot 
and shoe store of B. W. and C. C. Kings- 
bury ; and in the building in which was 
McBurney’s store was the studio of Ches- 
ter Harding, who painted the full-length 
portrait of Daniel Webster belonging to 
the Boston Athenzum and pictures of 
many other Boston notabilities, men and 
women. Where is now the tailoring store 
of Charles A. Smith and Co. was a brick 
building, a part of which was occupied as 
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ago, was a small circulating 

library kept by Charles Callender; and 
in another the famous firm of Wells and 
Knott, which later moved across the 
street, kept the fashionable ladies’ shoe 
store of Boston. 

Crossing the street now, and retracing 
our steps, we find on the corner opposite 
the old bookstore the store which for 
nearly a century has been occupied as a 
china store, first by the Sumners and 
afterward by Richard Briggs. In the 
second story of this building was for 
many years the tailoring establishment 
of John Earle and Son, where the uniforms 
of many of the old military companies 
of Boston were made; and on the story 
above was Comer’s Commercial College. 

The houses above, in 1830, were kept 
as a boarding house by Mrs. Cecil C. 


a printing-office, where the Christan 
Register, the Youth’s Companion and 
other papers were printed. 

This lot has been one of the most in- 
teresting in the street, for it was the site 
of the French church. At the time of 
the great persecution of the Protestants in 
France, many of the refugees emigrated 
to this country, and before the close of 
the seventeenth century there were many 
Huguenot families in Boston. The names 
of some have been preserved to our own 
times. What would the history of Bos- 
ton have been without Faneuil, Bowdoin, 
Chardon, Sigourney and Revere? Dr. 
Palfrey says that about a hundred and fifty 
families of French Huguenots came to 
Massachusetts after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes in 1685. ‘The estimate 
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is probably toolow. ‘The French church 
in Boston existed as early as this year, 
and was probably gathered by Pierre 
Daillé. November 24, 1687, leave was 
granted to the French congregation to 
meet in the Latin Schoolhouse. When 
the new schoolhouse was done, the per- 
mission was transferred to that; and for 
twenty-nine or thirty years this was the 
meeting place of the French Protestants. 
In 1704 the congregation asked permis- 
sion to erect a building of their own for 
a church, but were refused by the select- 
men on the ground that they could hold 
their meetings in the schoolhouse, which 
was sufficient for a far larger number than 
composed the congregation. ‘They were 
therefore obliged to defer action, and it 
was not till 1715 that they were able to 


erect a house of worship on the plot of 


ground which they had purchased ten 
years before. 

The first minister was Laurentius Van 
den Bosch, who was here but a little 
while. He was succeeded by David de 
Bonrepos for a few months. For eight 
years then the church was without a pas- 
tor, though the pulpit was supplied by 
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French ministers from the colonies of the 
exiles and by the Rev. Nehemiah Walter, 
Eliot’s successor at Roxbury. In 1696 
Pierre Daillé came from New York to 
Boston, and remained as pastor till his 
death, nineteen years later. ‘This was 
the period of the church’s greatest pros- 
perity. Daille was popular with the other 
ministers of Boston; he was one of the 
bearers at the funeral of Cotton Mather’s 
wife. The services of his church were 
liturgical, and the congregation observed 
Christmas and Easter, so that Judge Sew- 
all could not entirely approve them, as 
will be seen by referring to his journal, 
where he records himself as remonstrat- 
ing with one of his friends “about his 
partaking with the French church.” 
Pierre ]aillé died May 20, 1715, about 
the time of the building of the church, 
and was succeeded by André LeMercier, 
a native of Caen in Normandy. He 
served the society thirty-four years, dur- 
ing which its numbers dwindled greatly. 
He was not a brilliant preacher, but was 
an industrious worker, yet he could not 
stem the tide which finally resulted in the 
dissolution of his society in 1748. ‘The 
house of worship 
passed into the 
hands of a new Con- 
gregational society, 
gathered under Rev. 
Andrew Croswell, 
We with the proviso that 
the building was to 
be kept for the sole 
use of a Protestant 
sanctuary forever. 
In spite of this con- 
dition the “temple” 
was sold, after Mr. 
“roswell’s death and 
the dissolution of his 
society, to the Ro- 
man Catholics, and 
mass was said there 
by a Romish priest, 
the Abbe de la Pote- 
rie, on the second 
of November, 1788. 
For a time the 
church was carried 
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ceeded by a native Bostonian, the 
Rev. John Thayer, who is supposed 
to have been the same as a graduate 
of the Latin School who had been a 
Congregational minister and converted 
to the Catholic faith, who came to the 
town January 4, 1790, and found the 
Catholics using as a place of worship 
this small chapel, which they retained 
until the building of the church in 
Franklin Street. 

On the next lot above, the Second 
Universalist Church erected in the sum- 
mer of 1817 a meeting-house, which 
was dedicated in October of that year. 
‘The minister was the Rev. Hosea Ballou, 
who remained pastor till his death, in 
1852, in the eighty-first year of his age. 
During his later ministry he had for col- 
leagues two of the most eminent expound- 
ers of the Universalist faith, Edwin H. 
Chapin, subsequently of New York, and 
Alonzo Ames Miner, who, at the time 
of his death in 1895, was still senior pas- 
tor of the church, which had been removed 
to Columbus Avenue. In 1851 the old 
building was greatly modernized exter- 
nally and internally, raised up and moved 
back several feet from the street, and a 
vestry put in the basement. 

Next above this lot and forming the 
corner of Province Street, known in old 
times as Governor’s Alley, were two dwell- 
ing houses, which, with but little altera- 
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tion, became subsequently a provision 
store and an oyster saloon in the lower 
stories and a book-binder’s establish- 
ment in the upper, and which gave place 
about 1855 to the elegant substantial 
building erected as a banking house, with 
offices above, by the Boston Five Cents 
Savings Bank. 

On the opposite corner of Province 
Street is a building once occupied by 
Dr. Samuel Bemis, a celebrated dentist, 
who afterward removed to the Crawford 
Notch, in New Hampshire, and lived 
there. In 1830 this building was oc- 
cupied by Nathaniel Bryant, a well-known 
cabinet-maker, and Charles Dupee, a 
carpenter of prominence. For half a 
century it has been a popular grocery. 
Above this store was a room frequented 
by many of the choice spirits who ruled 
the politics of Massachusetts in the years 
before the war; here they consulted 
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about measures and men, and arranged 
political schemes and combinations. This 
building, King’s Chapel and the Old Cor- 
ner Bookstore share the distinction of 
being the chief old-time structures now 
remaining in the street. In the days of 
the old Tremont Theatre the upper por- 
tion of the building was a genteel place 
of residence and subsequently a first- 
class boarding house, and on the first 
floor, unless he who tells the tale has con- 
founded it in his memory with the oppo- 
site corner, an oyster room was kept by 
one of the Atwoods. Writing in the 
Boston Zranscripi, this boy of the olden 
time says: “ When a hungry boy... I 
used to pass down School Street after a 
late evening’s enjoyment in the pit of the 
Tremont, with a craving stomach and an 
irresistible yearning for one of Atwood’s 
incomparable stews or roasts. If after 
the investment of ninepence at the oys- 
ter-room I had a fourpence left in my 
pocket, I proceeded on my way to Mrs. 
Haven’s and absorbed a cup of her de- 
licious coffee. Then indeed was the 
cup of my enjoyment full to overflow- 
ing.” 

In the next building above, Bogle, the 
hairdresser, of Hyperion Fluid fame, 
with whom the veteran Dudley was once 
associated, had his establishment. ‘Then 
we come to Dr. Cooke’s estate, which 
was on both sides of Cooke’s Court, to 
which it gave the name, now Chapman 
Place. The upper, or western, corner 
became the site of the Latin School 
after it was removed from the other side 
of the street, while the lower, or eastern, 
was the mansion of Dr. Samuel Adams, 
who graduated at the Harvard Medical 
School in 1794. Behind the house, ex- 
tending up Cooke’s Court to the Mears 
estate, was a long garden. Here Dr. 
Adams kept two sheep, which, when in 
sight, were the constant targets for missiles 
of wood and coal thrown at them by the 
boys from the upper windows of the 
Latin School. ‘The large building on 
this corner, covering a hundred feet on 
the court side, is owned even yet in the 
Cooke family, by a Saltonstall of Salem, 
a relative by marriage. The land on 
which the Latin Schoolhouse stood once 
belonged to one Hollway or Holloway, a 


‘Tory, who was expelled from the town 
and went to England. 

Cooke’s Court received the name of 
Chapman Place from Jonathan Chapman, 
who was mayor of the city at the time 
the City Hall in School Street was first 
occupied. It was about twenty feet 
wide, and ran back to the rear of the 
houses in the present Bosworth Street or 
Montgomery Place. Through one of 
these houses was an arched passage from 
one place to the other. Within a few 
years these houses have been takén 
down and the court extended to Bos- 
worth Street. There were several fine 
residences in the court. One was a 
large double house, shaded: by elms, 
occupied in one part by Elijah Mears, a 
tailor, and in the other by Jonathan 
Kilham, his partner. William H. Smith, 
the actor, Franklin Loring, a well-known 
bookseller, and Daniel Morrill, the mes- 
senger at the Court House, resided in 
this court. 

The old Latin School was taken down 
about 1810, and a substantial three-story 
edifice — which must be well remem- 
bered by some of the oldest citizens of 
Boston, certainly by Master E. S. Dix- 
well, still living at Cambridge, who taught 
in it—erected in its place. This again 
gave place in 1845 to the building of 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
in which was a fine hall for its own 
and other exhibitions. A part of the 
old Latin School walls was retained in 
this building, which was taken down 
about 1860, to make room for an exten- 
sion to the Parker House, which had 
been built a few years before. The late 
Harvey ID. Parker used to tell that 
Nathaniel P. Willis, the poet and author, 
on his visits to Boston, used to like to 
eat a beefsteak in the ladies’ café in 
this part of the hotel, in memory of his 
frequent thrashings on the spot. 

The lot above the schoolhouse was 
variously occupied. About 1800 it was 
the residence of Lieutenant-Governor 
Moses Gill, who died in May of that 
year. Rev. Dr. John L. Watson says 
that, as he remembers it, it was a two- 
story house with an attic. It had a long 
covered piazza, which in winter time was 
entirely closed in. The description of 
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Mr. Eben ‘Thayer of Brooklyn, who when 
a boy lived in Cooke’s Court, is probably 
more accurate. He says: “It was situ- 
ated about fifty feet west of Cooke’s 
Court, with a front of forty feet and a 
door in the centre. It was three stories 
high, with dormer windows in the roof. 
On the westerly or upper side of the 
house was a passageway twenty or 
twenty-five feet wide leading to the stable 
and garden. ‘This garden extended to 
Madame De Blois’s house on Bromfield 
Street.” 

Mr. Thayer writes in 1883: “I well 
recollect Lieutenant Governor (at the 
time of his death acting Governor) Gill’s 
funeral, for I was on my knees on a sofa, 


looking out of a window opening on the 
garden, to which the Governor’s coach- 
man came to ask for vinegar with which 
to bathe the horses’ legs, the weather be- 
ing extremely hot.” 

After Governor Gill’s death the house 
fell into the hands of his relative, Ward 
Nicholas Boylston, through whom it came 
ultimately to Mr. Parker. At one time 
it became a hotel, under the name of the 
Boylston House, kept by Henry L. Bas- 
com, and was the resort of the minor 
actors connected with the ‘Tremont 
Theatre. This, or a house higher up the 
street, was the home of Jacob Wendell, 
the grandfather of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The Parker House at first occupied only 
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a portion of its present site; later it was 
extended to Chapman Place. 

Above the Parker House, on the cor- 
ner of Tremont Street, but fronting on 
School street, was a large brick dwelling- 
house, which in 1830 was the residence of 
Dr. Jonathan Greely Stevenson, ofthe class 
of 1816 at Harvard College, then one of 
Boston’s famous physicians, who died in 
1835. Later it was the residence of 
T. O. H. P. Burnham, the antiquarian 
bookseller, who for many years had his 
store ina smaller building between that 
and the Parker House. Below this house 
was a stable once belonging to the Boyls- 
ton House, which was at the rear of the 
estate and remained until about the time 
of the erection of the Parker House. 
There was a passageway between the 
stable and the Stevenson house, which 
communicated with the rear of the Tre- 
mont Theatre, which then stood on the 
site of the present Tremont Temple, and 
through which the actors reached the 
stage door; and it was very common for 
the Latin School boys to linger about this 
entrance, to see Finn, Johnson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith and Mr. and Mrs, George H. 


Why 
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Barrett pass in for rehearsals. All these 
estates were finally embraced in the ele- 
gant marble Parker House, established by 
the late Harvey D. Parker, who for many 
years had been the proprietor of a pop- 
ular restaurant on the corner of Court 
Street and Court Square, where part of 
Young’s Hotel now stands. 

Charles Dickens, on his visit to Bos- 
ton, was a guest at Parker’s, and a long 
line of distinguished foreigners as well as 
natives have enjoyed its hospitalities. At 
Parker’s meet many of the social, literary 
and dining clubs which are a feature of 
Boston life; at Commencement time its 
corridors resound with the songs and 
merry voices of the graduates of Harvard 
who assemble there for their class din- 
ners; annually, on the site of the old 
school, the alumni of the Boston Public 
Latin School at its table keep alive the 
memories of “ the oldest school in Amer- 
ica ;’’ while the city fathers have found its 
proximity to the City Hall convenient for 
the refreshment which they crave when 
committee meetings or the sessions of the 
different branches of the government have 
been long protracted. 
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XVII. 


in a public thoroughfare with a 
girl heretofore unknown to one’s 
relatives need not imply the surrender of 
a young man’s affections ; but Ernest, so 
his aunt thought, was not like other young 
men. He would be sincere in a matter 
of this kind. If his interest in any girl 
had been so marked as to be a subject of 
comment for Ralph and Kate, it must 
be known to many other people. Yet 
why had Kate not spoken to her as well 
as to her mother; or why had not 
Ernest himself suggested the direction in 
which his fancy was wandering? If Ben 
had been at home, she might have talked 
freely to him. He could have told 
whether or not Mrs. Digby’s surmises 
were correct. But Ben had been in the 
West for a year and a half. If he had 
been at home, she thought, perhaps this 
would never have happened. Yet, after 
all, what was the “this” which so dis- 
turbed Miss Theodora’s usually calm 
mind? What were the signs by which 
she recognized that Ernest had secrets 
which he did not confide to her? The 
signs, though few, to her were positive. 
Ernest had begun to take more interest 
in society. While studying diligently, he 
also found time for more or less gayety. 
In the left-hand corner of his top bureau 
drawer there was a heap of dance pro- 
grammes and progressive euchre tally- 
cards. Kate had seen them one day when 
helping Miss Theodora put Ernest’s room 
in order. She had givena scornful “No” 
when the former asked her if she had 
been at a dance whose date was indicated 
on a certain programme. 
“Of course I know you seldom go to 
dances, but still I thought perhaps —”’ 
“Oh, Cousin Theodora, I haven’t been 
278 
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at a dance this winter; and as to these 
parties that Ernest has been going to — 
there was a set of them, wasn’t there? 
I really don’t recognize the names of 
any of the managers.” 

Now this reply was not reassuring to 
Miss ‘Theodora, who had a vague hope 
that Kate and Ernest met occasionally in 
society. Then Kate continued : 

“Ernest is really growing very giddy. 
Just look at that heap of neckties. I 
should say some of them had not been 
worn twice, and then he has flung them 
down as if he didn’t intend to wear them 
again.” 

But in the midst of her railing Kate 
stopped. In the back of the drawer, 
behind the neckties, she had caught 
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sight of a photograph, — it was the face 
of a girl she had seen before, — and she 
closed the drawer with a snap that made 
Miss Theodora look up quickly from her 
task of dusting the books on Ernest’s 
study table. Just then Diantha passed 
the door. 

“T’ve been telling Miss Theodora,” 
she cried, with the familiarity of an old 
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servant, “I’ve been telling Miss Theo- 
dora that I believe Mast’ Ernest’s in 
love. He don’t spend much time with 
us now, and I reckon ’tain’t study that 
takes him out every evening. I shouldn’t 
wonder if you knows more about it than 
we do,” — and Diantha rolled her large 
eyes significantly at Kate. 

But Kate was silent, and Miss Theo- 
dora was silent, and Diantha, with a toss 
of the head and arms akimbo, passed on 
to her little attic room. Nor when she 
was gone did the two ladies speak to 
each other of the thing which lay so near 
their hearts. 

Now Miss Theodora, until driven 
thereto by Mrs. Digby, had never con- 
templated the possibility of Ernest’s tak- 
ing a tender interest in any one not ap- 
proved by her. She had never resented 
Sarah Ketchum’s addressing him by his 
first name, even after he had entered 
college, — and Sarah herself was almost 
through the Normal School. She could 
invite Sarah and her intimate friend, Es- 
telle Tibbits, to take tea with her without 
any fear that Ernest would fall in love 
with either of them. 

Unaware, apparently, of his aunt’s so- 
licitude, Ernest continued to mingle a 
little play with the hard work of his last 





year of study. Miss Theodora at least 
had no reason to complain ‘of neglect 
from him. He went with her to the Old 
West Church on Sunday morning as will- 
ingly as ever he had gone in tie days of 
his childhood. Indeed, as a little boy 
she had often had to urge him unduly to 
go with her, and sometimes he would try 
to beg off with the well-worn plea that 
he “hated sermons.” Later, as they sat 
in the high-backed pew which they shared 
with the Somersets, Miss Theodora would 
notice the boy’s fair head moving rest- 
lessly from side to side. As years passed 
on he grew as fond as his aunt of the 
old church with its plain white ceiling 
and gallery supported by plain columns, 
and its tablets in honor of men of a 
bygone age. If sometimes on Sunday 
afternoons he went to Trinity Church, 
contented to stand for an hour in the 
crowded aisle to hear the uplifting words 
of the great preacher, he never made this 
later service an excuse for neglecting his 
aunt’s church. In this, as in almost all 
other matters in which she had marked 
preferences, Ernest gave Miss Theodora 
little ground for complaint. 

Toward the end of his Technology 
course, Ernest made all his other inter- 
ests bend to study. He had no more 
evening engagements to worry his aunt. 
He read late into the night. His thesis 
occupied most of his day, for it involved 
an immense amount of practical work in 
a factory out of town. As Miss Theo- 
dora observed his zeal, as she heard re- 
ports of his good standing in his class, 
she could but contrast this state of affairs 
with his unsatisfactory year at Harvard. 
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“TIsn’t it perfectly splendid?” cried 
Kate, who, in spite of a general precision 
of speech, was not above using an occa- 
sional superlative. Miss Theodora had 
been less than human had she contra- 
dicted her young cousin, whose words re- 
ferred to Ernest’s thesis. For although it 
bristled with scientific terms which they 
understood hardly as well as the majority 
of his auditors, Miss Theodora and Kate 
listened eagerly to every word. “Of 
course you’re proud of him; now you 
can’t say you’re not ;’’—and the young 
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girl gave her cousin’s hand a squeeze 
which the elder woman returned with in- 
terest. That his relatives were not par- 
tial was proved by the newspapers the 
next morning, for they made especial 
mention of Ernest and said that he 
seemed likely to add new honors to the 
distinguished name he bore. ‘Though 
Miss Theodora might have preferred to 
see Ernest in flowing gown on the San- 
ders Theatre platform, with the Governor 
and his staff and distinguished professors 
and noted alumni in the background, she 
did not express her regrets to Kate. A 
Harvard Commencement is unlike any 
other; and Kate, who realized. this as 
strongly almost as Miss Theodora did, 
whispered, ‘ Please don’t think you're 
sorry that it isn’t a Harvard A. B.” How 
could any one who loved him be other- 
wise than happy to see Ernest in so cheer- 
ful a mood, smiling at his aunt and Kate, 
bowing to Miss Chatterwits, who had a 
good seat near the front? If only he had 
not rushed up in one of the intermissions 
to speak to that piquant-looking girl in 
the large white hat, whom Kate from a 
distance regarded with an air of interest 
mixed with hauteur / 

After the excitement of this last day, 
Ernest, contrary to his usual habit, was 
moody and restless. Miss Theodora 
watched him narrowly. She had hoped 
that when the pressure of work was re- 
moved he would settle down into calm 
ways, and put off as long as possible the 
inevitable decision about his future career. 
Must he, she wondered, must he really go 
to that great indefinite West, which years 
before had seemed the grave of a large 
share of her happiness? 

Ernest himself soon put an end to her 
wondering. 

“Come, Aunt Teddy,” he said one 
morning, drawing her beside him on the 
massive sofa that faced the bookcase with 
its rows of neglected law-books, “let us 
talk over my future. How soon may I go? 
I am lounging about here too long.” 

“Go?” she queried. “Go where? ”’— 
though in her heart she knew very well. 

“ Now don’t equivocate ; it isn’t natu- 
ral for you, Aunt Theodora; you are 
generally so straightforward. Don’t you 
remember that I told you that I might 
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have a good offer to go to Colorado? 
Well, it has come.” 

Whereupon Ernest proceeded to read 
a letter offering him a definite position 
and a stated salary, with a certain min- 
ing company, and the letter was signed 
“ William Easton.” 

‘*‘Tsn’t it fine to have such a chance?”’* 
said the young man, looking up and _not- 
ing a surprising change in his aunt’s face. 
She had grown extremely pale, and he 
saw that she was trembling. 

“William Easton!” she said, without 
answering his question. ‘ How strange !” 

Then there flashed across Ernest’s 
mind his cousin Richard’s warning 
against mentioning Mr. Easton to his 
aunt. Of course the time for silence on 
this point had now passed,—and he 
continued. 

“Yes, perhaps I may not have men- 
tioned Mr. Easton’s name before ; but I 
didn’t know that you would recall it. 
You’ve heard me speak of him, of course, 
the president of the Wampum and Etna, 
whom I met on the Z¢ruria. He’s as 
good as his word, and though I haven’t 
heard from.him for two years, here’s this 
letter offering me the very chance he said 
he would give me — all on account of my 
father, I suppose. They must have been 
greater friends than I thought,’’ — look- 
ing questioningly toward Miss Theodora. 

“Yes, they were great friends,” an- 
swered she —‘“and I knew him very 
well, too, but I would almost rather not 
have you accept his offer.” 

** Just because I shall have to go so far 
away, I suppose. Now what else would 
you have me do?” 

“Surely there are other chances, in 
Boston. You can find something to do 
here.”’ 

“Tf I could, I wouldn't,” replied the 
young man. ‘ Now what would be the 
sense in staying here? Of course I 
could get something to do, there’s no 
doubt of that; but it would be wicked to 
refuse an offer like this.” 

“Why not begin here and gradually 
work up? We don’t need so very much 
money, Ernest —”’ 

“ Oh, Aunt Teddy, 7do. What would 
you say if I told you I thought of getting 
married?” 
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«You — you — get 
married ! ”?— and Miss 
Theodora actually 
blushed. ‘Then recol- 
lecting herself, “I am 
delighted,” she said. 
“ Kate is a dear girl. 
Not a bit like her 
mother.” 

“Kate! It isn’t 
Kate,’’ stammered the 
young man; and Miss 
‘Theodora with a sud- 
den revulsion recalled 
many things that she 
had almost forgotten ; 
much that she had not 
understood was now 
explained. There was 
somebody after all 
whom Ernest cared for 
— and it wasn’t Kate. 

“Who is the young) “£UGENIE, THE 
lady?” she asked with OF 
some dignity. 

“Why, Eugenie. Haven’t you heard 
me speak of Eugenie Kurtz?” 

Miss Theodora shook her head. 

“ Of course,” he said, “ it isn’t an en- 
gagement or I would have told you all 
about it, or asked your advice, — but it’s 
all so uncertain. Her father —”’ 

“Who is her father?” asked Miss 
Theodora. “The name sounds familiar.” 

“Of course — you’ve seen it on his 
wagons, and I dare say you’ve been in 
his shop, too. He’s really the chief man 
in the firm, for although his partner’s 
name stands first, Mr. Kurtz has really 
bought Brown out, all but a small share.”’ 

‘Then Miss Theodora remembered one 
of the best known retail shops in the 
city, whose growth from small beginnings 
was often quoted as a striking example of 
American energy. She remembered, too, 
that one partner — perhaps both — had 
been referred to as of humble origin. 


This remembrance came to her in a 
flash, and she took up Ernest’s last 
words : 


“ Her father — ” 

“Yes, her father,”’ repeated the young 
man, *won’t consent to an engagement 
at present. I’ve got to show what I can 
do in the world, and so I must go west 
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where I can have room 
enough to move 
around.” Then Er- 
nest digressed into 
praise of Eugenie, her 
charms of person and 
manner, her taste in 
dress, her ability in 
housekeeping, in which 
she had had much ex- 
perience, as she had 
no mother. “You will 
call on her, won’t 
you?’ he pleaded. 

But Miss Theodora 
would say neither yes 
nor no, as he named 
the street where Eu- 
genie lived. She knew 
this street very well. 
She had passed 
through it several 
times in the evenings 
with Ernest. She had 
never liked it, this 
long, new street, with its blocks of hand- 
some bay-windowed houses. How sel- 
dom were the curtains in these bay- 
windows drawn close! She could not 
think well of people who left their rooms 
thus immodestly exposed to the gaze of 
passers-by. Brought up as she had been 
to regard Iamp-light as a signal for the 
closing of blinds and curtains, she always 
turned her head away from the windows 
revealing beyond the daintily shaded lamp 
a glimpse of rooms furnished much more 
gorgeously than any to which she was 
accustomed. These unshaded windows 
had always seemed to her typical of the 
lives, of the minds of the dwellers in the 
bay-windowed houses,—no retirement, 
no privacy, all show. ‘To think that Er- 
nest’s interests should have begun to 
mingle with those of people whom she 
could never, never care to know! Miss 
Theodora sighed. Perhaps it was the 
best thing after all for Ernest to go 
west. Absence might make him forget 
Eugenie. “At his age,’’ thought Miss 
Theodora, “it is ridiculous for him to 
imagine himself in love.” 

Yet Ernest, though Miss Theodora 
knew it not, had been deeply in love 
more than once before. There was that 
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beautiful creature with the reddish-brown 
hair — several years older than he, to be 
sure — whom he had met on his passage 
back from Europe. What a joy it had 
been to walk the deck with her, while 
she confided all her past and present sor- 
rows to him! He did not tell her his 
feelings then— she might have laughed 
at him. Later how his heart had palpi- 
tated as he crossed the little square past 
the diminutive statues of Columbus and 
Aristides, to call on her at the home of 
the sisterhood where she thought of tak- 
ing vows! How well she looked in the 
severe garb of the order! so saintly in- 
deed did she appear as she swept into 
the bare room, that he made only a short 
call, recrossing the square, more in love 
than ever, though in a sombre mood. A 
few months after, when he heard of the 
would-be devotee’s marriage to old Abram 
Tinker, that crabbed millionnaire, he was 
surprised to find himself so little disturbed. 
His happy disposition gave cynicism no 
place, and soon he barely remembered 
this little episode in his life. Eugenie, 
indeed, seemed to him the only woman 
he had ever cared for. He longed to 
talk about her to Kate, but something 
prevented his opening his heart. Nor 
was his aunt ready to listen to him. He 
was amazed to find her so unsympa- 
thetic. Her opposition to his going 
west had, however, disappeared. She 
even hastened his preparations, and bade 
him good-by at the last with unexpected 
cheerfulness. 
XIX. 

Ernest, travelling west, had plenty of 
time to wonder if, after all, the present 
satisfied him. His answer on the whole 
was “yes.”’ He had little to regret in 
the past ; he was hopeful, he was positive, 
about the future. A class-mate travelled 
with him as far as Chicago, and this part 
of the journey, broken by a few hours’ 
stay at Niagara, seemed short enough. 
Chicago itself, with its general air of 
business bustle and activity, opened a 
new world to him. At the head office 
of the Wampum and Etna, where letters 
awaited him from Mr. Easton, he found 
himself at once a man of consequence, 
— no longer the student, little more than 
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school-boy, that he had been so lately in 
the eyes of most people. Here the 
clerks in the office bowed deferentially ; 
the agent consulted him; evidently Mr. 
Easton intended to give him much re- 
sponsibility. In his day or two in the 
great city, he drove or walked in the 
parks, through the boulevards, and along 
the Lake Front. He grasped as well as 
he could in so short a time the city’s 
vastness, measured not alone by extent of 
territory, by height of buildings, but by 
resources the amount of which he gath- 


ered from the fragments of talk that 
came to him in his hurried interviews 
with various business men. 3oston, 


looked at with their eyes through the 
large end of the telescope, was almost 
lost in a dwindling perspective. The 
West End, — how trivial all its interests ! 
Miss Theodora, Kate, Miss Chatterwits, 
Diantha, — well, these loomed up a little 
larger than the city itself ; and Eugenie — 
ah! she filled the field of the telescope 
until Ernest could see little else. After 
he had crossed the fertile fields of IIli- 
nois, and had watched the green farms 
of eastern Nebraska fade away into the 
dull brown, uncultivated plains, he grew 
lonely, realizing how far he was from all 
that was dearest to him. Would not 
Miss Theodora’s heart have ached with 
a pain deeper than that caused by this 
separation, could she have known that all 
her years of devotion were obscured by 
the glamour of that one bright year in 
which Ernest had felt sure of Eugenie’s 
love? Ashe looked from the car window 
across the wide stretch of open country 
where the only objects between his eye 
and the distant horizon were a canvas- 
covered wagon or a solitary horseman, 
Ernest had more than enough time for 
reflection. Would Eugenie be true to 
him? Of course; surely that was not a 
doubt tugging at his heart-strings. Would 
her father be more reasonable? His 
brow darkened a little as he thought of 
his last interview with Mr. Kurtz. 

“No,” the latter had said decidedly, 
“it is not worth while to talk of an en- 
gagement. ‘Time enough for that when 
you have shown what you can do. As I 
understand it, you have no special pros- 
pects at present. At least, it’s to be 
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proved whether you'll succeed in the 
West. I’ve known a good many people 
to fail out there. I can't have Eugenie 
bound by an indefinite engagement. I’ve 
worked hard for her, and she’s used to 
everything. What could you give her? 
If Eugenie married to-morrow, she’d want 
just as much as she has to-day — she 
isn’t the kind of a girl to live on nothing 
but love. I’ve talked with her and know 
how she feels.” 

This last sentence had made Ernest 
shiver, and nowas it recurred to him he 
again wondered if, after all, Eugenie was 
less in earnest than he. 

He recalled the dignity with which Mr. 
Kurtz had drawn himself up as he said : 

“ Besides, I’m not going to have Eu- 
genie go into a family likely to look down 
on her.” ‘Then, paying no attention to 
Ernest’s protests, “ Oh, yes, I know what 
I’m talking about. I haven’t done busi- 
ness in Boston for nothing these forty years 
without knowing what they call the differ- 
ence between people. It isn’t much more 
than skin deep, but they feel it, all your 
people. I’m a self-made man, and I’m 
not ashamed of it. I don’t ask any fa- 
vors of any one, and I don’t want any, — 
and I’m not anxious to have my daughter 
go among people who will look down on 
her.” 

“But my people are so few,” poor 
Ernest had said. ‘“ My aunt —” 

“Oh, your aunt —yes— people respect 
her, and she’s very good to the poor; 
but she was born in Boston, and she don’t 
believe in marrying out of her set any 
more than asif she was a Hindoo— unless 
she’s made different from most Boston 
men and women. I know that I’m made 
of the same flesh and blood as the rest of 
them. But then I wasn’t born in Boston, 
and perhaps my eyesight is clearer on 
that account. At any rate, I’m going to 
do my duty by Eugenie.” 

Then Ernest, reflecting on this conver- 
sation, from which he had gleaned so little 
comfort, fell asleep, and when he woke 
in the morning they were not so very far 
from Denver. Far, far ahead, across the 
great plateau, an irregular dark line 
showed clear against the morning sky. 
“The Rockies,” some one cried, and 
then he felt half like crying, half like 
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turning back. His new life had almost 
begun, and he was hardly ready for it. 
Could Ernest have known Mr. Kurtz’s 
true state of mind, he would have had 
less reason for downheartedness. Eu- 
genie’s father saw in the young man more 
promise than he cared to express. He 
liked Ernest’s frankness in speaking of 
his prospects; and he knew that he was 
no fortune-hunter. 

By her friends Eugenie was called the 
most “stylish” girl of her set. Always 
sure to be the leader’s partner at the 
numerous germans which were then so in 
vogue, she was certainly popular. With 
no wish ungratified by her father, she 
might have been more selfish than she 
was. It is true that she always had her 
own way, but then, as she said, when her 
father complained of this, “ My own way 
is just as apt to benefit other people as 
myself.” Without planning any benefi- 
cences, she did many little kindnesses to 
her friends. She had to have a compan- 
ion when she went to Europe, and so, 
although a chaperon had been already 
provided, Mr. Kurtz cheerfully paid the 
expenses of a girl friend of hers, who 
otherwise would have been unable to go; 
and many other similar things added to 
her popularity. After a year at a finish- 
ing-school in New York, she had returned 
home to find out that popularity in a 
small set is not everything. Some people 
said that a desire to climb had led her to 
single out Ernest for especial favor. His 
name would be an open sesame to a great 
many Boston doors. But Ernest, meas- 
uring himself by his lack rather than by 
his possessions, never associated worldli- 
ness with Eugenie. He was captivated 
by her beauty, by her vivacity, by her 
brilliancy in repartee — Miss Theodora 
would have calied the last “ pertness.” 
She spoke to him of his aunt, whom she 
knew by sight, wished that she might 
know her, and asked more about Kate 
Digby, who Ernest said was just like a 
sister to him. “I should like to meet 
her,” said Eugenie; and Ernest before 
he left the city had asked Kate to call on 
her. A curious expression, which he 


could not quite read, came over Kate’s 
face as she replied, “ Really, I don’t be- 
lieve I can, Ernest ; I haven’t time enough 
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now to call on half the girls I know. 
‘There are a dozen sewing-circle calls 
that I’ve owed for a year, and it wouldn’t 
be worth while to begin with any new peo- 
ple.”” Nor, with all his attempts at per. 
suasion, could Ernest get Miss Theodora 
to take the least interest in Eugenie. 

“You know what I think about the 
whole matter,’’ she said. “I won’t dwell 
on my disappointment, but it will be time 
enough for me to know her when you are 
really engaged.” 

What wonder that Ernest, nearing 
Denver, felt disheartened, oppressed by 
his aunt’s opposition and the indefinite- 
ness of his relations with Eugenie ? 

XX. 

Miss Theodora watered the morning- 
glories in the little yard behind the house 
with sighs, if not with tears. It was a 
poor little garden, 
this spot of greenery 
in the desert of back 
yards on which her 
windows looked. 
The flowers which 
she cultivated were 
neither many nor 
rare. Nasturtiums, 
sweet peas and 
morning glories 
were dexterously 
trained to hide the 
ugliness of the bare 
brown fence. She 
had a number of 
hardy geraniums 
and a few low-grow- 
ing things between 
the geraniums and 
the border of mig- 


nonette which edged the long, narrow © 


garden bed. In one corner of the yard 
there was the dead trunk of a pear tree, 
whose crookedness Miss Theodora had 
tried to hide by training a quick-growing 
vine over it. Curiously enough, all these 
attempts had been unsuccessful, and 
Ernest, commenting thereon, had said 
laughingly : 

“ Why, yes, Aunt Theodora, that stump 
is so ugly that not even the kitten will 
climb over it.” 

Nevertheless there had been a time 





when the tree was full of leaves, and 
Miss Theodora, glancing at it now, a 
month after her nephew’s departure, 
sighed as she recalled how Ernest and 
Kate had loved to sit in its shade. Some- 
times they had played shop there, when 
Ernest was always the clerk and Kate 
the buyer; but more often they had sat 
quietly, on warm spring afternoons, while 
Ernest read and Kate cut out paper dolls 
from the fashion plates of an old maga- 
zine. Indeed there were few things in 
the house or out of it that did not remind 
Miss Theodora of these two young peo- 
ple. How could she bear it, then, that 
their paths were to lie entirely apart? 
Did Kate feel aggrieved at Ernest’s at- 
tachment to “ that girl,’’ as Miss Theo- 
dora always characterized Eugenie? She 
wondered if she herself had been too 
stern in her attitude toward Ernest’s love 
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affair. She had not been severe with 
Ernest,——-she deserved credit for that, she 
said to herself, — yet she recalled with a 
pang his expression of dismay when she 
had said, “ Really, Ernest, you cannot 
expect me to call on Miss — Miss Kurtz ; 
at least not at present.” 

She had excused herself by reflecting 
that he was not old enough to decide in 
a matter of this kind. It was very dif- 
ferent from letting him choose his own 
profession, — though she was beginning 
to think that even in this matter she had 
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made a mistake. If he had stayed at 
Cambridge, he might never have met 
Eugenie Kurtz. 

She had yielded to Ernest in the 
former case largely from a belief, founded 
on many years’ observation, that half the 
unhappiness of middle life comes from 
the wrong choice of a career. She had 
seen men of the student 
temperament ground down 
to business and regretting 
the early days when they 
might have started on a 
different path. She had 
noticed lawyers and 
clergymen who were better 
fitted to sell goods over a 
counter; and she had be- 
gun to think that medicine 
was the only profession 
which put the right man 
in the right place. This 
had influenced her in let- 
ting Ernest choose his own 
career. 

The more she thought 
about Ernest and Kate, the more con- 
fused grew poor Miss Theodora. She 
trained up some wandering tendrils of 
morning-glory, and with relief heard 
Diantha saying respectfully : 

“Mr. Somerset’s in the house, ma’am. 
He’s been waiting some time.” 

She set her watering-pot down hastily 
on the ground beside her. Here was 
some one whose advice she could safely 
ask. She had not seen Richard Somer- 
set since Ernest went away in June — 
not indeed since he had made the im- 
portant announcement. 

“JT think myself,’ said her cousin, 
after they had talked for some time about 
Ernest’s professional prospects, and had 
begun to touch on the other matter, 
“T think myself that you make a. mistake 
in not calling on the girl—no matter 
how the affair turns out. It would please 
Ernest, and it couldn’t do much harm. 
I’ve come to think that the more you fall 
in with a young man’s ideas at such a 
time, the more likely he is to come 
around in the end to your way of think- 
ing. For all Ernest is so gentle, he’s 
pretty determined — just like John. You 
know he never could be made to give up 
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a thing when once he’d set his mind on 
as 

“Yes, I know,’ 
dora mildly. 

“Well,” continued her cousin, “ I’m 
not sure but that you are making a mis- 
take in this case. Now, really, I don’t 
believe that the girl or her people are 
half bad. ‘It’s surprising 
occasionally to find some 
of these people one don’t 
know, not so very different 
from the people one has 
been brought up with. I 
remember when I was on 
one of those committees 
for saving the Old South, 
a man on the committee 
who lived up there at the 
South End invited us_ to 
meet at his house. Well, 
he gave us a supper that 
couldn’t have been sur- 
passed anywhere. The sil- 
ver and china were of the 
best, and everything in the 
house was in perfectly good form,— fine 
library, good pictures, and all,—and posi- 
tively the most of us had never heard of 
the fellow until we met him on that com- 
mittee. Well, I dare say it’s a good deal 
the same way with this Kurtz.” 

Almost unconsciously Miss Theodora 
raised her hand in deprecation. 

“Yes,” he went on, “ naturally you 
don’t want to think about it at present ; 
but he’s made a lot of money, and the 
{ast India trade that set up some of our 
grandfathers wasn’t so very different from 
his business. Besides, Mr. Kurtz has 
some standing. I see he’s treasurer for 
the Home for Elderly and Indigent In- 
valids,— and that means something. 
Think it over, Theodora, and don’t let 
any girl come between you and Ernest.”’ 

Much more to the same purpose said 
Richard Somerset, thereby astonishing his 
cousin. To her he had always seemed con- 
servatism embodied. But Richard Somer- 
set had not lived in the midst of a rapidly 
growing city without feeling the pulse of 
the time. While his own life was not 


’ 


responded Miss Theo- 


GARB OF 


likely to be affected by the new ideas 
which he had begun to absorb, he was 
not afraid to give occasional expression 
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to them. Richard Somerset was several 
years older than Miss Theodora. In early 
life he had had the prospect of inherit- 
ing great wealth. With no desire for a 
profession, he let his taste turn in the 
direction of literary work. He had large 
intentions, which he was in no haste to 
carry out. With letters to several eminent 
men in England, France and Germany, he 
started on a European tour. He studied 
in a desultory way at one or two great 
universities, enjoyed foreign social life of 
the quiet and professional kind, and ac- 
quired colloquial ease in two or three 
modern languages. ‘Then his tour, which 
had lasted nearly three years, was cut 
short by his father’s death. For several 
years afterward, with large business inter- 
ests to look after, he had scant time for 
literary work. He managed, however, to 
bring out one historical monograph — a 
study of certain phases of Puritan life in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. ‘There- 
after no other book came from his pen, 
though he contributed occasional brief 
articles to a well-known historical maga- 
zine, and over the signature of “ Idem ”’ 
sent many communications on matters of 
local interest to a certain evening paper 
of exclusive circulation. 

Finally Richard Somerset found him- 
self so immersed in business that he 
ceased even to aspire to literary renown. 
But he continued to read voraciously, and 
at length, when the great fire swept away 
the two large buildings which he and his 
sister owned, he was less disturbed than 
he ought to have been. He felt that he 
was paying a kind of premium for the 
freedom from care which the burning up 
of his property had brought him. He 
paid the premium cheerfully, betook 
himself to a sunny room in a house not 
far from the Athenzeum, and thereafter 
devoted himself to his books. At first he 
had intended to resume his historical re- 
search ; but the periodical room of the 
Athenzum at length claimed all his time. 
He read English newspapers, French re- 
views and American magazines, and this 
in itself was an occupation. Yet some- 
times as he sat near one of the windowed 
alcoves, and looked out over the old 
graveyard, his conscience smote him. 
As the sunshine filtered through the over- 
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hanging boughs of the old trees upon the 
gray gravestones, his thoughts were often 
carried back to that historic past in which 
he had once had so much interest. Then 
as he glanced past the pyramidal Frank- 
lin monument, noting the busy rush of 
life in the great thoroughfare on the other 
side of the high iron fence, he would 
ponder a little over the contrasts between 
the Boston of to-day and the Boston of 
the past. He was a popular man, con- 
stantly consulted in matters where real 
judgment was the first requisite. In 
emergencies, when special committees 
were formed to attend to things philan- 
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thropic or literary, he was always the first 
man thought of as a suitable member. 

Miss ‘Theodora often wondered what 
she should have done without him; but 
reflecting long over this his latest advice 
about her attitude toward Eugenie, she 
felt not wholly satisfied. 


XXI. 

Ben was again in Boston. A position 
on the staff of a great railroad had been 
offered him, and Boston for some time 
would be his headquarters. He was not 


sorry to be at home. His mother and 
father seemed to him to be growing less 
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capable. His sisters needed him, and 
his salary was large enough iv enable him 
to do for them the many little things that 
add so much to young girls’ pleasure. 

To Miss Theodora his return was al- 
most as great a boon as to his own family. 
At least once a day he called to see what 
he could do for her, and usually he went 
within the house to have a little chat with 
her. It was not strange that they talked 
chiefly of Ernest. Ben’s nature was 
strongly sympathetic, and he knew what 
subject lay nearest Miss Theodora’s heart. 
Yet he disturbed her by telling her plainly 
that he really thought that she ought to 
take some notice of Eugenie. 

“ But they’re not engaged,” apologized 
Miss Theodora, who discerned in Ben a 
feeling that she was unjust to Ernest. 

“ T know they’re not,” he replied ; “ but 
it’s much the same thing as if they were. 
Ernest won’t change, and her father will 
soon give his consent.” 

Yet Miss Theodora could not get her- 
self into a relenting mood, though Ben, 
like Richard Somerset, added to her con- 
fusion. 

Sometimes when Ben called at Miss 
Theodora’s, he found Kate there. Inher 
presence little was said about Ernest, and 
nothing’ about Eugenie. 

He had thought himself almost disloyal 
to Kate when he had asked Miss Theo- 
dora to recognize Eugenie. His only 
defence was his friendship for Ernest, 
and he was pleased enough that Ernest 
had never sought his advice in this love 
affair of his. How could he have coun- 
selled Ernest to be more appreciative of 
Kate, without disclosing his view of her 
feelings, and how could he have encour- 
aged Ernest in his love for Eugenie with- 
out being disloyal to Kate? 

But what was Ermest made of, he 
queried, to pass Kate by for a girl like 
Eugenie, well enough in her way, per- 
haps, but oh! so different from Kate? 
Then as he glanced at the latter, he 
could but wonder if certain changes which 
he noticed in her — a quietness of expres- 
sion, an unwonted slowness of response, 
so unlike her former habit of repartee — 
were induced by regret at this new turn 
in Ernest’s affairs. It was a matter about 
which he himself could say nothing. His 
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own feeling for her was now too strong. 
He wondered if any one would even sus- 
pect how much he had cared for Kate. 
Kate of course must never know. He 
would not run the risk of destroying their 
friendship by rash expressions of a regard 
warmer than she had dreamed of. Surely 
he was not presumptuous in believing that 
Kate valued this friendship. Certainly 
there was no one else to whom he could 
open his own heart as freely as to her; 
and he flattered himself that she confided 
not a little in him. This autumn she 
had come to town in advance of her 
mother, and was spending a month with 
Miss Theodora. He saw her often, 
therefore, sometimes when he called at 
Miss Theodora’s, sometimes in one of the 
neighboring side streets, on her way, as 
he usually thought, to visit some of her 
colored proéégés. 

Ben knew that Kate, since she had 
come of age, spent no small share of 
her income in furthering schemes for 
the improvement of various poor people. 
Some of these schemes he fully approved ; 
others seemed to him of doubtful value. 
Yet his disapproval, though he might not 
have admitted it to himself, was based 
on no firmer ground than his wish that 
Kate, as far as possible, should be spared 
the sight and knowledge of disagreeable 
things. 

“See that new machine,” said Miss 
Chatterwits, when he called on her one 
day; and she pointed proudly to a new 
combination of polished wood and shin- 
ing metal. ‘Well, Kate bought me that. 
She gives me a good deal of fine sewing 
to do, and thought this machine would 
be handier than my old one, which I’d 
had — well, I won’t say how long, but 
almost ever since they were first made. 
It had grown kind of rickety, and hadn’t 
any modern improvements.” 

“This one looks as if it could do al- 
most everything,” said Ben, glancing at it 
a second time. 

“Well, I do get a sight of comfort 
with it. Kate, or p’r’aps I ought to say 
Miss Digby, allows me so much a week, 
and expects to have all my time. She 


has me do white stitching for her, — 
which I always do by hand, — and make 
garments of various kinds for her pro#- 
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gés, which I do on the machine. Miss 
Chatterwits said “frofégés”’ in a very 
dignified tone. She was never quite 
sure that she enjoyed sewing for these 
dependents. 

“You must be kept pretty busy, then,” 
responded Ben. 

“ Well, not so busy as I might be,’’ she 
answered. ‘Some weeks there’s very 
little for me to do. But I get my money 
just the same,” she added quickly. ‘To 
tell you the truth, I guess Kate wanted to 
keep me out of the Old Ladies’ Home, 
where I certainly should be living this 
very minute if she hadn’t planned things 
out for me. Of course you wouldn’t 
mention this to any one else ; ’— and she 
looked at Ben earnestly, for she suddenly 
remembered that the outside world did 
not know of this little arrangement. 


“Of course I won’t mention it,’’ said 
the young man ; “ but it’s just like Kate, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Yes, it is; you see she found out just 
how I was situated after my sisters died. 
There wasn’t a cent of our savings left ; 
and people began to get so dressy that 
they thought they had to have their 
things made out of the house, or employ 
young women. Not that I couldn’t have 
done as well as anybody with the help of 
paper patterns, but people didn’t think 
so, and I was at my wits’ end. What to 
do I didn’t know —” 

“There was Miss Theodora,” began 
Ben. 

“Yes, she was ready enough, and she 
kept me along with the little work she 
had. But Kate herself kind of interfered 
with that. She said Miss Theodora had 
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worn old clothes long enough, and she 
some way persuaded her to get that dress 
for Ernest’s graduating exercises made 
down town. Well, it seems a pity when 
Miss ‘Theodora’s got almost a whole 
trunk of things to be cut over, that she 
shouldn’t use them up. However, just 
when I was at my wits’ end, Kate came 
along, and says she, ‘How much ought 
you to earn every week to live comforta- 
bly? Ili add a third to that if you'll 
save all your time for me; I see that I'll 
have to have lots of sewing done the 
next year or two ;’ — and though I knew 
it was me she was thinking of more than 
herself, I was glad enough to say ‘ yes’ 
to her offer.” 

After this Miss Chatterwits wondered 
how she had happened to open her heart 
so to Ben. A third person would have 
accounted for it by the fact that Ben 
and Miss Chatterwits were both deeply 
interested in the same object. 


XXII. 


Henceforth, after his conversation with 
Miss Chatterwits, Ben was more atten- 
tive to her than he had ever been before. 
When he met her he always accompanied 
her to her door, and if she had been at 
the grocer’s or the baker’s, he insisted on 
carrying her parcels. 

“T used to think it was very shiftless 
to buy baker’s bread,”’ she said one day, 
apologizing for the large loaf which Ben 
had transferred under hisownarm. “But 
it ain't shiftless when you’re only one. It 
wouldn’t pay me to have a regular baking. 
The bread would get stale before I could 
eat it all,”” — to which Ben assented. 

“Ben always was a good boy,” she 
confided to a neighbor, “ which it isn’t to 
be wondered at when you remember who 
his great-grandfather was. It isn’t every 
young man, especially with as good a 
position as he’s got, would walk up the 
street with an old woman like me.” She 
appreciated his kindness the more be- 
cause the rising generation of the neigh- 
borhood paid very little attention to her. 
They beheld only a little old woman some- 
what bent in the back, with sparse, gray 
curls, queer clothes, and an affected walk, 
instead of the dignified person, as she 
pictured herself to be, whose acquaint- 
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ance with better days gave her an ele- 
gance of aspect which boys ought at least 
to respect. 

Ben therefore, realizing that the little 
woman was always glad to see him, made 
her frequent, if brief, calls. Perhaps 
Miss Chatterwits, reading his mind better 
than he did himself, often talked purposely 
of the subject that lay so very near his 
heart. It was certainly no accident when 
she turned nervously to Ben one day with 
the words: 

“ There’s something I feel’s if I ought 
to tell you ;”” — and the young man rose 
from the little wooden rocker in which he 
had vainly tried to look comfortable, say- 
ing cheerfully : 

“Is there? Well, do tell me.” 

Then Miss Chatterwits bridled a little, 
and blushed, and_ said, “‘ Well, of cgurse 
there’s some people that think an old 
maid hasn’t any real knowledge of mat- 
ters relating to the affections,” — she did 
not exactly like to come out broadly with 
“ love affairs,’ — ‘ but so far as I’m con- 
cerned myself, I know pretty well what’s 
going on around me and how people feel 
about most things, — though I don’t al- 
ways tell what I know.” 

Then Ben felt himself growing a little 
uncomfortable, while the blood rushed to 
his face. It was leap year, but surely 
Miss Chatterwits was not going to wax 
sentimental toward him. She did not 
leave him long in doubt. 

“ As I tell Kate,” she continued, “ peo- 
ple don’t always know the exact state of 
their own feelings. She thinks she’ll be an 
old maid, but she’s making a mistake if 
she thinks she’d be happier, — not that I 
haven’t got along well enough myself. 
But Kate isn’t calculated to live alone. 
Someway she and her mother ain’t very 
congenial, and I guess Ralph’s rather 
domineering. I know he’s tried to stop 


some of her cooking classes — and — ” 


Here Miss Chatterwits stopped — and 
then began to talk again. 

“ Ben, you know that photograph that 
you and Ernest had taken in a group — 
Ernest on his bicycle, and you standing 
alongside.” 

“Oh, a little tintype.”’ 

“Yes, so it was. I guess it’s six or 


seven years since it was taken.” 











“Yes, it must be.”’ 

“Well, one day I’d been fitting on 
something for Kate, and she left her 
watch behind. ‘There was a little locket 
hanging to the end of it, and I went to 
pick the watch up; it caught on the 
handle of a drawer, and asI pulled it, it 
accidentally jerked open, and there, inside 
that locket, was that picture.” 

“‘ Oh, my dear Miss Chatterwits, it was 
too large to go inside any locket.” 

«‘Oh, I don’t mean the whole picture, 
but the head—your head — it had been 
cut clear off. There was your head in 
Kate’s locket.” 

Ben looked annoyed. He felt that 
something had been told him which he 
had no right to hear. He did not know 
what to say. 

“T’m losing my own head,” he mur- 
mured ; but to Miss Chatterwits — putting 
on a bold face — he said, “ Oh, you must 
have seen Ernest’s picture ; you know we 
look alike ;’”—and he laughed, for no 
two faces could be more unlike. 

But Miss Chatterwits shook her head. 
“Oh, no, I’m not blind. There’s many 
other things I could tell you, too; but I 
speak for your own good, for I’m most as 
fond of you as I am of Kate.” 

With these mysterious words, she 
opened the door for Ben, who seemed in 
haste to go, to ponder perhaps what she 
had said, or to put it out of his mind, — 
which, Miss Chatterwits wondered as he 
left her. 

In suggesting to Ben what she believed 
to be Kate’s feeling toward him, Miss 
Chatterwits was governed by various mo- 
tives. Chief, probably, was her belief 
that her interference was really for Kate’s 
good. “I wish that somebody had ever 
interfered for me,’’ she said to herself, 
thinking of the one young man who had 
ever interested her, who she really be- 
lieved had been prevented only by bash- 
fulness from reciprocating her feelings. 
“TI believe it’s the duty of older people 
to try to bring things about,” she thought. 
** At any rate I don’t believe Kate could 
be offended at what I said. I know when 
people are just fitted for each other. 
Miss Theodora ¢ n’t understand about 
those things. She’s all wrong about it’s 
being Ernest and Kate. She isn’t ob- 
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serving. Mrs. Stuart Digby would a sight 
rather it had been Ernest than Ben, little 
as she cared for Ernest; and I’d be glad 
enough to help on things just for the sake 
of bothering Mrs. Digby. She never 
looks my way when she meets me, and I 
did hear that she told Kate she wished 
she wouldn’t come to see me so much. 
Well, it’s easier to look behind you than 
ahead, and I'll not say another word to 
Ben or Kate ; but I’ll wait and see.”’ 

3en tried to attach no importance to 
what Miss Chatterwits had said. 

«Suppose Kate does wear my picture 
in her locket —we’re very old friends, 
and that does not signify anything.” 

The next day he chanced to meet 
Kate at the crowded Winter Street cross- 
ing, after she had been shopping. Even 
as he piloted her across the street, thread- 
ing his way under the very feet of the 
car and carriage horses, his eye fell on 
the old-fashioned locket dangling from 
her fob. 

“Whose picture have you in that 
locket? Whose picture have you in that 
locket?” echoed itself in a dangerous 
refrain in his mind, until he feared that he 
should utter the words aloud. 

It was aclear, crisp afternoon ; the few 
autumn leaves that had fallen crackled 
under their feet ; the afternoon sun shone 
on the State House dome until it looked 
itself like a second sun. 

“Did you ever know so delightful a 
day?” said Kate. 

“ Never,’”’ said Ben positively. They 
took the longest way home, skirting the 
edge of the Frog Pond ; and then — what 
would Mrs. Digby have said ?— they sat 
down on a settee. 

Except for some small boys on the 
opposite shore sailing a refractory toy 
boat, they were almost alone, though in 
the very heart of the city. Kate gazed 
abstractedly at the clear reflection of the 
tall trees in the mirror before them. She 
dared not look at Ben, for she felt his 
eyes upon her, and this knowledge made 
her heart beat uncomfortably. 

She fingered nervously the little pack- 
age that she had brought from down 
town, and tried to think of something to 
say to break the spell. Ben saw that she 
avoided his eyes, and after waiting vainly 
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for a glance from her, he could bear the 
strain no longer. Speak he must, and 
would. For what reason could Kate 
have for treasuring that memento of him- 
self, if it were not that—? 

‘“« Kate,” he cried, leaning toward her, 
while the refrain in his brain found vent 
at last in words, “whose picture have 
you in that locket?” 

Kate started violently, grasping the 
locket as if detected in some crime. 

“Why do you ask?”’ she said, facing 
him resolutely, her cheeks crimson, her 
eyes bright. But her voice trembled, and 
Ben, with a lover’s perception, taking 
courage from these signs,-laid his hand 
gently on hers and drew the tell-tale 
locket from her unresisting grasp. 

‘Shall I open it, Kate?” he said 
slowly. ‘ Remember it will be my an- 
swer.” She looked into his eyes at last, 
and — well— what the answer was he 
read there you or I need not inquire. 
It is enough to know that half an hour 
later Ben and Kate walked homeward 
apparently unconscious of everything but 
each other’s existence. ‘They even passed 
by one or two acquaintances without 
bowing, although they really could have 
seen them perfectly well. 

When they reached Miss Theodora’s 
door they stood for a minute looking 
down the hill. 

‘¢ How blue the water is!” said Kate, 
gazing at the river, “and what an exqui- 
site tint in the sky! Did you ever see 
anything so lovely?” 

“Yes, I see something far lovelier 
now,” said Ben, regarding Kate herself 
intently. Her face seemed to reflect the 
ruddy tint she admired. 

“| meant the sunset,” she said firmly. 

“T should call it sunrise,’ smiled Ben, 
—and thus they entered the house. 


XXIII. 


Poor Miss Theodora! She could never 
have imagined herself so indifferent to 
anything that concerned Kate as she was 
at first to the news of her engagement. 
But at length, after she had several times 
seen Kate and Ben together, she won- 
dered that she had not long before real- 
ized their fitness for each other. Perhaps, 


after all, she had made a mistake in be- 
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lieving that Kate and Ernest could have 
been happy together. Certainly she had 
been very blind in her estimate of Kate’s 
feelings. She never knew, for pride for- 
bade the young girl to dwell on the 
rather painful subject, how difficult it was 
for Kate and Ben to gain Mrs. Digby’s 
consent to their engagement. It could 
hardly be said, indeed, that she gave her 
consent. She simply submitted to the 
inevitable. Kate was of age, and had 
her own money, an independence, if not 
a fortune; and Mrs. Digby, after using 
every argument, decided to make the 
best of what she could not help. Ralph, 
at least, would commit no social folly like 
this of his sister’s — Ralph, that model of 
discretion and mirror of good form. She 
did not even, as Miss Theodora had 
dreaded, reprove her husband’s cousin 
for allowing this love affair to develop 
unchecked by her. Whatever she may 
have thought of Miss Theodora’s blind- 
ness, she decided to make Kate’s en- 
gagement a family affair—an affair of her 
own small family, in which apparently she 
intended not to include her cousin. 

Then Miss Theodora, feeling her heart 
soften as she watched Kate and Ben, 
wondered if she had not been too hard 
with Ernest. Ought she not to show 
some interest in Eugenie? ‘Though this 
query never shaped itself in words spoken 
to Kate or any one else, it pressed it- 
self upon her constantly. A sentence 
from Ernest’s last letter haunted her: “I 
cannot be perfectly happy until I know 
that you and Eugenie have met. She has 
not written to me for some time, and I 
am almost sure this is because she is so 
much hurt at the coldness of my relatives. 
I did expect something different from you 
and Kate.” 

This letter touched Miss ‘Theodora 
more than a little; but Kate made no 
response when her cousin read it to 
her. Though she could not tell ex- 
actly why, Kate’s silence annoyed her. 
She even began to wonder what she 
should wear when she made the visit of 
ceremony; for she recalled all Ernest 
had said about Eugenie’s critical taste in 
dress. 

Miss Chatterwits happened to be sew- 
ing at Miss Theodora’s on the day when 
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the latter made her decision about Eu- 
genie. 

“ There’s a morning paper,” said the 
sempstress as Miss Theodora entered the 
room. “Tom Ketchum handed it to me 
on his way down town; said he had read 
it all but the deaths and marriages, which 
he knew I’d like to see. I ain’t had 
time to look at it yet, so you might read 
them to me, Miss Theodora.”’ 





“ Kurtz — Dicpy. At Troy, N. Y., on the 
24th inst., by Rev. John Brown, Eugenie, daugh- 
ter of Simon Kurtz of Boston, to Ralph, son of 
the late Stuart Digby of the same city.” 


“Well, I never!’ said Miss Chatter- 
wits. “ An elopement, I do believe! I’m 
glad I’m most through this skirt, so’s I 
can run over to Mrs. Ketchum’s and tell 
her I guess she didn’t read the paper 
very carefully this morning. If she’d seen 


“YOU ARE MORE THAN KIND—ALMOST CRUELLY KIND.’ 


Miss Theodora, putting on her glasses, 
turned to the appointed place. 

“Not a soul I know among those 
deaths! I’m disappointed,” said Miss 
Chatterwits, after Miss Theodora had 
read the list. “ Why, what is it?” she 
added ; for Ernest’s aunt was looking up 
with a curiously dazed expression, as she 
handed the paper to Miss Chatterwits 
and pointed to a brief notice: 


it she’d ’a’ been over here to find out how 
we took it. It’s always safe to read the 
deaths and marriages if you want news.” 

This speech was punctuated with brief 
pauses, as Miss Chatterwits removed the 
pins from her mouth and jabbed them 
into the cushion. She rushed on with 
a few other inconsequent remarks, ut- 
tered with the intention of giving Miss 
Theodora time to collect her thoughts, 
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“Well, how do you feel, Miss Theo- 
dora?” she asked at last. 

But Miss Theodora never told any one 
exactly how she felt when she heard of 
the strange ending of Ernest’s love af- 
fair. ‘To Ernest, of course, she gave a 
full measure of sympathy; and she was 
almost sorry that, as things had turned 
out, he would never know that she had 
made up her mind to make Eugenie’s ac- 
quaintance. Since she had, though for 
only a brief time, almost changed her 
point of view, she felt herself to be hyp- 
ocritical in receiving his praise for her 
acumen: “ You knew better than I what 
she was like.”’ 

Kate was indignant at her brother’s 
treachery. 

“T shall never forgive him for deceiv- 
ing Ernest so. But I can’t say that I’m 
surprised. I knew that she and Ralph 
had had a great flirtation even before she 
met Ernest. It was that which made me 
so unwilling to call on her. But I never 
thought that Ralph would marry her. 
Mamma, I believe, is going to receive her 
as if everything had been perfectly above 
board. But I know it’s only pride that 
leads her to take this stand. She really 
feels the whole thing very keenly.” 

Strangely enough, Ernest himself re- 
covered most quickly from the mortifica- 
tion of the whole affair. There was at 
first the shock to his pride, mingled with 
contempt for the deceit practised on him 
by Ralph and Eugenie. But he was 
young enough to recover quickly, and 
the element of contempt helped him 
to brush the whole matter aside. After 
all, Massachusetts and Colorado are far 
apart; and if propinquity is fate bearing, 
distance and separation are more de- 
structive of sentimental illusions than 
the average sentimentalist admits. In 
Ernest’s case, hard work was absorbing, 
‘and even Grace Easton, William Easton’s 
petty young daughter, was a long time in 
winning the place which she afterward 
held in his heart. Before his marriage 
with Grace Easton, Miss Theodora had 
been nearly two years in Colorado. 

The severest struggle with herself that 
Miss Theodora had ever had was the one 
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which ended in her going west. She 
yielded more quickly, though with greater 
pain, than in the two cases when she had 
given in to Ernest about Harvard and 
about Eugenie. It was a strange coin- 
cidence, that the very day after she had 
written to Ernest that she had decided 
to go to Colorado, she should have re- 
ceived a letter from him mentioning cas- 
ually the death of William Easton’s wife. 

The breaking up of her modest little 
home soon followed. 

“You will spend half of every year 
with us,” said Kate, now pleasantly settled 
in a house whose western windows over- 
looked the river. She had already begun 
to make life pleasant for Ben’s sisters, 
one of whom was always staying with 
her. 

“That will depend upon Ernest,”’ Miss 
Theodora had answered, smiling. As a 
matter of fact she did not return to Bos- 
ton, even for a visit, until after Ernest’s 
marriage ; and so with her removal to 
Colorado, her story—as a West-End 
story — may be said to end. 

The tall apartment houses which had 
begun to creep in even before she left the 
city, the electric cars now dashing through 
Charles Street, were innovations that cut 
her to the heart. 

“T would rather live here than in Col- 
orado,” she said; “but still it isn’t the 
old West End.” 

At first she had tried to avoid meeting 
William Easton; but efforts of this kind 
of course were useless. They met calmly 
enough ; and as they talked together, the 
years that had passed seemed as nothing. 

“So you have come west, after all, 
Theodora and for Ernest’s sake, too, 
though it was for his sake that you refused 
to come so long ago.” 

“Yes,” she said, “ for Ernest’s sake it 
seems, though when I see how much he 
owes to you, I realize that you are more 
than kind — almost cruelly kind —”’ 

Then William Easton, smiling some- 
what sadly, said nothing in reply, though 
indeed there was no need of words. We 
all know how a story of this kind ends 
in books ; and even in real life old lovers 
sometimes renew the pledges of youth. 








END. 
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By Wiliam Howe Downes and Frank Torrey Robinson. 


HE annals of the art of 
painting in this coun- 
try begin with the 
opening pages of the 
country’s own history. 
Even before the na- 

tion had a political existence, the New 

World had given birth to a Copley, a 

Stuart, a Trumbull, a West, a Peale and a 

Wright. Of these morning stars in our 

dim firmament of art, the greater three 

were natives of New England ; the others, 

of Pennsylvania, Maryland and New Jer- 
sey respectively. Thus we may name 

Boston and Philadelphia the cradles of 

our infant art, although their mantles have 

long ago descended upon the _ broad 
shoulders of New York, to-day the artis- 

* Reproduced, by permission, from the ‘‘ Domestic and 
Artistic Life of John Singleton Copley,” by Martha Bab- 


cock Amory. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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tic centre of the country, whose suprem- 
acy may at no distant date be in turn 
disputed by the metropolis of the great 
West. 

Aside from a handful of migratory 
British portrait painters, like Smybert, 
Blackburn, Pelham and _ Pine, who 
crossed the Atlantic before the Revolu- 
tion in search of commissions for like- 
nesses from the colonial nabobs, the half 
dozen names already mentioned represent 
virtually all the respectable traditions of 
art that belong to the Colonial and Rev- 
olutionary period. 

In some respects that was unquestion- 
ably a day of small things, and yet a 
period to which the name of Copley can 
be referred is not by any means to be 
despised. John Singleton Copley stands 
at the head of our old masters. Even 
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before he went to England he appears 
to have divined, in the backwoods at- 
mosphere of the town of Boston of 1760, 
the essence of the art of portraiture as 
practised by the great painters of old; 
and there is nothing more truly phe- 
nomenal in the whole story of Ameri- 
can art, nothing which more completely 
refutes the prevalent studio nonsense 


BENJAMIN 


AFTER A _ PAINTING 


about the artist’s dependence upon the 
“art atmosphere,” than the stately se- 
ries of about three hundred fine por- 
traits, so distinguished in style, so truth- 
ful and candid in characterization, so 
elegant in bearing and garb, which this 
young man painted before he left New 
England in 1774. It is first and last as 
a portrait painter that Copley excelled ; 
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OLD MASTERS. 

for, although his historical works in the 
National Gallery of England, “The 
Death of Lord Chatham” and “The 
Death of Major Pierson,’ and _his 
“Charles I. Demanding the Impeached 
Members of the House of Commons,” 
in the Boston Public Library, are often 
alluded to as his masterpieces, because 
it seems logical to some minds to assume 


WEST. 
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that the nature of the artist’s effort must 
be proportionate to the importance of 
the undertaking, yet all Copley’s histori- 
cal paintings when analyzed are merely 
skilfully composed portrait groups. This 
is especially true of the “Charles I.” 
picture in Boston, in which there are 
not less than sixty figures and all the 
heads are based upon likenesses by Van 
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Dyck, Lely and others. 
Copley’s talent was 
enormous, but it is 
quite open to question 
whether he had a suffi- 
ciently lively imagina- 
tion to paint history 
with anything more 
than passable success. 
On the other hand it 
may be doubted if he 
has been appreciated 
at his full worth as a 
portrait painter, except 
by those hidalgos of 
New England who are 
fortunate enough to 
possess the likenesses 
of some of their au- 
thentic ancestors 
painted by him. ‘The 
mere possession of a 
Copley has been said 
to be equivalent to a warrant of nobility 
in Massachusetts. 

The best examples of Copley’s portrait 
work are the four portraits of the Boyls- 
ton family in the great dining-hall of the 
Harvard Memorial Hall in Cambridge. 
These comprise two portraits of Nicholas 
Boylston and one each of Thomas Boyls- 
ton and his wife. The portrait of Mrs. 
Boylston was the one selected to be sent 
to the World’s Fair by the Boston Com- 
mittee on the Retrospective Exhibit of 
American Art, as the best possible repre- 
sentative work by Copley; and his fame 
might safely be allowed to rest solely on 
that one canvas. Whoever has not seen 
this portrait of Mrs. Boylston does not 
know Copley; that is the high-water 
mark of his art. We ought to mention, 
however, the family group, depicting 
Copley himself with his charming wife 
and his lovely children and his dignified 
father-in-law, which is exhibited, together 
with the celebrated portraits of John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams, in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts. This group 
is, to say the least, a remarkably complete 
and interesting performance; and the 
quaint figure of the little girl in it, evi- 
dently the artist’s favorite child and the 
pride of the household, is worthy of the 
brush of Van Dyck. Another noticeable 
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work of Copley’s in the 
Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts is the large 
canvas known as “ Wat- 
son and the Shark,’ an 
unusual order of sub- 
ject for this painter, 
though not the only 
instance of his depart- 
ure from his special 
field of work. The 
thrilling episode of 
Watson’s encounter 
with the shark took 
place in the harbor of 
Havana ; and, although 
Copley knew of it only 
by hearsay, the most 
fanatical realist could 
scarcely demand a 
more vivid, a more 
graphic or a more 
plausible account of 
the hairbreadth escape. It is of no par- 
ticular consequence to us, however grati- 
fying it may have been to Copley himself, 
that he became a Royal Academician only 
four years after establishing himself in 
London, and that his son subsequently 
became the famous Lord Lyndhurst. 
The fact that we like best to recall is that 
Copley, born and bred on American soil, 
did his best work and formed his style as 
a young man before he had ever been 
subjected to any foreign influences what- 
ever, and, according to all accounts, never 
forgot the fealty due to the land of his 
birth, to which his heart turned from 
amidst the adulation and excitement of 
a successful artist’s career in the 
most capital of the world. 

Not less conspicuous before the eyes 
of the world (though with how much 
less deserving as an artist) during the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, was 
that amiable gentleman and mediocre 
painter, Benjamin West, born in Penn- 
sylvania, of Quaker stock, in 1738. We 
all remember the story of the juvenile 
prodigy who made a brush out of the 
hairs pulled from the tail of his cat, and 
drew such a marvellous likeness of his 
infant brother asleep in his cradle; and 
this remarkable youngster afterward be- 
came the president of the Royal Acad- 
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GILBERT 
AFTER A PORTRAIT 
emy in England. Certainly his career 
was an extraordinary one. He left Phil- 
adelphia for New York at the age of 
twenty. Two years later he went to 
Italy. Three years later still we find 
him in England with his head full of the 
‘‘ grand style’ so much talked of by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds; and there he shortly 
became the court painter to George IIL., 
for whom he worked almost exclusively 
from 1767 until 1802. He was one of 
the original members of the Royal Acad- 
emy, and succeeded Sir Joshua as its 
president in 1792. If we have any 
curiosity to ascertain what sort of a 
painter he was, we have only to look at 
his “ Death on the Pale Horse ”’ and his 
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STUART. 
BY JOHN NEAGLE, 

“Christ Rejected,” in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, his “ Christ 
Healing the Sick in the Temple,” in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, his “ King Lear,” 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, or 
his innumerable portraits of distinguished 
Pennsylvanians. He was the most re- 
markable example of what our French 
friends call a ‘success of esteem’”’ that 
the rolls of American art can furnish 
forth. Every young student of art went 
to him for instruction and advice, and he 
was a sort of general guide, philosopher 
and friend to all the younger American 
artists who found their way sooner or 
later to the mother country. 


Charles Willson Peale, born 1741, 
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JOSEPH WRIGHT. 


chiefly known to fame on account of 


his portraits of Washington, painted from 
life, was a native of Maryland. He 
spent most of his professional life in 
Philadelphia, where he founded a mu- 
seum of natural history in 1784, and was 
one of the founders also of the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts in 1805. 
He was so highly and so justly esteemed 
as a portrait painter, that no less than 
forty-three of his works appeared in the 
loan collection of historical portraits 
exhibited in Philadelphia in 1888. His 
second son, Rembrandt Peale, born 1778, 
inherited his father’s predilection’ for 
the art, and when a lad of eight was 
deeply interested in watching his father 
paint a portrait of Washington. Sub- 


sequently the father and son both had 
the honor of several sittings from the 
“Father of his Country.” Rembrandt 
Peale afterward made many efforts to 
realize his ideal of Washington, chiefly 
by combining his own and his father’s 
work. Finally, in 1823, under great and 
long-continued excitement, he produced 
a picture which seems to have satisfied 
his ambition in this direction; at all 
events it was bought by the United States 
government, and. now hangs in the Vice- 
President’s room at Washington. Young 
Peale lived in Philadelphia, London 
and Paris, and painted the portraits of 
many eminent people,— among others, 





Thomas Jefferson, DeWitt Clinton, Mrs. 


Madison, Commodores Decatur, Perry 
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and Bainbridge, Generals Gaines and 
Armstrong, Cuvier, David, Denon, De- 
lambre, Michaux, Gay-Lussac and Hou- 
don. His most important work was 
a very large painting (13 by 24 feet) 
called “The Court of Death,’’ which 
was extensively exhibited, engraved and 
lithographed. He wrote an interesting 
biography of his father, a book on Italy, 
a volume of reminiscences of art and 
artists, etc. All in all, the Peales were 
an active power in their time. 

Gilbert Stuart was born in Rhode Island 
in 1755. He was a good deal of a rover, 
living in London, Dublin, New York, 


JOHN 
AFTER A PAINTING 
Philadelphia, Washington and _ Boston ; 
and he attained a pre-eminent position 
among American portrait painters. He 
painted three original portraits of Wash- 
ington; namely, the “ Athenzum”’ por- 
trait, the “ Vaughan”’ portrait, and the 
‘“ Lansdowne ” portrait, the “ Athenzeum”’ 
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portrait being the one most widely recog- 
nized as the typical Washington; but of 
these three likenesses he made no less 
than sixty-one replicas. They have been 
engraved more than two hundred times. 
In the catalogue of Stuart’s works issued 
by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts in 
1880 there are seven hundred and _forty- 
six portraits recorded, including sixty- 
one portraits of Washington. Since then 
a number more have come to light. 
Stuart was a great workman, and his 
pictures are in as good condition to-day 
as they were at the very moment they 
left his easel, owing largely to the perfect 


TRUMBULL, 


WALDO AND JEWETT. 


purity of his color and the simplicity and 
soundness of his method of painting. 
Take his florid and robust head of the 
brave General Henry Knox, in the Bos- 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, and one will 
probably ask one’s self the question: 
Where shall I find better portraiture than 
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WASHINGTON 


AFTER 


this? It is painted freely, easily and boldly, 
with the gusto and unconscious power of 


a master. Stuart was a man of more 
mother-wit than cultivation. He was 
blunt, quick-tempered, jovial, a very 


shrewd reader of character, and a keen 
student of human nature. Above all he 
had the inestimable advantage of living 
for a while in England during the Golden 
Age of art in that country, the age of 
such painters as Gainsborough, Reynolds, 
Lawrence and Raeburn. There is noth- 
ing to wonder at in his proficiency, for 
he was a logical product of his epoch and 
environment; and it may be doubted if, 
under the conditions Copley had con- 
fronted in his youth, Stuart would have 
attained an equal eminence in his voca- 
tion. Stuart was perfectly well aware of 
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A PAINTING BY HARDING. 


his own limitations, and he never at- 
tempted to do anything that he could 
not do well. The human head wa; his 
sole and lifelong subject of study ; and it 
is but justice to say that in his best days 
he could paint a head as well as any 
painter of any school. There are always 
many excellent examples of his work to 
be seen in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Aris, which possesses his “ Athenzeum ”’ 
portraits of Washington and Martha 
Washington, his “ Washington at Dor- 
chester Heights,” the portraits of General 
Knox, Hon. Josiah Quincy, and of other 
notabilities of the early days of the re- 
public. In the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts there are his portraits of 
Mrs. Samuel Blodget (a noted beauty), 
Elizabeth Bradley, Mrs. William Jackson, 
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Mrs. Richard Peters and John Nixon, 
with replicas of the “ Athenzum ” and 
‘Lansdowne ’”’ Washingtons. The eques- 
trian portrait of Washington, known as the 
“ Washington at Dorchester Heights,’’ is 
probably familiar to all, at least by means 
of the reproductions. It is a large paint- 
ing, and the General is a dignified figure, 
squarely planted on his feet and serene 
as a June morning, in the midst of the 
smoke of the bombardment of Boston 
and the prancing of his spirited white 
steed. 

We now come to Colonel John Trum- 
bull, painter and soldier, a contemporary 
of Stuart’s, whose historical pictures of 
“The Battle of Bunker 
Hill,” “The Death of 
Montgomery,” etc., 
stirred our youthful 
fancies in our school 
days as we pored over 
the History of the 
United States. His 
most important works 
are in the rotunda of 
the Capitol at Wash- 
ington and in the 
picture gallery of the 


Yale School of the 
Fine Arts at New 
Haven. In the latter 


place more than eighty 
of his pictures and 
miniatures are pre- 
served, and it is a most 
interesting collection. His eight subjects 
from the American Revolution, and nearly 
two hundred and fifty portraits of persons 
distinguished in that important period, 
painted from life, form a priceless histori- 
cal gallery. In the Capitol at Washing- 
ton are his large pictures of the ‘‘ Declara- 
tion of Independence,” the “Surrender 
of Lord Cornwallis,’’ the ‘ Surrender of 
General Burgoyne,” and “ Washington 
Resigning his Commission.” John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke called the picture of 
the “ Declaration of Independence ” the 
“ shin piece ;”’ and no one can look at 
it without being struck by the unfortunate 
aptness of the nickname. This picture 
was first exhibited in Boston in 1818, and 
when John Adams went to see it he re- 
marked: ‘ There! that is the door out 
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of which Washington rushed when I first 
alluded to him as the man best qualified 
for commander-in-chief of the American 
army.’’ In the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts are Trumbull’s “Sortie from Gib- 
raltar,” “Priam and the Dead Body of 
Hector,” and two of his portraits. Har- 
vard University also possesses several of 
his portraits. 

Colonel Trumbull was an earnest stu- 
dent of art and a man of varied accom- 
plishments. He’had a somewhat cheq- 
uered career. He was the son of Jonathan 
Trumbull, the Revolutionary Governor of 
Connecticut, a graduate of Harvard, and 
had just taken up the serious study of art 

when the Revolution 
broke out and he en- 
tered the army as ad- 
jutant to the First 
Connecticut Regi- 
; ment, subsequently ris- 
ing to the rank of 
colonel. He left the 
service in the winter 
of 1777, and in 1780 
he resumed the study 
of art under Benjamin 
West at London. 
While thus employed 
he was arrested, on the 
arrival of the news of 
André’s exécution, was 
imprisoned for seven 
or eight months, and 
was finally released 
only through the potent influence of 
West. He returned to England three 
years later, and remained there about six 
years. It was after his return to the 
United States in 1789 that he completed 
his historical pictures of the “ Battle of 
Bunker Hill,’ the “ Death of Montgom- 
ery,” etc., which will perpetuate his name. 
Washington sat to him seven times in 
1790, and the same year Trumbull finished 
a full-length portrait of Washington for 
the city of New York. Another full- 
length, painted in Philadelphia in 1792 
and now in the Yale College collection, 
was considered by the artist to be the 
best portrayal of Washington in his heroic 
and military character. 
We must not omit a 


MORSE, 


brief allusion 


to another vicissitude of Trumbull’s life. 
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He was in Paris at the time of the French 
Revolution, and falling under suspicion 
as a foreigner, he was arrested, and this 
time his life and liberty were saved by 
the intervention of the artist David, who, 
showing the authorities a print of the 
“ Battle of Bunker Hill,’ asked them if 
the man who painted that picture were 
not a good enough republican. ‘This ap- 
peal seems to have hit the mark. 

Colonel Trumbull was president of the 
American Academy of the Fine Arts in 
New York from 1816 to 1825; and he 
died in that city in 1843, at the advanced 
age of eighty-seven years. 

The last, and probably the least re- 
nowned, of the little group of a half 
dozen old masters we have named, Joseph 
Wright, was mainly distinguished by his por- 
traits of the much bepainted Washington. 
Twoof these, belonging respectively to Mr. 
Clarence Winthrop Bowen of New York 
and Mr. Gideon L. McKean of Chicago, 
with a portrait of Martha Washington 
belonging to Mr. Bowen, were exhibited 
at the World’s Fair. One of Wright’s 
likenesses was engraved for the Century 
Magazine, November, 1887. Another is 
in the private collection of Mrs. William 
Biddle of Philadelphia. Washington gave 
Wright several sittings at Rocky Hill 
near Princeton, New Jersey, in 1783. 
The artist painted two other portraits of 
Washington about the same time ; and in 
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1790 he drew Washington’s profile 
sat in church. This likeness he after- 
ward etched and published. Wright was 
the first draughtsman and die-sinker of 
the United States Mint, and the so- 
called “ Manly Medal” of Washington is 
supposed to be his work. He died of 
yellow fever in Philadelphia in 1793. 
The Pennsylvania Academy owns a por- 
trait group representing Wright and his 
family, painted by himself. 

Certain analogies between most of the 
early American artists will be likely to 
strike one. They were all portrait paint- 
ers: landscape at that time had not 
come into fashion. They were all the 
admirers and, when possible, the pupils 
of Benjamin West. Like him, when they 
got a chance, they were very anxious to 
paint some big historical or scriptural 
subject in the “ grand style,’’ — what the 


as he 





ALVAN FISHER. 


French critics nowadays would call 
“ erandes machines” or “ croutes.”’ They 
all painted portraits of George Washing- 
ton (all except Copley, who had left 
the country before Washington had _ be- 
come famous) with bewildering profusion 
and “ damnable iteration ;” and possibly 
it is not too harsh to say of some of them 
that their good fortune in obtaining an 
opportunity to paint the likeness of the 
first President has been the chief if not 
the only means of rescuing their names 
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from oblivion. We believe, however, that 
Malbone, the prince of American min- 
iaturists, Vanderlyn, the portraitist and 
historical painter, and ‘Thomas Sully were 
not of these, — though the latter per- 


petrated a very large and very bad 
picture of “ Washington Crossing the 


Delaware,”’ which for many years hung 
in the old hall of musty curios attached 


to the Boston Museum on ‘Tremont 
Street. Sully painted innumerable por- 
traits during his long and prosperous 


career, including those of Lafayette (in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia), Fanny 
Kemble, Charles Kemble, George Fred- 
erick Cook and others (in the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy), Thomas Jefferson (in 
the United States Military Academy at 





F. E. CHURCH. 

West Point), Commodore Decatur (in 
the New York City Hall), Reverdy John- 
son and Charles Carrojl (in Baltimore), 
and of Queen Victoria (in the rooms of 
the St. George’s Society in Philadelphia). 
He was a graceful painter of fair ladies, 
and made a romantic series of Ameri- 
can beauties, and a similar series of the 
heroines of Shakespeare, which met 
with marked popular approval. His full- 
length portrait of General Jonathan Will- 
iams is one of his most forcible works, 
and gives a favorable idea of his talent 
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John Vanderlyn, born in 1776 at Kings- 
ton, New York, was known as the painter 
of two very celebrated works in their 
time, the “ Marius among the Ruins of 
Carthage”’ and the “Ariadne.” He 
also painted the “ Landing of Columbus,” 
in the rotunda of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton, and the portrait of President Zach- 
ary ‘Taylor, which is in the Corcoran 
Gallery at Washington. Poor Vanderlyn 
died in poverty at his native place in 
1852, an embittered and disappointed 
man. 

Of Malbone, the miniaturist, born at 
Newport in 1777, Allston, his friend, said : 
“He had the happy faculty of elevat- 
ing the character without impairing the 
likeness,” which is a fine definition of 
the process that every first-rate portrait 
painter employs to make a work of art. 

Contemporaneous with Sully, that is to 
say, born after the American Revolution, 
but before the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, were Washington Allston, 
Samuel F. B. Morse, Thomas Birch, 
Thomas Doughty, Alvan Fisher, Chester 
Harding, Asher B. Durand, Stuart New- 
ton, Waldo, Jouett, Jarvis, Frothingham, 
Catlin, Neagle and Ingham. 

Of all these, Allston attained to the 
greatest reputation at home and abroad, 
and became for a time the foremost 


American artist. He was by birth a 
South Carolinian, and he _ studied art 
abroad; but the greater part of his 


professional life was spent in Boston and 
Cambridge, where he was sincerely be- 
loved for his amiable personal qualities, 
and well-nigh deified for his supposed 
genius as a painter. It is indeed a 
pity that we should be obliged to say 
“supposed” genius, but candor and 
regard for justice compel us to say that 
at the present day Allston does not 
loom up before us as a demi-god, nor 
yet as an “ American Titian,” and the 
disinterested historian of art must know 
how to abate in all kindness the ex- 
travagant and absurd claims of his per- 
fervid worshippers. ‘The truth is, Alls- 
ton reflected, and in a_ necessarily 
imperfect and fragmentary way, the 
glories of the Italian old masters. He 
studied the works of those splendid 
painters with so much ardor that he had 
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less time left than would have been 
desirable in which to study the works of 
the Creator. But it was the fashion in 
his day to imitate the old masters. More 
than one clever and promising young 
painter and student has probably been 
spoiled by being held up as the “ Ameri- 
can ‘Titian,’ or the American this, that 
and the other. ‘There was 
one vain creature who dared 
to name himself as a peer 
of the immortal Venetian, 
and who claimed to have 
discovered the secret of his 
genius, —as if genius was 
some sort of trick of the 
brush, some occult jugglery 
of pigments, to be detected 
by the cunning mousing in- 
vestigator. ‘There is not 
much to be said about the 
paintings of Allston; and as 
we come to the later men 
we shall find much more 
vitally interesting produc- 
tions, such as the pictures 
of Abbott Thayer, John La 
Farge, Winslow Homer and 
George Inness. 

The “ Jeremiah,” which 
belongs to Yale University, 
is an obvious souvenir of 
Michael Angelo, and it illus- 
trates the propinquity of the 
sublime and the ridiculous. 
Allston’s best work appears 
to have been done while he 
was in England, although perhaps an ex- 
ception must be made of “ Spalatro, or 
the Vision of the Bloody Hand,” which 
was painted in Cambridge. ‘The Museum 
of Fine Arts in Boston possesses several 
of his famous pictures, among others 
“ Elijah Fed by the Ravens,” a portrait 
of himself, a landscape, a portrait of 
Benjamin West, “Isaac of York,” the 
“Rising of a Thunderstorm at Sea,” 
“ Christ Healing the Sick,” “ Death of 
King John,” “Dido and Anna,” a por- 
trait of Coleridge, and the large and 
much-discussed unfinished painting of 
‘* Belshazzar’s Feast,’ upon which he was 
employed at the time of his death in 
1843. We should be grateful to Allston 
for his aims and his spirit rather than for 
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what he accomplished in the way of 
painting. 

Morse, who became the world-renowned 
inventor of the electric telegraph, was a 
pupil of Allston’s, and was also president 
of the National Academy of Design. 


He was a sculptor as well as a painter, 
but he abandoned art as a profession at 


HENRY INMAN, 

the age of forty-eight. He never at- 
tained to a position of great eminence 
as a painter. His “ Landing of the Pil- 
grims” is in the Charlestown branch of 
the Boston Public Library; his “ House 
of Representatives in 1823” was exhib- 
ited at the National Academy of 1869; 
and he painted many portraits, among 
the rest that of Noah Webster of diction- 
ary fame. 

Birch, the marine painter, an Eng- 
lishman by birth, who lived in Philadel- 
phia, was an artist of much merit, whose 
pictures of the naval battles of the War 
of 1812 are of great historical and artis- 
tic interest. 

Another early marine painter of talent 
was R. A. Salmon of Boston, who was 
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also of English origin. His pictures of the 
sea are very skilfully and learnedly painted, 
and recall by their style the works of the 
Dutch old master, Van der Velde. 
Jouett, Jarvis, Frothingham, Waldo, 
Neagle, Ingham, Fisher, Harding, were 
all portrait painters of reputation. Old 
New Yorkers will have no trouble in re- 
membering any number of the excellent 
if somewhat literal likenesses executed 
by Waldo and Jouett in collaboration. 
Jarvis, a nephew of John Wesley, painted 
a considerable number of full-length por- 
traits of naval and military heroes for the 
city of New York. Frothingham was a 
painter of no mean degree of accom- 
plishment, although but few of his works 
have survived in good condition. He 
was a Bostonian. Chester Harding en- 
joyed an extraordinary popularity for 
many years in Boston, even outstripping 
the great Stuart in the popular esteem. 
He was self-educated and began life as a 
sign painter. He always gota fine like- 
ness. His full-length portraits of Daniel 
Webster and Chief Justice Marshall are 
in the Boston Athenzeum ; his John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke is in the Corcoran 
Gallery at Washington; and among his 
other portraits are those of Charles Car- 
roll of Carroliton, the poet Rogers, the 
historian Alison, and several members of 
the British royal family. A very inter- 
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esting biography of Harding has lately 
been published by his daughter. Neagle, 
who spent the best part of his professional 
life in Philadelphia, gained great dis- 
tinction in his specialty, and was un- 
doubtedly one of the most accomplished 
portraitists of his day. Ingham was one 
of the New York old masters, whose 
beautifully finished pictures are still pre- 
served in many an old Manhattan family 
with jealous care. He was an Irishman, 
and painted besides portraits some very 
handsome and clever small genre pic- 
tures. Fisher was likewise a successful 
painter of domestic genre works as well 
as portraits, and passed most of his pro- 
fessional years in Boston. 

Catlin was the first American artist 
who achieved reputation as a delineator 
of the life of the aborigines. He is said 
to have lived eight years among the In- 
dians, and to have become familiar with 





DANIEL HUNTINGTON, 
no less than forty-eight different tribes. 
He painted two hundred portraits of 
prominent chiefs and braves, and his work 
on the whole was of conspicuous ethno- 
logical value. 

Stuart Newton, the nephew and pupil 
of Stuart, was a painter of small genre 
subjects, which he executed with great 
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ability. His “ Forsaken,” in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, and his “ Impor- 
tunate Author,” belonging to Mr. E. N. 
Perkins of Boston, which was exhibited 
at the World’s Fair, are good examples 
of his exquisitely colored imaginative 
pictures. We have had no pianter since 
Stuart Newton who excelled him in this 
line. He was one of the most richly 
endowed colorists that our school has 
produced. 

Thomas Cole has been called the 
father of American landscape. It is 
certain that he was pre-eminent among 
the American landscape painters who 
flourished when it was the fashion to say 
that we had the greatest school of land- 
scape art in the world, and when the 
Hudson River School was at the height 
of its glory. Cole was an imaginative 
man and a true votary of nature, and he 
has immortalized the beautiful and _his- 
toric region about the Catskill Moun- 
tains. Who does not remember with 
feelings of affectionate regard his famous 
series of symbolical paintings representing 
“The Voyage of Life’? Who of the 
elder generation of Americans can forget 
his “Course of Empire” and his “ The 
Cross and the World”? Yet it must be 
confessed that these emblematical works 
were not as well painted as his landscapes 
derived from a more direct observation 
of nature. The Hudson River School 
has been almost forgotten in these days, 
but its history is a part, and a very im- 
portant part, of the history of American art. 

Cole, Durand, Doughty, Kensett, F. E. 
Church, the Harts, McEntee, — these 
were the worthy forerunners of Inness, 
Picknell, Enneking and the rest of the 
later leaders in landscape. 

Cole was the strongest and most inter- 
esting artistic personality among the early 
landscape painters. In his “Tornado,” 
in the Corcoran Gallery, Washington, one 
feels that he was not a mere literalist, but 
divined the spirit of the inanimate world. 
In other words, he approached the land- 
scape not to set down a copy of the scene 
spread out before him, but as a poeti- 
cal interpreter; and we are not in the 
least extravagant in claiming for him a 
high place among the landscape poets of 
the world. 
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Doughty was a native of Philadelphia, 
and a charming landscape artist, whose 
works are usually painted in a silvery 
gray tone somewhat similar though of 
course not equal to the early morning 
effects of Corot. Barring a slight thin- 
ness of color, there are no merits in 
landscape painting that Doughty can be 
said to have lacked. He is a bright 
luminary indeed among the old American 
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artists. He moved from Philadelphia to 
Boston about the time of the opening of 
the Atheneum, and became a regular 
exhibitor at its annual exhibitions. 
There are two of his landscapes in the 
Corcoran Gallery at Washington, and 
three of his works were shown at the 
The Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy possesses several of his pictures. 
Asher B. Durand was another honor- 
able practician of the Hudson River 
School, and for many years occupied an 
enviable position as one of the most es- 
teemed artists in New York. He was 
president of the National Academy for 
sixteen years. His landscapes would be 
considered old-fashioned nowadays, but 
they are still delightfully atmospheric, 
sincere and picturesque. His mountain 
scenes and wood interiors are painted 
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with close fidelity to nature, and are ele- 
gantly drawn and composed. 

Kensett, who had studied in Europe 
several years, also painted wood interiors 
with a certain poetry and delicacy of 
color. He treated the hazy, dreamy 
afternoons of the White Mountains and 
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their later productions have seemed to 
be less directly inspired by the study and 
observation of nature. 

Of Frederick E. Church, the painter 
of the “Heart of the Andes” and of 
« Niagara,’’ we have space for but a pass- 
ing word. He is the best example of 
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the beach of Newport with a sympathetic, 
facile manner that was most agreeable ; 
and his popularity was unbounded. 

The earlier examples of McEntee’s 
and James Hart’s works were original 
and full of promise, and some of the 
former’s autumnal landscapes are ad- 
mirably truthful and sympathetic; but 


the old school of American painters, a 
man of lofty and original ideas, who sees 
far above his head into the upper ether 
and among the great elevations of the 
mountains, as no other painter of our 
time sees. His work, compared with 
that of Bierstadt or of Thomas Moran in 
the same vein, possesses infinitely more 
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vitality and grasp, and 
we must surely place 
Church well above all 
other competitors in 
the field of mountain 
pictures such as were 
the fashion half a cen- 
tury ago. 

With the beginning 
of the second quarter 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury we find a new 
group of portrait 
painters coming to the 
front and replacing 
gradually the older 
men in the three east- 
ern cities of New York, 
Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton ; and among these 
nineteenth century art- 
ists are several of the 
very highest rank. We need allude only 
to Inman, Alexander, Healy, Page, Elliott, 
Ames, Staigg, Gray, Hicks, Baker and 
their contemporaries, who flourished be- 
tween 1820 and 1860. 

Henry Inman, a native of Utica, New 
York, painted the portraits of many dis- 
tinguished men, including Macaulay, the 
historian and essayist, Wordsworth, the 
poet, Dr. Thomas Chalmers, Chief Justice 
Marshall, Henry Clay, Thomas Sully and 
Dr. P. S. Physick. Most of his works 
are in New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton. He painted a few landscapes and 
genre pictures also. Among the latter 
the best known are his ‘“ Boyhood of 
Washington,” “Rip Van Winkle,” and 
* Ruins of Brambletye House.” 

Francis Alexander, born in Connecticut 
in 1800, was an excellent portrait painter, 
who passed most of his professional life in 
Boston. There are good examples of his 
work to be seen in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and the Harvard Memorial Hall. 
Alexander was a refined and sympathetic 
artist, and his pictures are full of intelli- 
gence and sensibility. The story is told 
of him that while he was in Rome Sir 
Walter Scott visited his studio, and seeing 
a small painting of a Magdalen on the 
artist’s easel, took a good look at it, and 
then remarked: “She’s been forgiven.” 
It was a neat compliment. 
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G. P. A. Healy, who 
died in 1894 at the age 
of eighty-seven, has 
probably painted the 
portraits of as many 
famous people as any 
American artist. The 
list of his distinguished 


sitters comprises 
Longfellow, Webster, 


Clay, Calhoun, Guyot, 
Seward, Grant, Thiers, 
John Quincy Adams, 
Andrew Jackson, Mar- 
tin Van Buren, Tyler, 
Polk, Fillmore, Pierce, 
3uchanan, Lincoln, 
Grant, Arthur, George 
Peabody, and many 
others. His immense 
historical picture of 
“* Webster Replying to 
Hayne,” which hangs in Faneuil Hall, 
Boston, contains one hundred and thirty 
portraits, including those of Webster, 
Hayne, Everett, Story, Ticknor, M. de 
Toqueville, John Quincy Adams, Genera! 
Scott, Calhoun, Polk, Cass, and many 
other celebrated people who were present 
on that great occasion. ‘The canvas is 
sixteen by thirty feet in dimensions, but 
it is mediocre in point of color. 

William Page, born in Albany in 1811, 
and spending his professional life in 
Albany, in New York, in Boston and in 
Rome, was the leading portrait and fig- 
ure painter of his time in this country, 
and was in all respects a most remarkable 
man. He is the author of some of the 
most notable portraits ever painted in the 
United States, among which are those 
of John Quincy Adams, Josiah Quincy, 
Charles Sumner, James Russell Lowell, 
Wendell Phillips, President Eliot of Har- 
vard, Colonel Robert G. Shaw, Governor 
Marcy, Governor Fenton, Henry Ward 
Beecher, Charlotte Cushman and Robert 
Browning. What a gallery of celebrities ! 
Page also painted some extraordinary 
historical and religious works, such as 
his “ Farragut’s Triumphant Entry into 
Mobile Bay,’ “Ruth and Naomi,” 
“ Moses,” “ Venus ” and “ Shakespeare.” 
He was cne of the most picturesque and 
interesting characters of modern times. 
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He lived in a world 
of the imagination, 
and was a man of 
intense intellectual 
activity and original 
thought. His pene- 
tration was wonder- 
ful, and he could read 
the very minds of his 
sitters. 

Close to Page 
comes Charles Loring 
Elliott, born in Scipio, 
New York, in 1812. 
He was located in 
New York City most 
of his life. ‘The 
amount of work 
turned out by this 
accomplished artist 
in his too brief career 
—some seven hun- 
dred portraits, many 
of them of the emi- 
nent people of his day 
— is not less surpris- 
ing than the superb quality of the work. 
His drawing, color and command of 
character and expression were all that 
could be desired, and the artists who are 
familiar with his best canvases say that he 
was a master. There are six of his por- 
traits in the Corcoran Gallery in Wash- 
ington. They represent William Cullen 
Bryant, Mr. W. W. Corcoran, the founder 
of the gallery, Asher B. Durand, and 
some others not so well known. Others 
whose portraits were painted by Elliott 
were Fitz-Greene Halleck, Matthew Vas- 
sar, Fletcher Harper, James T. Brady, Fen- 
imore Cooper, Governors Seymour and 
Hunt, Erastus Corning and the artist 
himself. 

Joseph Ames, born in 1816, was, like 
Chester Harding, self-educated ; and in 
the days of Allston’s ascendancy in 
Boston he was one of the foremost por- 
trait painters in that city. He also 
painted the likenesses of many distin- 
guished people, — Webster, Lincoln, 
Choate, Prescott, Emerson and others. 
His likenesses of Webster have become 
widely recognized as the best counterfeit 
presentments of that statesman. These 
works are strongly modelled and _ vigor- 
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ous in handling, but 
wanting in refinement 
and sympathy. 
Ames’s portrait of 
the eminent Grecian, 
President Felton, is 
in the Harvard Me- 
morial Hall. Ames 
was the author of 
the painting of the 
“Death of Webster,” 
which has been made 
extensively known by 
the engravings of it. 
Richard M. Staigg, 
born 1817, was a 
miniaturist and a 
fairly accomplished 
painter of portraits 
and genre pieces in 
oil. He was a pupil 
of Allston. The me- 
morial exhibition of 
his works, soon after 


QUARTLEY. : 
: his death, at the Bos- 
ton Art Club, con- 
tained over one hundred and forty 


pictures, of which the miniatures were 
the best. 

Henry Peters Gray, born 1819, was a 
painter of portraits and genre pictures in 
New York, a fond student of the Italian 
old masters, president of the National 
Academy of Design, and a skilled aca- 
demic artist. He will be remembered 
by his mellow-toned ideal heads and a 
few of his imaginative subjects such as 
“The Birth of our Flag,”’ the “ Apple of 
Discord ’’ and the “ Wages of War.” 

Among the most conspicuous works of 
Thomas Hicks, born 1823, are his por- 
traits of Edwin Booth as Iago, Dr. Kane, 
Henry Ward Beecher, William Cullen 
Bryant, Bayard Taylor, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
William M. Evarts and Hamilton Fish. 

George A. Baker, born 1821, was an 
extremely popular painter of the por- 
traits of ladies and children. He died 
in 1880. 

We must not omit a mention of the 
venerable president of the Academy, 
Daniel Huntington, born 1816, who has 
painted a vast number of portraits of 
famous people. 
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Passing somewhat rapidly over the 
names of about a score of artists belong- 
ing to the past of our art history, in the 


field of figure and genre painting we would. 


recall the achievements of Mount, Bing- 
ham, Fuller, Hunt, Irving and Schussele. 
In historical work we must review in the 
same cursory way the efforts of such men 
as Leutze and Rothermel. In landscape, 
cattle and marine painting we must not 
forget to pay our tribute to Cranch, 
Gignoux, Hamilton, Gifford, Bellows, 
Wyant, Johnston, Cole, Rebinson, Quart- 
ley, Tilton, Bispham, Morvillier and Dick 
Fuller. This enumeration virtually ex- 
hausts the roll of our dead painters of 
note, and brings us up to the men of 
to-day. 

William Sidney Mount of New York 
was one of the most successful delinea- 
tors in color of the rustic folk and the 
negroes of the early part of the century ; 
and a good idea of the character of his 
work can be obtained from such titles as 
“The Long Story” (in the Corcoran 
Gallery), “Turning the Grindstone,” 
“ Bargaining for a Horse’ and “ Raffling 
for a Goose.” 

George C. Bingham is_ principally 
known by his pictures of life in the 
West, among which his “ Jolly Flatboat- 
men,” “Stump Speaking” and “ Elec- 
tion Returns” were seen in the World’s 
Fair at Chicago. The engravings of 
these subjects have made them famous. 

George Fuller, who died in 1884, at- 
tained to the highest plane of ideal 
painting in his “ Winifred Dysart,’ his 
“Romany Girl,” “The Quadroon,” 
‘“‘ Arethusa,” ‘ Nydia,” etc. We have 
had no better work in this imaginative 
vein than Fuller’s since the demise of 
Allston. Fuller was in the full tide of 
success and recognition, after many years 
of patient obscurity and groping, when 
he died; and the memorial exhibition 
held in the Museum of Fine Arts in Bos- 
ton soon after his death proved that he 
was one of the most poetical and well- 
inspired of American painters. 

William M. Hunt, who is closely iden- 
tified with the local traditions of art in 
Boston, was a great power in the de- 
velopment of our school between 1860 
and 1880. His personal force of char- 
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acter made him a leader, and as a 
painter he was inventive, graceful and 
exceptionally strong. He painted fig- 
ures, genre, portraits and _ landscapes. 
His services to art included the _ intro- 
duction into this country of the works of 
Millet, the peasant-painter, of whose pic- 
tures Hunt was a profound admirer. He 
painted some very fine portraits of noted 
persons, among others Judge Shaw, Gov- 
ernor Andrew, Charles Sumner, Oakes 
Ames and James Freeman Clarke. Of 
his important figure pieces we may men- 
tion the “ Prodigal Son,” “ Marguerite,” 
“The Bathers,” ‘ Ploughing,” “Girl at 
Fountain” and “Boy and _ Butterfly.” 


His “Niagara” was shown at the 
World’s Fair. Most of his works are 
owned in Boston. His magnum opus 


consisted of the mural paintings of “ Dis- 
covery’’ and “The Flight at Night” in 
the Assembly Chamber of the State Capi- 
tol at Albany, now unfortunately ruined. 
Hunt was in every respect a remarkable 
artist, and with favorable surroundings 
and conditions would have made a great 
name as a decorative painter. As it is, 
he has left an ineffaceable impression on 
the art of the country. 

J. Beaufain Irving painted small genre 
pictures in the style of Meissonier with 
considerable success. His work was skil- 
ful but rather niggling. Some of his best 
paintings are “A Banquet at Hampton 
Court in the Sixteenth Century,” “ ‘The 
End of the Game,” “ Cardinal Wolsey 
and his Friends” and ‘ Washington’s 
Visit to General Rhann.” 

Christian Schussele was an Alsatian 
who settled in Philadelphia and painted 
ambitious historical, biblical and genre 
compositions such as “ The Iron-Worker 
and King Solomon ” and “ Queen Esther 
Denouncing Haman,” which are now in 
Philadelphia collections. 

Emanuel Leutze, a mediocre historical 
painter of German birth, is best known 
for his “ Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware,” his “‘ Western Emigration,” which 
is in the Capitol at Washington, his 
“Columbus Before the Council of Sala- 
manca’”’ and his “Storming of Teocalli, 
Mexico.” The Corcoran Gallery has his 
“ Cromwell and Milton” and “ The Ama- 
zon and Her Children.” The fact that 
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Leutze’s work has received the amount 
of attention that nas been given it only 
serves to emphasize our lack of compe- 
tent historical painters. 

Peter F. Rothermel of Philadelphia was 
a much more skilful painter of historical 
subjects on a large scale than Leutze, 
and will rank perhaps next to Trumbull 
and Hovenden as a specialist in this diffi- 
cult and comparatively little tilled field. 
Among his best known pictures are 
“Patrick Henry Before the Virginia 
House of Burgesses,”’ “St. Paul on Mars 
Hill,” “Amy Robsart Interceding for 
Leicester,” ‘Christian Martyrs in the 
Coliseum” and the colossal painting of 
the “ Battle of Gettysburg,” ordered by 
the legislature of Pennsylvania, and on 
view in the state Capitol at Harrisburg. 

Christopher P. Cranch was a respect- 
able landscape painter and poet who 
lived in New York, Cambridge and in 
Italy. 

Gignoux, a Franco-American, devoted 
his pencil to landscape painting with con- 
siderable success. His “‘ Mount Washing- 
ton’’ was in the A. T. Stewart collection. 

James Hamilton, a native of the Emer- 
ald Isle, settled in Philadelphia, and be- 
came quite well and favorably known as a 
marine painter. His list of works com- 
prises such things as “Old Ironsides,”’ 
“Wrecked Hopes,” etc., and he made 
sets of illustrations for Dr. Kane’s “ Arc- 
tic Explorations,” the “ Arabian Knights ” 
and the “ Ancient Mariner.” 

Sanford R. Gifford was one of the 
leading American landscape painters of 
his time. His pictures are sweet and 
pleasant in color, picturesque in subject 
and arrangement, and painted with no 
little charm of style. They represent 
many different kinds of landscape effects 
and subjects, from Venice to the Rocky 
Mountains, and, as Professor Weir has 
well. said, this artist was varied. in his 
powers, and sustained, free and finished 
in his methods. 

Albert F. Bellows was a very popular 
genre and landscape painter, who had 
much facility and a taste for picturesque 
subjects which attracted a good deal of 
attention. He was one of the first Amer- 
ican artists to devote his attention to 
water colors, 
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A. H. Wyant was one of the most 
capable landscapists in New York, and 
painted the woodland scenery of the Ad- 
irondacks and of New England as well 
as of the South and West with great skill 
and personal force. Some of his later 
works, hardly more than rough sketches, 
are superb in poetical suggestiveness, 
breadth and strength. Wyant will always 
be remembered as a remarkable landscape 
master. 

John B. Johnston of Boston was a cat- 
tle painter. His works are not exten- 
sively known outside of his own town, but 
they are very highly esteemed there and 
with good reason. He was ason of D. 
C. Johnston, the caricaturist, and younger 
brother of Thomas Johnston, a brilliant 
figure painter who was cut off in his 
youth. John B. Johnston’s small studies 
of cattle are splendid in color and vivid in 
characterization. His “ Newborn Calf,’ 
in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, is 
worthy of Troyon. 

J. Foxcroft Cole was a great figure in 
the art life of Boston, perhaps the most 
influential man there after Hunt had 
passed away. He was a very accom- 
plished and learned cattle and landscape 
painter, educated and strongly influenced 
by the modern Frenchmen — Lambinet, 
Hereau, Jacque and their compeers. 
With Cole and Robinson the group of 
Hunt’s associates virtually disappeared 
from view. Cole’s works were exhib- 
ited in the Museum of Fin: Arts soon 
after his death, and made a fine impres- 
sion. 

Tom Robinson was also a painter of 
landscapes and animals. He was a dis- 
ciple of Gustave Courbet. His “ Plough- 
ing’’ is in the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. Although rather a rough diamond 
and one of the last representatives of 
the old Bohemian class, he was a won- 
derfully powerful painter of big landscape 
effects. His sketches of horses, cows, 
dogs, cats, etc., are beautiful in color and 
not less charming in the sympathy they 
display for the animals. 

At the time of his death, in 1886, Ar- 
thur Quartley was esteemed one of the 
foremost American marine artists. His 


color, atmosphere and composition left 
little to be desired in his best examples, 


























and although we have to-day several ad- 
mirably equipped painters of the sea — 
such as Halsall, Norton and, above all, 
Winslow Home — it is quite probable that 
had Quartley’s life been spared he would 
have taken rank with the best. 

John Rollin Tilton was a landscape 
painter who passed the later years of his life 
inRome. His large compositions depict- 
ing Italian scenery have made for him a 
sort of international reputation which is 
perhaps due more to the picturesque sub- 
jects than to the manner of treatment. 

Henry C. Bispham was a Pennsyl- 
vanian, whose bold and vigorous cattle 
pictures are well known for their authen- 
ticity and learned draughtsmanship. 
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Morvillier, by birth a Frenchman, lived 
in Boston over twenty years, and had a 
good reputation as a landscapist. His best 
works were his winter scenes. 

Dick Fuller of Boston took up art as 
his profession about the time of our Civil 
War, when he was a night watchman in 
Chelsea. He had a wonderful facility, 
and met with rapid success, which con- 
tinued up to the time of his decease in 
1871. He was an imitator of Lambinet. 

Those artists of whom we have spoken 
are not the only artists who should be in- 
cluded in a complete historical review of 
American art. Doubtless there are many 
more who would be well worthy of an 
honorable mention at least. 
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By Annie Eliot. 


HE village lay still and silent under 
T the observant sun. The village 
street stretched in one direction 
down the hill to the two-miles-off railway 
station, and in the other to the large 
white house with pillared portico, from 
which there was a fine view of the sunset, 
and beyond which it still continued, pur- 
poseful but lonely, until it came suddenly 
upon half a dozen houses which turned 
out to be another village. 

Not a man, woman or child crossed 
from one house to another; not a dog or 
a cat wandered about in the sunshine. 
The white houses looked as if no one 
lived in them ; the white church, with its 
sloping approach, looked as if no one 
ever preached in it and no one ever came 
to it to listen. It seemed to Lucyet 
Stevens, as she sat at the little window of 
the post office, behind which her official 
face looked so much more important than 
it ever did anywhere else, as if the village 
street itself was listening for the arrival of 
the noon mail. For it was nearly time 
for the daily period of almost feverish 
activity. By and by up from the station 
would come Truman Hanks with the 
leather bag which, in village and city 
alike, is the outward and visible sign of 
the fidelity of the government. It is 


probable that he will bring it up in a 
single carriage, for though sometimes he 
takes the two-seated one, in case there 
should be a human arrival who would 
like to be driven up, this possibility was 
so slight a one at this time of year that 
it was hardly worth considering. Then 
the village will awake ; the two little girls 
who live down below the sawmill will 
come up together, confiding on the way 
a secret or two, for which the past twenty- 
four hours would seem to have afforded 
slender material. Then old John Thomas 
will come limping across from his small 
house back of the church, to see if there 
is a letter for “her,’’—she being his 


wife and in occasional communication 
with their daughter in the city. Then 
the good-looking, roughly clad young 


farmer who takes care of the fine place 
with the pillared portico on the hill will 
saunter down to see if “the folks have 
sent any word about coming up for the 
summer.” ‘Then Miss Granger, who lives 
almost next door, will throw a shawl over 
her head and run in to see who has 
letters and, incidentally, if she has any 
herself; and then one or two wagons will 
draw up in front of the little store, and 
the men will come in for their daily 


paper. 
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As Lucyet came around to the daily 
paper, she flushed and looked impatiently 
out of the door down the street. Not that 
the thought of the daily paper had not 
been all the time in the background of her 
mind, but having allowed her fancy to wan- 
der toward the attitude of the village and 
its prospective disturbance, she returned to 
the imminence of the daily paper again 
with a thrillof emotion. It was not one of 
the metropolitan journals which, as a body, 
the village subscribed for, nor was it one 
of the more widely known of those issued 
in smaller cities ; it was an unpretentious 
sheet, neither very ably edited nor exten- 
sively circulated,—the chief spokesman 
of the nearest county town. But with all 
its limitations, its readers represented to 
Lucyet the great, harsh, unknowing: and 
yet irresistibly attractive public. 

It was not the first time that she had 
thus watched for it with mute excitement. 
Such episodes, though infrequent, had 
marked her otherwise uneventful existence 
at irregular intervals for more than a year. 
It would be more correct to say that they 
had altered its entire course, that such 
episodes had given to her life a double 
character, — one side of calmness, se- 
crecy, indifference, and the other of de- 
light, absorption, thrilled with a breath- 
less excitement and uncertainty. But 
this time there was a greater than ordi- 
nary interest. The verses that she had 
sent last were more ambitious in concep- 
tion, they had description in them, and 
mental analysis, and several other things 
which very likely she would not have 
called by their right names, though she 
felt their presence: her other contribu- 
tions had belonged rather to the poetry 
of comment. She was sure, almost sure, 
that they had accepted these. 

Unsophisticated Lucyet never dreamed 
of enclosing postage for return, so she 
could only breathlessly search the printed 
page to discover whether her lines were 
there or in the waste-basket. Friday’s 
edition of the Daily Morning Chronicle 
was more or less given over to the feeble 
claims of general literature. ‘To-day was 
Friday. Lucyet glanced through her 


little window at the tastefully disposed 
merchandise of the general store, one 
corner of which was dedicated to 


the 
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postal service, —at the tin of animal 
crackers, the jar of prunes, the suspended 
bacon, and the box of Spanish licorice, — 
and pondered half contemptuously, half 
pitifully, on what had been her life before 
she had written poems and sent them to 
the Daily Morning Chronicle. Then her 
outlook had seemed scarcely wider than 
that of the animal crackers with their 
counterfeit vitality; now it seemed ex- 
tended to the horizon of all humanity. 

There was the sound of horses’ feet 
coming over the hill. Was it the mail 
wagon? No, it was a heavier vehicle ; 
and the voice of the farmer, slow and 
lumbering as the animals it encouraged, 
sounded down the village street. Over 
the crest of the hill appeared the sum- 
mit of a load of hay going to the scales 
in front of the tavern to be weighed. 
So silent were the place and the hour, 
that it sounded like a commotion when 
the cart drew up, and the horses were 
unhitched and weighed, and then the 
load driven on, and the owner and the 
hotel-keeper exchanged observations of 
a genial but not exuberant nature. Fi- 
nally the horses and the wagon creaked 
along the hot street down the road which 
led by the pillared white house, and 
again the village was at peace. Lucyet 
glanced at the clock. Was the mail go- 
ing to be late this morning? No. The 
creaking of the hay wagon had but just 
lost itself in the silence, when her quick 
ear caught the rattle of the lighter car- 
riage. Her first impulse was to step to 
the door and wait for it there, but she 
did not yield to it; she would do just as 
usual, neither more nor less. She would 
not for worlds have Truman Hanks sus- 
pect any special interest on her part. He 
might try to find out its cause; and a 
hot blush enveloped Lucyet as she con- 
templated the possibility of his assign- 
ing it to the true one. But one person 
in all the village knew that Lucyet Ste- 
vens wrote poetry. 

“Most time for the mail to be gittin’ 
heavy,” said Truman as he handed over 
the limp receptacle ; “the summer board- 
ers ‘ll be along now, before long.” 

“Yes, I s’pose they will,’ answered 
Lucyet, her fingers trembling as they un- 
locked the bag. 
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“It’s a backward season, though,” he 
went on, watching her. 

“Yes, it is uncommon backward ; the 
apple blossoms aren’t but just beginning 
to come out.” 

It seemed to her that there was sus- 
picion in his observation. He leaned 
lazily over the counter, while she took 
out the mail within the little office with 
its front of. letter boxes. 

“This hot spell ’Il bring ’em out. 
the first Ao¢ spell we’ve had.” 

“Yes,” she assented, blushing again, 
“at will,” 

She had spoken of the tardy apple 
blossoms in her poem; it was -entitled 
“Spring.” Two or*three people, hav- 
ing seen the mail go by, dropped in and 
disposed themseives in various attitudes 


It’s 


to wait for it to be distributed. She 
hurried through the work, her fingers 


tingling to open each copy of the news- 
paper as she laid it in its place. At last 
it was done; the little window, which 
had been shut to produce official seclu- 
sion, was reopened ; and the people came 
up, one by one, without much haste, and 
received the papers and now and then a 
letter. It did not take long; and after- 
ward they stood about and talked and 
traded a little, their papers unopened in 
their hands. It was not likely that the 
news from outside was going to affect 
any one of them very much; they could 
wait for it; and reading matter was for 
careful attention at home, not for skim- 
ming over in public places. 

Lucyet found their indifference phe- 
nomenal ; they did not know what might 
be waiting for them in the first column of 
the third page. Was it waiting for them? 
The suspense was almost overwhelming ; 
and yet she did not like to open the copy 
which lay at her disposal until the store 
was empty; she uad a nervous feeling 
that they would all know what she was 
looking for. Slowly the group melted 
away, till there was no one left except 
the proprietor, who had gone into the 
back room to look after some seed corn, 
and Silas, the young farmer, who had 
thrown himself down into a chair to read 
his paper at his leisure, and was not no- 
ticing Lucyet. Eagerly she opened the 
printed sheet. She caught her breath in 
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the joy of assurance. There it was — 
“Spring.” It stood out as if it were 


printed all in capitals. After a furtive 
look out at the quiet street, where, in a 
rusty wagon, an old man was just picking 
up his reins and preparing to jog away 
from the post-office door, and a side 
glance at Silas’s broad back over by the 
further window, Lucyet read over her 
own lines. How differently they looked 
from the copy in her own distinct, formal 
little handwriting! They had gained 
something, — but they had lost some- 
thing too. ‘They seemed unabashed, al- 
most declamatory, in their sentiment. 
They had acquired a new and positive 
importance ; it was as if the assertions 
they made had all at once become 
truths, had ceased to be tentative. She 
read them over again. No, they did not 
tell it all, all that she meant to say; but 
they brought back the day, and she was 
glad she had written them, glad with 
an agitated, inexpressible gladness. She 
would like to know what people said of 
them; for a moment it seemed to her 
that she would not mind if they knew 
that she wrote them. 

“Well,” said Silas, laying down his 
paper and standing up, “there isn’t a 
blamed thing in that paper!” 

Lucyet looked up at him. startled. 
Had she heard aright? ‘Then the color 
slowly receded from her face and left it 
pale. Silas was quite unconscious of 
having made an unusual statement. 

“ Well, Lucyet,” he went on, “ going 
to the Christian Endeavor to-night? ”’ 

“JT don’t know,’ she stammered. 
“No,” she added suddenly, “I am not.” 
All endeavor was a mockery to her 
stunned soul. 

“T dunno as I will either,” he ob- 
served carelessly as he lounged out. 

It was nothing to her whether he went 
or not, though once it might have been. 
She sat still for some minutes after he had 
gone, looking blankly at the paper. The 
page which a few minutes ago had seemed 
fairly to glow with interest had become 
mere columns of print concerning trivial 
things; for an instant she saw it with 
Silas’s eyes. John Thomas came limping 
for his mail. He had been detained on 
the way, he explained, and was late. She 
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handed him his paper through the win- 
dow, dully, indifferently. She was suf- 
fering a measure of that disappointment 
which comes with what we have grown 
to believe attainment and is so much 
more bitter than that of failure. But the 
revolt against this unnatural state of mind 
came before long. ‘The elasticity of her 
own enthusiasm reasserted itself. It 
could not be that there was nothing in 
her poem. She read the lines over again. 
Two or three were not quite what they 
ought to be somehow; but the rest of 
them the world would lay hold of — that 
big, sympathetic world which knew so 
much more than Silas Stevens. 

When the hour came to close the office 
at noon, she locked the drawer and 
passed out of the door to the footpath 
with a sense of triumph under the habit- 
ual shyness of her manner. She still 
shrank from the publicity she had achieved, 
but she was conscious of an undercur- 
rent of desire that her achievement, since 
it was real, should be recognized. 

When the old postmaster died, leaving 
Lucyet, his only child, alone in the world, 
and interest in official quarters had pro- 
cured for her the appointment in her 
father’s place, a home had also been of- 
fered her at Miss Flood’s; and it was 
thither that Lucyet now went for her 
noonday meal. Miss Delia Flood was 
of most kindly disposition and literary 
tastes. ‘That these tastes were somewhat 
prescribed in their manifestation was no 
witness against their genuineness. It 
must be confessed that Miss Delia’s pref- 
erence was for the sentimental — though 
she would have modestly shrunk from 
hearing it thus baldly stated — and, natu- 
rally, for poetry above prose. ‘The mod- 
ern respect for “strength”’ in literature 
would have impressed her most painfully 
had she known of it. The mind turns 
aside from the contemplation of the effect 
that a story or two of Kipling’s would 
have produced upon her could she have 
grasped their vocabulary ; she would prob- 
ably have taken to her bed in sheer 
fright, as she did in a thunder storm. 
Poetry of the heart and emotions, which 
never verged, even most distantly, upon 
what her traditions and her susceptibili- 
ties told her was the indecorous, satisfied 





her highest demands, and the less said 
about nature, except by way of an 
occasional willow, or the sad, sweet scent 
of a jasmine flower, the better. Miss 
Delia had fostered Lucyet’s love for liter- 
ature; and it was to Miss Delia that 
Lucyet hastened with the great news of 
the publication of her poem. It was for 
this acute pleasure that she had hitherto 
kept the knowledge of her attempt from 
her, — and, too, that her joy might be 
full and she would not have to suffer 
the alternating phases of hope and fear 
through which Lucyet herself had passed. 

As she entered the room where dinner 
stood on the table and Miss Delia waited 
to eat it with her, she suppressed the 
trembling excitement which threatened 
to make itself visible in her manner now 
that the words were upon her very lips. 


They seated themselves at the table. Miss 


Delia was small and wiry and grave, and 
never spilled anything on the table-cloth 
when helping. 

“ Miss Delia,” said Lucyet, “ I’ve writ- 
ten a poem.” 

Her companion looked at her and 
smiled a shrewd little smile. “I’ve 
guessed as much before now,” she said. 

“ But,” said Lucyet, laying down her 
knife and fork, “it has been printed.” 

“ Printed, child !” exclaimed Miss Delia, 
almost dropping hers. At last the cup of 
satisfaction was at Lucyet’s lips; at least 
she had not overestimated the purport of 
the event to one human being. 

“Printed,” repeated Lucyet, smiling 
softly. ‘Here it is in this paper.” 

Miss Delia pushed aside her plate, 
seized the paper and, opening it, searched 
its columns. She had not to look long ; 
there was but one poem. Lucyet watched 
with shining eyes. ‘This is what it meant ; 
this was the realization of her dreams — 
to see the reader pass over the rest of 
the page as trivial, to be arrested with 
spellbound interest at the word “ Spring,” 
to know that the words that held that 
absorbed attention were her words — her 
own. 

As Miss Delia read, gradually her ex- 
pression changed; from eagerness it 
faded into perplexity. Lucyet watched 
her breathlessly, her hands clasped, her 
thin arms and somewhat angular elbows 
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resting on the coarse table-cloth. From 
perplexity Miss Delia’s look was chilled 
into what the observant girl recognized, 
with a dull pain in her heart, as disappoint- 
ment. Lucyet averted her gaze toa dish 
of ill-shaped boiled potatoes ; there was 
no need of watching longer the face oppo- 
site. Miss Delia read it all through again, 
dwelling on certain lines, which she in- 
dicated by her forefinger, with special 
attention; then she looked up timidly. 
She met Lucyet’s unsmiling eyes for a mo- 
ment ; then she too looked away, hurriedly, 
helpless, to the dish of boiled potatoes. 

“ |’m sure it is very nice — very nice 
indeed, Lucyet,” she said. 

“ But you don’t like it,” said Lucyet. 

“Oh, yes, I do,” poor Miss Delia 
hastened to say. “I do like it; the 
rhymes are in the right places, and all, 
and it looks so nice in the colyum.” 
Mechanically she pulled her plate back 
again, and Lucyet did the same. “I’m 
proud of you, Lucyet,” she went on with 
a forced little smile, “ that you can write 
real poetry like that.” 

“ But what if it isn’t real poetry?” said 
Lucyet. 

The doubt was wrung from her by the 
overwhelming bitterness of her disappoint- 
ment. A rush of tears was smarting be- 
hind her rather inexpressive eyes; but 
she held them back. Miss Delia was 
thoroughly distressed. She put aside her 
own serious misgivings. 

«‘ But it must be,” she argued eagerly, 
“or they wouldn’t have printed it.” 

Lucyet shook her head as she forced 
herself to eat a morsel of bread. How 
unconvincing sounded the argument from 
another’s lips! and yet she knew now 
that secretly it had carried with it more 
weight than she had realized. Miss 
Delia glanced almost apprehensively at 
the folded paper as it lay on the table. 
She herself was disappointed, deeply dis- 
appointed ; she had expected much, and 
this — why, this was, most of it, just what 
any one could find out for herself. But 
she must say something more. Lucyet’s 


patient silence as she went on with her 
dinner, never raising the eyes which had 
shone so when she first spoke, demanded 
speech from her more urgently than 
louder claims, 
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“T suppose I thought perhaps there 
would be more about — about misfortune, 
and scattered leaves, and dells,” — poor 
Miss Delia smiled deprecatingly while she 
felt wildly about for more tangible remi- 
niscences of her favorite poets, that she 
might respond to the unuttered question- 
ing of Lucyet, — “ and” —she dropped 
her eyes — “ lovers.” 

“1 don’t know anything about dells 
and lovers,” said Lucyet simply; ‘ how 
should I?” 

Miss Delia started a little. It had 
never occurred to her that one must know 
about things personally in order to write 
poetry about them. If it had she would 
never have dreamed of mentioning lovers. 

“No, of course not,” she said hastily ; 
“but writing about a thing isn’t like 
knowing about it.” 

Lucyet was not experienced enough to 
detect any fallacy in this, and she dumbly 
acquiesced. 

“You have in all the grass and trees 
and — and such things as you have in — 
very nicely, I’m sure,” went on Miss Delia ; 
“only next time’’— and shesmiled brightly 
—‘ next time you must put in what we 
don’t see every day —like islands and 
reefs and such things. I know you could 
write a beautiful poem about a reef —a 
coral reef.” 

Lucyet tried to smile hopefully in re- 
turn, but the attempt was a failure. She 
had finished her dinner, and she longed 
to get away; she was so hurt that she 
must be alone to see how it was to be 


borne. She helped Miss Delia clear the 
table and wash the dishes, almost in 
silence. Two or three times they ex- 


changed words on indifferent subjects ; 
Miss Delia asked who had had letters, 
and Lucyet told her, but it was hard work 
for both. When it was over, Lucyet 
paused in the doorway, putting on her 
straw hat to go back to the post office. 
Miss Delia stood a moment irresolute, 
and then stepped to her side. “ Lucyet,” 
she said, her voice trembling, “I don’t 
understand it exactly. It isn’t like the po- 
etry I’ve been used to. There are things 
in it that I don’t know what they mean. 
To be sure that’s so with all poetry that 
we do like,” — the tears were in her 
eyes; it is not an easy thing to disap- 
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point one’s best friend and to be con- 
scious of it, —‘‘ but it isn’t like what I 
thought it was going to be, just about 
what we see out of the window. But it’s 
my fault, just as likely as not,’’ — she laid 
her hand on Lucyet’s arm, —“ that’s what 
I want to say, you mustn’t take it to heart 
— just’s likely’s not, it’s my fault.” 

Miss Delia did not believe a word of 
what she was saying, which made it dif- 
ficult for her to articulate; but she was 
making a brave effort in her sensitive 
loyalty. 

“T know,” said Lucyet gently; “ but 
I guess it isn’t your fault;’’ and she 
slipped out to the road on her way to 
the post office. Miss Delia went back, 
picked up the paper and, seating herself 
at the window, she read “ Spring” all 
through again, word by word; then she 
laid it aside again, shaking her head 
sadly. 

Lucyet went quietly behind her little 
window. Her disappointment amounted 
to actual physical pain. She found no 
comfort, as a wiser person might have 
done, in certain of Miss Delia’s expres- 
sions; she only realized that her best 
friend and her most generous critic could 
find nothing good in what she had done. 
Her duty this afternoon was only to make 
up the mail for the down train; then 
her time was her own till the next mail 
train came up at half past five. At two 
o’clock she closed the office again and 
started on a long walk. She longed for 
the comfort of the solitary hillsides, 
where warm patches of sunlight lay at the 
foot of ragged stone wails, and there were 
long stretches of plain and meadow to be 
looked over, and rolling hills to comfort 
the soul. As she climbed a hill just be- 
fore the place where a weedy untravelled 
road turned off from the highway lead- 
ing between closely growing underbrush 
and stone walls, where now and then 
a shy bird rustled suddenly and invisibly 
among last year’s dried leaves, she saw 
three countrymen standing by the way- 
side and talking with as near an ap- 
proach to earnestness as ever visits the 
colloquies of the ordinary unemotional 
New Englander. One of them held a 
copy of the Daily Chronicle, gesturing 
with it somewhat jerkily as he spoke. 
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For a moment the hope that it is hard 
to make away with revived in Lucyet’s 
breast. Were they talking of the poem, 
she wondered, with a certain weary in- 
terest. She dreaded a fresh disappoint- 
ment so keenly that it pained her to 
speculate much on the chance of it. It 
was not impossible that they were saying 
such meaningless stuff ought never to 
have been printed. As the pale girl 
drew near with the plodding, patient 
step which so often proclaims that walk- 
ing is not a pleasure but a necessity of 
country life, the men did not lower their 
voices, and she heard them distinctly as 
she passed. 

“Wal, I tell you ’twas that,” said one 
of them. “ He didn’t live more’n a lit- 
tle time after he took it.” 

“ Mebbe he wouldn’t have lived any- 
how.” 

“Wal, mebbe he wouldn’t. *Tain’t for 
me to say,” responded the first speaker, 
evincing a certain piety, which, however, 
was not to be construed as at variance 
with his first statement. 

“ Wal, ’twa’n’t this he took, was it?” 
demanded the man with the Chronicle, 
waving it wildly. 

“Wal, no, ’twa’n’t,” responded the 
other reasonably. ‘The third member of 
the party maintained an air of not be- 
ing in a position to judge, and regarded 
Lucyet stolidly as she approached. 

“ Do, Lucyet?” he observed, unno- 
ticed of the other two. 

“T tell you this'll cure him. It’ll 
cure anybody. Just read them testimo- 
nies,” — and he pressed the paper into the 
other’s meagre hand. “ Read that one, 
‘ Rheumatiz of thirty years’ standin’,’ — 
itll interest ye.” 

Lucyet went on up the hill, and turned 
into the weedy road. She had not a 
keen sense of the ridiculous. It did not 
strike her as funny that they should have 
been discussing a patent medicine in- 
stead of the verses on “Spring ;” but her 
shrinking sense of defeat was deepened, 
and she felt, with an unconscious resent- 
ment, that most people cared very little 
about poetry. She wondered, without 


bitterness, and with a saddened distrust 
of her own power, if she could write 
Once within the pre- 


an advertisement. 
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cincts of the tangled road, her disquieted 
soul rejoiced in the freedom from obser- 
vation. She felt as bruised and sore from 
the unsympathetic contact of her world as 
if it had been a larger one; and with the 
depression had come a startled sense of 
the irrevocableness of what she had done. 
Those printed words seemed so swift, so 
tangible! They would go so far, and af- 
ford such opportunity for the grasp of in- 
difference, of ridicule! If she could only 
have them again, spoken, perhaps, but un- 
heard ! 

Yet here, at least, where the enterpris- 
ing grass grew in the rugged cart track, 
and the branches drooped impertinently 
before the face of the wayfarer, no one 
but herself need know that she was very 
near to tears. But as she came out of 
the shut-in portion of the road to a 
stretch of open country, where the warm 
light lay on the hillsides, and the air was 
sweetened by the breath of pines, her de- 
pression gave way to a keen sense of ela- 
tion. She turned aside and, crossing a 
bit of elastic, dry grass, climbed to the 
top of the stone wall and looked about 
her. Her heart throbbed with confi- 
dence, doubly grateful for the previous 
distrust. Her own lines came back to 
her; it was this that she had seen and 
felt, and it was this that somehow, im- 
perfectly, but somehow, she had put into 
words. It was still spring, a late New 
England spring, though the unseasonable 
warmth of the day made it seem summer. 
The landscape bore the coloring of au- 
tumn rather than that of the earlier year. 
The trees were red and brown and yellow 
in their incipient leafage. Now and then, 
among the sere fields, there was a streak 
of vivid green or a mound of rich, brown, 
freshly turned earth; but for the most 
part they were bare. Here and there 
was the crimson of a new maple; in the 
distance were the reds and browns of 
new, not old life. Only the birds sang 
as they never sing in autumn, a burst of 
clear, joyous anticipation —the trill of 
the meadow lark, the “ sweet, sweet, 
piercing sweet” of the flashing oriole, 
the call of the catbird, and the melody 
of the white-bosomed thrush. And here 
and there a fountain of white bloom 
showed itself amid the sombreness of the 
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fields, a pear or cherry tree decked from 
head to foot in bridal white, and a bit of 
fleecy cloud dropped from the floating 
masses above to the discouraged earth ; 
along the wayside the white stars of the 
anemone, the wasteful profusion of the 
eyebright, and the sweet blue of the vio- 
let; and in solemn little clusters, the 
curled-up fronds of the ferns, uttering a 
protest against longer imprisonment — 
let wind and sun look out! they would 
uncurl to-morrow! All these things set 
the barely blossomed branches, the barely 
clothed hillsides, at defiance. It was the 
beginning, not the end, the promise, not 
the regret — it was life, not death. Sum- 
mer was afoot, not winter. 

It was worth a longer walk, that half 
hour on the hillside ; for it restored, in a 
measure, her sense of enjoyment, and 
substituted for the burden of defeat the 
exultation of expression, however faulty 
and however limited. But like other 
moods, this one was temporary; and as 
she retraced her steps and turned into 
the village street, she felt again the lassi- 
tude which follows the extinction of hope 
and the inexorable narrowing of the hori- 
zon which she had fancied extended. 

It was usual for her at this hour to stop 
at the tavern for the mail which might be 
ready there, and herself take it to the 
post office. In midsummer this mail was 
quite an important item, but at this time 
of year it amounted to little ; nevertheless, 
she followed what had become the cus- 
tom. She found one of the daughters of 
the house in the throes of composition. 

“Oh, Lucyet,” she exclaimed, “ you 
don’t say that’s you! I want this to 
go to-night the worst way. Ain’t you 
early?” 

“Yes, I guess I 
rather wearily. 

“‘ If you’ll set on the piazzer and wait, 
I’ll finish up in just a minute. You see 
we had to get dinner for two gentlemen 
as came down to go fishin’ to-morrer, and 
it sorter put me back. I wish you’d 
wait.” 

“ Well, I guess I can wait a few min- 
utes,” said Lucyet, the line between her 
personal and her official capacity being 
sometimes a difficult one to maintain 
rigidly. She seated herself on the piazza, 


am,” said Lucyet 
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not noticing at first that she was just out- 
side of the window of the room within 
which the two fishermen were smoking 
and talking in a desultory fashion. Later 
their voices fell idly on her ear, speaking 
a language she only half understood, 
blending with the few lazy sounds of the 
afternoon. ‘The conversation was really 
extremely desultory, being chiefly main- 
tained by the younger man of the two, 
who lounged on the sofa of unoriental 
luxury, with a thorough-going perversion 
ofthe maker’s plan, his head being where 
his feet ought to have been and his feet 
hanging over the portion originally in- 
tended for the back of his head. The 
other man wore the frown of absorption 
as, a pencil in his hand, he worried 
through some pages of manuscript. 

“Oh, I say,” observed the idler, “ ain’t 
you ’most through slaughtering the inno- 
cents? I want to take that walk.” 

“JT told you half an hour ago that if 
I could have a few uninterrupted minutes 
I’d be with you,’ answered the other 
man without looking up. “They haven’t 
fallen in my way yet.” 

“It’s pity that moves me to speech,” 
rejoined the first speaker, rising and 
_ sauntering to the window, — not that one 
outside of which Lucyet was sitting, — 
“pity for those young souls throbbing 
with the consciousness of power, who may 
have forgotten to enclose a stamp for 
return. I feel when I interrupt you as if 
I were holding back the remorseless wheel 
of fate.” 

His companion allowed this speculative 
remark to pass without reply. The idler 
sauntered back to the table. 

“What’ll you bet, now, before you go 
any further, that it'll go into the waste 
basket?” 

«Stamped and addressed envelope en- 
closed,’”’ observed the patient editor ab- 
sently. 

“Well, what odds will you give me of 
its being not necessarily devoid of literary 
merit, but unfitted for the special uses of 
your magazine ?”’ 

The other was still silent as he laid 
aside another page. 

“ Half the time,”’ continued the idler, 
“to look at you, you wouldn’t believe 
that you speak the truth when you express 
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your thanks for the pleasure of reading 
their manuscripts. It would almost seem 
that that too was simulated.” 

The older man picked up a soft felt 
hat and threw it across the room at his 
companion, without taking his eyes from 
the page. 

“Oh, well,” went on the other, “I can 
read the newspaper. I can read what is 
printed, while you’re reading what ought 
to be. Of course you and I know the 
things are never the same.” 

Picking up the paper, he resumed, 
approximately, his former attitude, and 
applied himself to its columns for a few 
moments of silence. Outside Lucyet sat 
quietly, her head resting against the white 
wooden wall of the house; and the edi- 
tor made a mark or two. 

* Now this is what the public want to 
know,” resumed the idler, witha gratui- 
tous air of having been pressed for his 
opinion. ‘ You editors have a ridiculous 
way of talking about the public —”’ 

“Tt strikes me that it is not I who 
have been making myself ridiculous talk- 
ing about anything.” 

“The public! You just tell the great 
innocent public that you are giving them 
the sort of thing they like, and half 
the time they believe you, and half the 
time they don’t. Nowthis man ’’ — and 
he tapped the Chronicle — “knows an 
editor’s business.” 

“Which is more than you do,” inter- 
polated the goaded man. 

“<The frame for William Brown’s new 
house is up. William may be trusted to 
finish as well as he has begun,’ ” read the 
idler imperturbably. ‘ * MissSophie Brown 
is visiting friendsin Albany. The boys will 
be glad to see her back.’ ‘Fruit of all 
kinds will be scarce, though berries will 
be abundant.’ ” 

The older man stood up, his pencil in 
his mouth. ‘“Confound you, Richards ! 
Either you keep still, or I go to my room 
and lock the door.” 

“Oh, I'll keep still,” said Richards, as if 
it was the first time it had been suggested. 
Again there was a silence. 

The letter must be to Ada’s young 
man, who was doing a good business in 
cash registers, it took so long to write it. 
It was within five minutes of the time 
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Lucyet must be at the office. She moved 
to leave the piazza, when a not loud ex- 
clamation from Richards fell on her ear 
with unusual distinctness. 

“ By Jove! I say, just listen to this.” 

The editor looked up threateningly, and 
went back to his work again without a 
word. 

“No, but really —it’s quite in your 
line. Listen.” 

Lucyet had moved forward a step or 
two, when she stood motionless. ‘The 
words that floated through the window 
were her own. Richards had an unu- 
sually sweet voice, and he was reading 
in a way entirely different from that in 
which he had rattled off the “personals.” 
There seemed a new sweetness in every 
syllable ; the warmth of the hillside, the 


perfume of opening apple blossoms, 
breathed between the lines. He read 


slowly, and the words fell on the still air 
that seemed waiting breathless to hear 
them. When he finished, Lucyet was 
leaning against the side of the house, her 
hand on her heart, her eyes shining, — 
and the editor was looking at the reader. 

“There,” he concluded, “ain’t there 
something of the ‘ blackbird’s tune and 
the beanflower’s boon’ in that?” 

“Copied, of course?” inquired the 
editor briefly. 

“No. ‘Written for the Dazly Chronicle,’ 
and signed ‘L.’ Not bad, are they? Of 
course I don’t know,” Richards scoffed, 
“and the public wouldn’t know if it read 
them, but you know —” 

“« Read ’em again.” 


A second time, with increased expres- 
sion, half mischievous now in its fervor, the 
lines on Spring fell in musical tones from 
Richards’s lips. Still Lucyet stood breath- 
less, her whole being thrilled with an im- 
pulse of exultant, inexpressible delight, 
listening as she had never listened before. 
It was as if she stood in the midst of a 
shining mist. 

“She’s got it in her, hasn’t she?” 
Richards added after an instant’s pause. 

“Yes,” said his companion slowly. 
“‘She’s got it in her, fast enough ;” and 
he returned to his page of manuscript. 
“Much good may it do her!” he added 
with weary cynicism. 

Richards laughed, and pulled a pack of 
cards out of his pocket. “I'll play soli- 
taire,” he said. 

“Thank Heaven!” 
other devoutly. 

Ada arrived breathless. 
said she. “ Did you think I was never 
comin’? You’ve got time enough; they 
ain’t very prompt. ‘There ain’t anythin’ 
the matter, is there?” she asked. 

Lucyet took the letter mechanically. 
“No,” she said, “ there isn’t anything the 
matter.” 

As she went swiftly toward the little 
post office, the rhythm of those lines was 
in her ears; the assured, incisive tones 
of that man’s voice pulsed through her 
very soul. She was conscious of no hope 
for the future ; she had no regret for the 
past; the present was a glory. In that 
moment Lucyet had takena long, dizzying 


the 


murmured 


‘¢ Here ’tis,”” 


_ draught from the cup of success. 
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HE peculiar customs and costumes 

i i of the various peoples of Europe 

are fast disappearing before the 
equalizing march of progress. 

Only in hidden nooks of Spain and 
Russia can the artist of to-day revel in 
the picturesque dress of a peasantry to 
whom railroads have as yet brought no 
fashions from the outer world, nor in- 
truders put to shame the richly colored 
garments their ancestors wore. ‘The real 
world in which you and I live and battle 
is being circled by electricity. You live 
in New England, I in Italy ; but the cur- 
rent under the ocean can bear my thought 
to you in a few hours, and very soon per- 
haps we shall be able to speak to one an- 
other across the sea; then some day, more 
wonderful still, a flash will show me your 
face. There will no longer be such a 
thing as absence ; forabsence, robbed of its 
weary silence by the sound of the voice, 
and comforted by an occasional glimpse 
of the face, will lack but the warm grasp 
of the hand to break ‘its cruel power, — 
and for that too we can patiently wait. 

Leaving the great Chicago Exposition 
after three months of daily contemplation 
of its wonders, with weary brain and 
nerves tired from the sight of many faces, 
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I found rest in the absolute quiet of my 
old New England home, four miles from 
a railroad, a quarter of a mile from any 
other house. ‘They will hardly believe in 
overcrowded Europe that there are such 
homes within twenty-five miles of Boston ; 
houses like this, built in 1728, with raf- 
ters of solid oak, which stood stanchly 
through the great September gale; vil- 
lages where poverty is unknown and where 
thrift and intelligence go hand in hand ; 
where the girls after graduating at the 
free high school continue their studies 
at Bradford Academy, walking five miles 
sometimes morning and evening ; where 
the soldiers’ monument, a gift from a citi- 
zen, and the little flags fluttering in God’s- 
acre testify to the many brave sons who 
gave their lives for their country in the 
Civil War ; where Goldsmith’s well-known 
words almost describe the life of the vil- 
lage preacher : 


“A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich with forty pounds a year; 
Remote from towns he ran his godly race, 
Nor e’er had changed, nor wished to change, his 
place.” 























The only turmoil the village ever knows 
is caused by those interesting naughty 
boys suspended from Phillips Academy, 
who are sent from Andover to the home 
of a retired minister here, whose com- 
bined severity and knowledge of Greek 
and Latin, united to the tender motherly 
care of his good wife, have been known 
to work miracles in these wilful members 
of society. 

This ideal village is nestled amid beau- 
tifully rounded hills which remind one of 
Derbyshire and recall Mrs. Browning’s 
line : 

“ God’s finger touched, but did not press, in mak- 
ing England.” 


Everywhere the landscape is dotted 
with lakes, —“ ponds” the simple New 
Englanders insist upon calling them, — 
blue expanses of water, one of them nine 
miles in circumference, glistening with 
water lilies in June, and reflecting as 
in a mirror the gay colors of autumn. 
There are seven such ponds within a 
radius of five miles from my home, where 
in my childhood I have patiently waited 
fora “bite” in the long summer days, 
and eagerly pulled up pickerel through 
the ice in winter, when the bit of red 
flannel was lowered to the unwary fish. 
There are few such spots left in the world, 
even in New England. 

It was in the attic of this old house 
that I came across an old chest, one 
August day, and among the papers in it 
was a diary written by a woman who had 
once inhabited the house, — an ancestress 
of mine, who had come there, a bride, in 
the year 1770. From the simple recital 
of her daily life, so narrow in its activities 
and events, so infinitely broad in the self- 
control and self-forgetfulness displayed, I 
have learned so much that I feel impelled 
to lift with reverent hands the veil from 
off the life of this typical New England 
woman, who labored so faithfully in her 
appointed path and circumscribed orbit, 
never having seen Boston, twenty-five miles 
away, nor received a telegram in the whole 
course of her life, to whom a sewing ma- 
chine would have been more of a curiosity 
than a flying machine to us, and whose 
sense of propriety would have been greatly 
shocked at the prophecy that her great- 
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great-grand-daughters would ride about on 
bicycles and order their groceries by tele- 
phone. Her name was as simple as her 
life, — Mary Poor of Indian Hill Farm. 

It is not necessary to tell any New 
Englander of that romantic region of 
West Newbury, with the distant sails and 
spires of the “Port”? gleaming against 
the blue of sea and sky. ‘Truly there is 
no more lovely spot on earth than that 
where the little River Artechoke joins the 
Merrimac, with beautiful farms on either 
bank crowning green fields which slope 
gently down to the water’s edge. Right 
in the midst of Newbury is Indian Hill, 
long the residence of the late Ben: Perley 
Poor, whose antiquarian tastes preserved 
so much of interest in and about the 
quaint-looking house with its stone turrets, 
from which, in the olden time, his forefa- 
thers fought the Indians. The story is still 
told of the deed of land from the Indians 
and their removal from the vicinity, — all 
except one poor old squaw, too old and 
infirm to go with them, who was left be- 
hind by her tribe and died peacefully in 
her wigwam beneath the hill which we 
climb to behold the wondrous view. 

Here Mary Poor was born on October 
17, 1747; and here the first twenty-three 
years of her life were spent. Her child- 
hood was doubtless much like that of 
other little girls in New England then, 
her hours divided between the school- 
house, whither she went with her brothers 
and sisters, and the homely duties of 
farm life,— her joys, the huskings in the 
autumn evenings, the hazel-nutting with 
the other children after school hours ; her 
griefs, the long, long seam of the sheet 
which appeared endless to her childish 
fingers, and the shirt-making at home. 

One day there was a wedding at In- 
dian Hill Farm ; her elder sister Rebecca 
married and went away to her husband’s 
home in a neighboring town. Great was 
the love between these two sisters, and 
frequently the young bride visited Indian 
Hill and brought away her sister Mary for 
a long visit. It was upon one of these 
occasions that Mary first saw her future 
husband. You shall have the story as 
she loved to tell it to her grandchildren, 
from the lips of one of whom I heard it. 
Young Nathan Kimball had been given 
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land by his father, and had built himself 
a house. He was working outside it 
one summer day, putting some finishing 
touches to a lattice beside the porch, 
when the two sisters rode by on a pillion. 
Mary, with her arms around Rebecca, 
laughingly said: “I wonder who the fool 
will be who will marry that man and 
come here to live ;” and as she always 
ended the story, “ I was that fool.” 

They were married on January 12,1770. 
Their wedding garments are still pre- 
served in a beautiful old chest at Indian 
Hill Farm. I remember his vest of 
scarlet satin, and the quaint cut of the 
bride’s dress. ‘There is no record of the 
early years of her married life. Who is 
it that says that happiness has no histo- 
rian? Perhaps that was the case with 
Mary; for in course of time the oaken 
beams of the new home resounded to 
the merry sound of children’s voices. 
First came Asa, born July 20, 1771, who 
died of yellow fever in the island of St. 
Thomas, when he was twenty-nine years 
old. Years afterward we find this simple 
entry in the mother’s journal : 


June 30. Sixteen years to-day since Asa died. 


Just that and nothing more; not even 
the weather mentioned, a most unusal 
omission with her. Perhaps that day she 
did not notice whether the sun shone or 
the rain fell,—there are such days in 
women’s lives. 

Their second child was Stephen Kim- 
ball, born in 1774. He became the vil- 
lage schoolmaster and the father of many 
boys and girls ; his wife, Elizabeth Hasel- 
tine from Haverhill, is the ‘ Bets” so 
often spoken of in Mary Poor’s diary. 
But this son too was laid in his narrow 
grave years before his mourning mother ; 
she had been a widow for eleven years 
when Stephen died. One daughter was 
born to them in the October of 1776, 
named after her mother, but always called 
Polly. Polly married a man who owned 
the adjoining farm ; and thither Mary Poor 
went to live soon after the death of her 
husband. In the record of her daily 


life this son-in-law is always mentioned . 


by his initials as J. F., thus: 


Sat. June 2. J. F.to Salem, Mis Foster to 


Israel’s, wind northwest, aknitting. 
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Tues. Sept. 6, 1830. Cool, aspinning, began 
my wool, J. F. to Ipswich. , 

Sat. Oct. 15. J. F. to Salem. 
Roxana Tyler here. 

J. F. to Byfield for hay, to Salem with cider. 


Sold my yarn, 


Her life in the new home seems to 
have been a pitiful one ; but never a word 
of complaint escapes her. Once the fol- 
lowing simple entry occurs, in which we 
can believe there was a great patience : 


Sunday, March 28, 1830. 
I came. 


Nineteen years since 


She had gone to the new home a 
widow, owner of many broad acres of 
land, and had seen one green field after 
another put up at auction and bid in by 
the son-in-law to pay the long board bill 
he held against her. For every pail of 
water brought to the old lady’s room she 
was charged a quarter; every stick of 
wood to keep her warm was duly put 
intoher account, till all her land was eaten 
up, and in her old age she saw her son’s 
widow forced to depart with her children 
from the old home. Considering the 
amount of work accomplished by the ac- 
tive old lady in her son-in-law’s home, 
as made so plain by the diary, and the 
consequent saving of hired help, it would 
seem as if her hardships were most un- 
just. It is probably another story of 
things so often seen in old New England 
family life. 

In the diary Polly’s children are men- 
tioned daily. The girls were Mary, 
Eleanor and Eliza; the boys, Edward, 
Asa, Sam and George. Asa Foster wasa 
poor, half-witted lad. When the memo- 
rable fall of stars occurred in 1833, he 
was found holding his hat out of his win- 
dow in the hope of catching some. Per- 
haps he is mentioned more than any 
of the others ; one feels the secret sym- 
pathy the grandmother must have had for 
the poor youth in memory of that other 
Asa, her first-born, lying in his distant 
island grave. This Asa lived to be twenty- 
eight, and was called home only two 
months before her own summons came. 
Eliza had died of consumption in the 
May of that same year, aged twenty-four. 
When I came across their gravgs in the 
quiet churchyard, I remembered the 
many entries in the diary such as these : 


























Sun. June 3. Cloudy, folks to Meeting, Asa, 
Eliza, myself at home. 

Sun, 24 June. Warm, all to Meeting but Asa, 
myself, 


Of the simple New England life, with 
its rigorous winter weather, — “ folks 
breaking paths,’’—— and the few pleasures 
such as the country singing school, I 
leave Mary Poor to tell in her own quaint 
words. It is the very brevity and bare- 
ness and meagreness of the record which 
have given it so much meaning to me, 
and I give these sections of it here in 
the thought that they will affect other 
hearts as they affected me. They are 
a curious and touching revelation of a 
woman’s life in the New England country 
a century ago. 


Jan. 5, 1830. 
o’clock. * 
Jan. 6. A snow storm, a great snow, folks 
breaking paths. 
Fri. Feb. 12. 
Sat. Feb. 13. 
hundred and one. 
Mon. Feb. 15. 
to school house. 


Cloudy, began to snow at ten 


Cold, a party here at night. 
Buried Mis Wood aged one 


Cloudy, the school done, all 


Thurs. Cold, asewing, and a singing school at 
night. 

Mon. Rain, Edward came home at six o’clock. 

Fri. Moderate, aknitting, Edward sick. 


Sun. 18. All at home, Rain and snow, rained 
all night. 

March 1, 
ing candles. 


Very warm, aweaving, Mary mak- 


Oct. 25. Asewing to Bets, took tea, Eliza 
with me. 

Nov. 1. Pleasant, to see my sisters to Dan 
Adams. 

Nov. 2. To Sam Kimball’s and home, Hannah 
with me. 

March 25. Aknitting,-all gone to the sing. 

April 7. Cloudy, wind North-east, aknitting. 

Wed. 28. Sister Pearl died yester morning. 

Thurs. 29. Fair, at the funeral Sister Pearl. 

May 22. Cool, Asa and Mary to the Cape. 

Sept. 4. Eliza come [from Bradford Acad- 
emy ]. 

Sept. 15. Moses Spofford had a fall. 

Sept. 17. Moses Spofford died at six o’clock 
this morning. 

Dec. 2. Thanksgiving, all to meeting but 


Eliza and her mother. 


Dec. 5. The schoolmaster came last night. 
Dec. 7. A high wind, snow flies smartly. 
Dec. 8. Cloudy, Jane Tyler married to our 


house yesterday. 

Aug. 30. Eleanor, Edward, George to Plum 
Island. 

Sun. Sept. 4. 
sermons preached. 

Sat. Sept.1. Aknitting, Eleanor to Joe Tyler’s, 
quilting. 


To meeting all day. Three 
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Jan. 13. Awashing, Asa to Bradford. Two 
gentlemen to lodge. 
Feb. 13. Fair, windy, awashing, folks killed 


hogs, town meeting. 

Fri. June 1. Cloudy, Edward and Asa to And- 
over. Mis Foster come. 

June 15. Very warm, aknitting, and sewing, 
folks to work highway. 

June 22. Pleasant, Eleanor and Elizato And- 
over to meeting, four days meeting. 

Aug. 21. Cool, ahurtleberrying, tired, Mr. 
Eaton here this morning. [Mr. Eaton was the vil- 
lage pastor, a true shepherd of the flock. ] 

Wed. Aug. 22. Warm, aknitting, folks to 
Haseltine meadow. 

Sat. 25. Very warm, asewing, picked herbs 
for the sick. 


The time came when the girls left home. 
We find no more “ Eliza cutting rags.” 
On Monday, May 7, we have, after the 
usual “ awashing,” “ Mary to Methuen, 
began school ; ’”” Monday, May 14, of the 
same year, “ Eleanor to Bradford, began 
school.” Each year the approach to 
Thanksgiving is heralded as follows: 


Mon. Nov. 26. Awashing, folks picking 
chickens. 
Tues. Nov. 27. Warm, asewing, J. F. to 


Salem with turkeys. 
Wed. 28 Nov. 

Webster come. 
Thurs. 29. Thanksgiving day. 

Meeting with rest, Mary at home. 


Cloudy, folks making pies, 


Webster to 


Christmas is despatched with the old 
Puritanical severity : 

Sat. 
House. 


Dec. 25. Christmas, folks to Meeting 


The writer’s interest in the varied phe- 
nomena of nature is always shown. 


July 27. 
night. 

Monday, March 12. 
this morning. 

Sat. 23 Sept. A very great wind to Joe Kim- 
ball’s blew down trees. 

Sun. Dec. 12. Very light last night in North, 
cold at home. 

Sat. Feb. 12, 1831. 


A great eclipse of the sun, rain last 


Thunder and lightning 


Cold, an eclipse. 


April 8. Yesterday Fast Day, cold. 
Sat. Aprilg. Snow, very cold, wolves about. 
April 25. Pleasant, awashing, all to meeting, 


a temperance society. 


Of her sister Rebecca there is frequent 
mention all during her life. 


Wed. Nov. 15. 
woods, 

Sat. Nov. 18. Rebecca went home, I went to 
the Pine Plain [to accompany her]. 

Oct. 17. Acranberrying with Rebecca, tired. 

Noy. 29. Amaking pies and everything, 


Warm, to meet sister in the 
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She was an industrious little person, 
with the old-fashioned conscientious scru- 
ples regarding the use of her time which 
have almost become obsolete. We find 
this entry on her eighty-fourth birthday : 

Oct. 17. This day eighty-four years old, awash- 
ing, very warm. 

Dec. 20. Pleasant, aspooling. 

Dec. 22. Awarping my web, warm. 


Dec. 23. Warm, atying in my web. 

Feb. 19. Warm, amaking fish lines, knitting. 

Feb. 23. Warm, began tospin Sam Spofford’s 
flax. 

Wed. May 18. Abraiding rags, all unwell 
amost. 

Sat. May 21. Cloudy, Mary sick, Dr. Mighill 
here. 

Aug. 6. Wind North-east, amending. 

Mon. 23. Asewing and scouring, Mary 
awashing. 


Tues. 24. Rainy, acarding and sewing. 

Tues. 10 July. Cloudy, awashing, very tired, 
Mary weeding garding. 

Wed. 18. Lame 
work. 


my side and arm, can’t 


But five days later she writes : 
awashing, tired, took a nap.” 


“Cool, 


Thurs. 26 July. Warm, acutting 
ings and poking about. 

Tues. Feb. 6. Warm, awashing, tired, areading 
and nothing else. 

Wed. 7. Windy, apoking, Mary and Nathan 
to Rowley. 


shoe lin- 


Sat. 10. Warm, asewing, Mary made a kit- 
tle of soap. 

Sun. 11. Cold, at home all day, time mis- 
pent. 


Mon. Aug. 6. Cloudy, awashing, very tired, 
areading and set still. 


Wed. Feb. 8. Cloudy, astarching caps, cold, 
Bets and Susan come. 

Thurs. Feb. 9. Asnow, cold, amending my 
gown. 

Tues. Feb. 20. Warm, aweaving, washed my 
floor. 


Wed. 21. Cloudy, to Haverhill, bought my 
glass, tongs, shovel. 

Sat. 24. Warm, amending, and made my silk 
handkerchiefs. 

Mon. 26. 
washing. 

March 7. 
lodged here. 

June 12. 
tired. 

July 21. 

Sept. 20. 

Tues. 21. 

2 


Cool, aspinning shoe thread and 


Awashing, very tired, a pedlar 


Warm, up on the hill, aknitting, 
Warm, aquilting and knotting. 


Awashing and clubbing yarn. 
Atwisting my yarn. 


April 23. Warm, aknitting, took up my 
roots. 

April 22. Cool, amaking my apron. 

May 12. Warm, ascouring my cupboard. 


Oct. 29. 
a new gown. 
Nov. 19. 


Asa to Charlestown, awashing, got 


Foggy, all day atwisting. 
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Rainy, all day apoking. 


Nov. Fair, ascouring yarn. 


Nov. 22. 
23. 


June 9. Pleasant, up on the hill strawberrying 
in the morning. 

June 21. Warm, aknitting, George made my 
shoes. 

July 23. Very warm, Mary papered my room. 


Tues. Aug. 8. Ahurtleberrying, got none. 


Two days later we have this entry: 
‘*A sore mouth, can’t eat;’’ but with the 
exception of a serious illness that came 
to her in 1834, she seems to have en- 
joyed remarkable health. During this 
illness the daily record fails not: 

Thurs. Jan. 31. 
sit up. 

Feb. 2. Sick, took a new cold, quite sick. 

Mon. Feb. 4. Dr. Mighill came. 

Thurs. 7. No better. 


Sick abed, cold, could not 


Fri. 8. J. F. for the doctor, he came. 
Sat. 9g. Dr. Mighill here, wrote for me. 


Sun. 10. 

Mon. II. 
Tues. 12. 
Wed. 13. 
Thurs. 14. 


Sick, Doctor here at one o’clock. 
A little better. 
Better, cold, stormy. 
Storming, sick. 
Sick abed. 


Fri. 15. No better. 
Fri. 22. Warm, no better. 
Sat. 23. Warm, sick, I do nothing. 


But on the twenty-seventh she writes : 
“ Cold, awashing, very tired.” That year 
was a cold one. 


March 1. 

Sat. 
wind. 

Sun. March 3. 

Mon. March 4. 
set still. 

Tues. May 30. Folks set off land for me. 
[This land was her widow’s portion, which, ac- 
cording to law, J. F. could not sell. } 


A great storm of snow. 
March 2. Folks making paths, high 


Very cold, all at home. 
Windy, cold, no work to do, 


No life is entirely devoid of bright- 
ness, and it is with pleasure we read of 
her occasional teas with old ladies in 
the neighborhood, and of the rarer visits 
to Indian Hill Farm. 


Tues. July 3. To Bradford to Mr. Gilmore’s 
with Eliza. [Mr. Gilmore had married Susan, one 
of Stephen’s daughters. ] 

Thurs. 5. Warm, a good time heré with my 
grandchildren. 

Sat. 7. Cloudy, Mary came for me, we took 
tea and home. 

Mon. Sept. 25. Washing, to Newbury with 
Mary to Benjamin Poor’s. 

Tues. 26. Aknitting, Mis Tracy and a great 
many folks here. 

Wed. 27. To Micaiah Poor’s all day.. To 
Sam Poor’s, took tea. 


And so on from one relative’s house to 
another’s till — 
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Oct. 10. 


To Ben’s, Mary came for me, got 
home. 


The next day, “Awashing, tired,” and 
the day after, “ Atraining at home all 
day.” The dear little old lady evi- 
dently found it difficult to settle down 
once more into the routine of J. F.’s 
household, after her visit to West New- 
bury. On March 2, 1830, we find these 
words, “ High wind, Harriot and babe 
here.” Harriot was her grand-daughter, 
one of Stephen’s daughters, who had 
gone away with her mother, “ Bets,’ 
years before, and had since married and 
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have the old house inhabited again ; and 
frequent mention is made in the diary of 
her spending the day there with her 
knitting. 


July 17. To Harriot’s, got cherries, very 


warm. 

Sept. 19. To Harriot’s, took tea, cool. 

Aug. 27. To Harriot’s, got my pears, tired, 
aknitting. 


The pears still in autumn cover the 
ground beneath her favorite tree, though 
she has been sleeping in her nameless 
grave for many a year. 

A clear October day was drawing to a 
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come back to live in the old house, and 
the babe grew up to manhood and be- 
came a prosperous business man in New 
York, and bought back, acre by acre, 
the fair fields which his great-grand- 
mother had seen taken from her and 
put up at auction by her son-in-law. 
It reads like a romance, but it is all 
true, and surely truth is stranger than 
fiction. Mary Poor, however, did not 
live to see that day; the little Stephen 
was only ten years old when his great- 
grandmother died. But it must have 
been a comfort to the poor old soul to 


MARY POOR SPENT HER MARRIED 


LIFE, 


close when I entered the old graveyard 
in search of Mary Poor’s grave. No one 
in the village seemed to remember where 
they had laid her, but I was advised to 
direct my steps to the F—— graves. 
There they were, all in a neat row, di- 
rectly in front of me as I entered, their 
foot-stones facing me, and on the very 
first one I read the familiar initials, “ J. 
F.” [hastened to the front to read the 
pious epitaph of the deacon, who had 
departed this life in the fear of the Lord, 
November 17, 1856, aged eighty-two 
years. His wife lies beside him, and 
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near by their children Eliza and Asa, 
with their respective tombstones. But 
in vain I searched for the name of her 
who had sat at their table and shared 
their joys and sorrows for so many years. 
In a far-away corner I found a moss- 
grown tombstone “to the memory of 
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Nathan Kimball and Asa, son of Nathan 
Kimball and Mary Poor, who died of 
yellow fever on the island of St. ‘Thomas, 
June 30, 1801,” and next to it, as close 
as may be, is an unnamed grave, wherein 
doubtless reposes all that is mortal of 
Mary Poor of Indian Hill Farm. 





EACH IN HIS 


OWN TONGUE. 


By William Herbert Carruth. 


A 


FIRE-MISI and a planet,— 
A crystal and a cell,— 
A jelly-fish and a saurian, 


And caves where the cave-men dwell ; 
Then a sense of law and beauty 

And a face turned from the clod,— 
Some call it Evolution, 

And others call it God. 


A haze on the far horizon,— 
The infinite, tender sky,— 
The ripe, rich tint of the corn-fields, 
And the wild geese sailing high,— 
And all over upland and lowland 
The charm of the golden-rod, 
Some of us call it Autumn, 
And others call it God. 


Like tides on a crescent sea-beach 
When the moon is new and thin, 

Into our hearts high yearnings 
Come welling and surging in,— 

Come from the mystic ocean, 
Whose rim no foot has trod,— 


Some of us call it Longi 
And others call it God 


1g, 
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A picket frozen on duty,— 
A mother starved for her brood,— 
Socrates drinking the hemlock, 
And Jesus on the rood ; 
And millions who, humble and nameless, 
The straight, hard pathway trod,— 
Some call it Consecration, 
And others call it God. 
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GOLDSMITH’S 


AUBURN.” 


“DESERTED VILLAGE.” 


By Henry C. 


Shelley. 


With Photographs by the Author. 


HEN Thackeray roamed through 
the Green Isle in search of 
material for his “ Irish Sketch- 

Book,”’ his route, for his sins, led him 
along a “more dismal and uninteresting 
road’ than he had ever before seen. 
That road brought him “ through the 
‘old, inconvenient, ill-built and ugly town 
of Athlone.” The painter would find 
here, however, some good subjects for 
his sketch-book, in spite of the com- 
mination of the Guide-Book. Here, too,” 
Thackeray continues, ‘great improve- 
ments are taking place for the Shannon 
navigation, which will render the town 
not so inconvenient as at present it is 
stated to be; and hard by lies a little 
village that is known and loved by all the 
world where English is spoken. It is 
called Lishoy, but its real name is Au- 
burn, and it gave birth to one Noll Gold- 
smith, whom Mr. Boswell was in the 
habit of despising very heartily.” 
Thackeray was right to qualify what he 
calls the “commination of the Guide- 
Book.”’ Athlone, the most convenient 
starting point for a visit to Goldsmith’s 
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’ 


“Deserted Village,” is, on the whole, of 
all the many provincial towns I visited ina 
tour which embraced the greater part of 
Ireland, decidedly the most pleasing and 
picturesque. ‘The most pleasing, even 
apart from its associations with Goldsmith. 
Starting from the one bridge of the town, 
which spans the broad Shannon and links 
the two parts of Athlone together, the 
main street of the place straggles gently 
upward, and soon merges into the charm- 
ing country road which stretches out to 
Auburn. Thus far the citizens of the 
midland town have done little to cultivate 
the gentle art of laying traps for the lit- 
erary pilgrim. “‘lhere are two hotels 
in Athlone,” said an Irishman to me when 
I was miles away from the place, “and 
whichever one you go to, you will wish 
you had gone to the other.” ‘That main 
street in which those two lucky- bag hotels 
are situated, and the old castle, are much 
the same in objective appearance as they 
were during the two years which the boy 
Oliver Goldsmith spent in Athlone at 
that ‘‘ school of repute”’ kept by the Rev. 
Mr. Campbell. No one knows the fate of 
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ATHLONE, 


that school; its locality in the town and 
its history subsequent to the pupilage of 
its most famous scholar areas shrouded in 
mystery as the place of his burial in the 
‘Temple graveyard. ‘Thwarted, then, of 
the pleasure of paying homage at that 
shrine, it only remains 
Goldsmith to diffuse his adoration among 
those aspects of the town upon which the 
eyes of his hero must have fallen. There 
are, of course, many houses in the prin- 
cipal street which have survived the 
ravages of a century and a half, includ- 
ing one three-storied building, once occu- 
pied by some of Goldsmith’s family ; but 
probably the hand of time has rested 
with the most ineffective touch upon the 


sturdy walls of Athlone Castle. Some 
seven centuries have come and gone 


since those walls first saw their own out- 
lines reflected in the placid waters of 
the Shannon, and between then and now 
the castle has played no inconspicuous 
part in Irish history. 

But Athlone —“ the ford of the moon,” 
from A“ Luain, a name given because 
there was a ford here used in Pagan times 
by worshippers of the moon— is of 
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GLASSEN. 


for the lover of 


GOLDSMITH’S “DESERTED VILLAGE.” 


primary interest just now as the starting 
point for a visit to that village hard by in 
which Thackeray makes Goldsmith to be 
born. Of course he was wrong in nam- 
ing Lishoy as Goldsmith’s natal place, 
for that honor belongs to Pallas in county 
Longford ; but as Lishoy was the home 
of his boyhood it possesses quite equal 
interest for the literary pilgrim. More- 
over, face Lord Macaulay, there can be 
no question that it was in Lishoy he 
stored up those pictures of rural life 
which he afterward set in the frame- 
work of “The Deserted Village.”” Lord 
Macaulay’s assertion that Auburn is not 
an Irish village is well met by Mr. 
William Black’s remark that such a criti- 
cism overlooks one of the radical facts of 
human nature — the magnifying delight 
of the mind in what is long remembered 
and remote. ‘What was it that the 





ATHLONE CASTLE, 


imagination of Goldsmith, in his life- 
long banishment, could not see when he 
looked back to the home of his child- 
hood, and his early friends, and the 
sports and occupations of his youth? 
Lishoy was no doubt a poor enough Irish 
village, and perhaps the village preacher, 
who was so dear to all the country round, 
had to administer many a thrashing to a 
certain graceless son of his ; and perhaps 
Paddy Byrne was something of a pedant ; 
and no doubt pigs ran over the ‘ nicely 
sanded floor’ of the inn; and no doubt 
the village statesmen occasionally in- 
dulged in a free fight. But do you think 
that was the Lishoy that Goldsmith thought 


of in dreary lodgings in Fleet Street 
courts? No. It was the Lishoy where 


the vagrant lad had first seen the ‘ prim- 
rose peep beneath the thorn ;’ where he 
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had listened to the 
mysterious call of the 
bittern by the unfre- 
quented river ; it was 
a Lishoy still ringing 
with the glad laugh- 
ter of young people 
in the twilight hours ; 
it was a Lishoy for- 
ever beautiful and 
tender, and far away. 
The grown-up Gold- 
smith had not to go 
to any Kentish vil- 
lage for a model; the familiar scenes of 
his youth, regarded with all the wistful- 
ness and longing of an exile, became 
glorified enough.” 

Lishoy, or “ Auburn,” as it is much 
oftener called, is about seven miles from 
Athlone. The drive thither, on a mellow 
end-of-the-summer day, lingers in my 
memory as a quietly moving panorama 
of subdued pastoral pictures. Athlone is 
no sooner lost behind bosky trees and 
gently swelling hills than, to the left, 
away down there at the edge of emer- 
ald fields, Killinure Lough holds up its 
mirror to catch the mingling glories of 
a cerulean sky shot with fleecy clouds. 
Slowly this picture fades away and gives 
place to another of the village of Glassen, 
than which I was to see no more pictu- 
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THE “BUSY MILL.” 
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resque hamlet in all 
my travels through 
Ireland. Approached 
at either end through 
an avenue of spread- 
ing trees, the one 
street of the village 
is lined with neat 
little cottages, now 
roofed with thatch 
and anon with warm 
red tiles. Although 
abutting sharp upon 
the road, each house 
has its climbing rose or trailing vine, 
and it was the exception rather than 
the rule to note a window-sill without 
its box of flowers. A mile or so further, 
and the road dips down between rows 
of pines and beeches, the pronounced 


AUBURN. 





tHE 


GOLDSMITH HOUSE, 

lines of the one accentuating the flow- 
ing outlines of the other. And so the 
jaunting-car bowls merrily on, pausing 
at last before the ruins of the Gold- 
smith house. Now the pilgrim seems 
to tread familiar ground. The journey 
has taken him through scenes which 
recall no associations, but at the sight 
of these falling walls, unseen before, the 
lips murmur almost unconsciously : 


“ Near yonder copse, where once the garden 
smiled, 
And still where many a garden flower grows 
wild, 
There, where a few torn shrubs the place dis- 
close, 


The village preacher’s modest mansion rose.” 


And no sooner does the mind assent 
to the accuracy of Goldsmith’s descrip- 
tion of the outward setting of the house 
than memory offers her aid to the imagi- 
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nation in an effort to call up again some 
of the scenes which passed within its 
walls : 


“ His house was known to all the vagrant train — 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their 
pain; 

The long-remembered beggar was his guest, 

Whose beard, descending, swept his aged breast; 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims al- 
lowed; 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay, 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away, 

Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales of sorrow done, 

Shouldered his crutch, and showed how fields 


were won. 
Pleased with his guests, the good man learned 
to glow, 


And quite forgot their vices in their woe; 
Careless their merits or their faults to scan, 
His pity gave ere charity began.” 


The house must have been a spacious 
one for a Protestant village parson in Ire- 
land. It stands back some two hundred 
yards from the road, and is approached 
by a broad avenue of springy grass, bor- 
dered with fine old trees. Five windows 
and two stories give hints of ample ac- 
commodation, and the walls are so stoutly 
made that the building, considering its 
history, might well be restored to a 
habitable condition again. 

Leaving the Goldsmith house on the 
left, a walk of a few hundred paces along 
the road that turns sharply round past its 
end brings the pilgrim to an admirable 
standpoint from which to gain an ade- 
quate impression of “ Sweet Auburn ”’ as 
awhole. Irregularly hedged pastures rise 
and fall in gentle undulations, and the 
road has that welcome grass-fringe so 
common in England and Ireland but so 
rare in Scotland. Here and there the 


outline of the hedges is broken by taper- 
ing or spreading trees, and through those 
trees peep glimpses of the ‘“ sheltered 
cot, the cultivated farm.” No wonder 
the memory of this peaceful spot became 
such a prized possession of the London- 
pent Goldsmith. No wonder he broke 
forth into that pathetic apostrophe : 
“O blest retirement, friend to life’s decline, 
Retreat from care that never must be mine, 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like 
these, 

A youth of labor with an age of ease; 

Who quits the world, where strong temptations 
trv, 

And, since ’tis hard to combat, learns to fly!” 


Of the many sights of Auburn that 
were familiar to Goldsmith’s eyes, only a 
few remain. The “busy mill” is. still 
there, but idle now for many a year, and 
roofless, and overgrown with tangled 
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weeds. Close by, too, is the “ glassy 
brook,” more true to its name than would 
be imagined from the poem, so perfect 
is its reflection of hedge and sky. A 
mile or so away a “decent church ”’ tops 
the hill, occupying the same site and 
doubtless perpetuating the outward image 
of the building in which the boy Oliver 
often listened to the sermons of the Vicar 
of Wakefield. Not far distant, on the 
summit of a modest hill that rises from 
the roadside, stands a rudely built circu- 
lar stone pillar, which is said to mark the 
exact centre of Ireland. The wayfarer in 
these parts cannot resist the thought that 
in the near future, when Ireland gets its 
share of those who travel in search alike 
of the beautiful and the shrines of the 
great, this Goldsmith country will become 
indeed the centre of the Green Isle. 











THE OLD MILL. 


By Frank Roe Batchelder. 


And woodbines over it climb ; 
Dust now are the hands that made it 
‘Too strong to be wrecked by Time. 
The snows and the summer’s burning 
It has weathered for years five score ; 
And still is the millwheel turning 
And the grist is ground as of yore. 


| stands where the elm trees shade it 


The brook that runs by the highway 
And flows to the little pond 

Comes still from some mountain byway, 
Goes still to the sea beyond. 

The miller waits for the grinding 
And serves at the saw as well ; 

And yearly is old Time finding 
That the builders builded well. 


Here still comes the farmer, drawing 
His grain in the early morn, 

And the logs come in for the sawing, 
And the nopper is filled with corn. 

The miller’s hair has grown whiter 
As the sands of the years have run, 

But his burdens are growing lighter, 
For he has a stalwart son. 


And still, the marauder defying, 
Does the stanch old frame endure ; 

There are births among men, and dying, 
but the old mill stands secure, — 

Fit type of that strong generation 
New England can never forget, 

Who builded their mills like their nation : — 
May it stand for a century yet. 
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By Samuel W. Cole. 


VERY candid and _ well-informed 
American must admit that his own 
country is yet far behind the 

great nations of Europe in the apprecia- 
tion and patronage of the arts, — music, 
sculpture and painting. It is true that 
we have produced men who _ have 
achieved an enviable reputation in all 
these arts, who have received recogni- 
tion from the great men in art the world 
over; but the fact that these gifted 
Americans have been trained for their 
profession in Europe and that no young 
artist considers his education complete 
until he has spent years in the artistic 
atmosphere of the Old World is sufficient 


proof that we are yet far behind. 


In music especially is the contrast 
most marked. If we confine our view to 
professional circles, we discover that we 


have many good musicians, some fine 
artists, and a few good composers, yet 
no American musician, nor composer, 
nor composition of the highest rank has 
yet appeared. If we extend our view to 
the people, the contrast is still more 
striking. Our national music is nearly 
all borrowed or stolen, and the music 
which catches the popular ear is of very 
questionable character and origin. 

A visitor from Europe, speaking of 
our Chicago of twenty years ago, said 
that he was invited to many homes where 
the appointments were elegant and the 
furnishings rich, the host and_ hostess 
cultured people in many ways; but on 
the piano he found chiefly such compo- 
sitions as “Shoo, Fly.” The same man 
visited us again during the Columbian 
Exposition, and expressed his surprise at 
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the improvement which he _ witnessed 
in this particular. ‘The sin, however, is 
not peculiar to the West; there are not 
a few homes of refinement and culture 
even in our American Athens, where 
“Ta-ra-ra-boom-di-ay ”’ and “ You Can’t 
Play in our Yard’’ find a luxurious 
refuge. Among our professional educa- 
tors there is a pitiful lack of knowledge 
regarding what is really worthy in music, 
as well as regarding its educational value. 
As to the former, it may be remarked 
that good music ought to be known by 
the company it keeps; as to the latter, 
the writer cannot adequately express his 
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be associated with a clergyman who could 
appreciate good music. A time was set 
at which he was to regale his new ac- 
quaintance with some choice selections. 
Both clergyman and musician were prompt 
to keep the engagement, and the latter 
performed finely some of the gems of 
Bach, Mendelssohn and Gounod, which 
the clergyman politely applauded, and 
then asked the organist if he could play 
“Sweet by and by.’’ Such things are 
to be expected from the uneducated ; but 
from a gentleman of liberal education and 
literary attainments they are discourag- 
ing and humiliating. 
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astonishment that a body of educators so 
able, so cultivated and so advanced as 
those who are responsible for the late 
“report of the fifteen’? should issue a 
document destined to affect the educa- 
tional interests of the country, and out of 
several thousand lines devote but ten to 
music and its relation to the public 
schools. 

A certain gentleman well known in 
musical circles engaged himself as the 
organist of a celebrated church not far 
from Boston. From several brief con- 
versations with the pastor, he concluded 
that for once in his experience he was to 
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LINCOLN SCHOOL, BROOKLINE. 


But what has public school music to 
do with all this? It has much to do 
with it; it alone can speedily remedy 
such conditions ; it touches our musical 
future at every point, and, could it find 
friends enough among those who control 
our educational affairs, would change 
such a state of things in a single decade. 
The public school has been the con- 
server of all that is best in American 
life and history up to date; and it has 
yet a mighty work to do in the line of 
music, while music has a mighty work 
to do for the nation through the public 
schools. 
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Up to a recent date, it has been the 
custom of many musicians engaged in 
teaching the higher forms of music to 
ridicule and decry public school music, — 
and not without reason ; but within a few 
years, particularly since one of the best 
musicians among us has undertaken to 
prepare a course of study for the use of 
public schools, such an advance has been 
made that those musicians who hear only 
the echoes of it have ceased their ridicule, 
while those more closely connected with 
it have become exceedingly hopeful for 
the future. I propose to describe briefly 
some of the accomplishments of the past 
ten years, and from these predict what 
may be in our coming musical history. 
It is proper that I should say that ] 
assumed the supervision of public school 
music in Brookline, Massachusetts, in 
1884; in Dedham, in 1886; and it is 
from my experience in these places that 
I write. The Normal Music Course was 
adopted in both places in 1888, and I 
wish to express my indebtedness to it. 
About that time several so-called helps, 
which I had found to be hindrances, in- 
cluding the well-known Italian syllables, 
were discontinued, and the study of real 
music was pushed with much vigor. 

In June, 1889, the Dedham High 
School produced several oratorio selec- 
tions with so much success that I was 
convinced that it was possible to do an 


entire work. After 
careful considera- 
tion, Haydn’s “ Cre- 
ation” was chosen 
and placed in the 
hands of the school 
some time in Sep- 
tember of that year. 
On the evening of 
the eighteenth of 
February, 1890, the 
oratorio was given 
before a large audi- 
ence, which included 
many who wished us 
well, but who were 
not a little sceptical 
as to the ability of 
the school to per- 
form what had been 
advertised. We 
were assisted on that occasion by Mrs. 
E. Humphrey Allen, Mr. Myron W. 
Whitney and Mr. George J. Parker as 
soloists, Mrs. Abby Clark Ford as pianist, 
and a small orchestra selected from Cart- 
er’s Band. A few cuts in the work were 
made, including the second “ Achieved 
is the glorious work.” Our friends were 
delighted at the successful rendering of 
such a difficult work, and we were im- 
mediately invited to repeat it in Boston, 
which was done on the afternoon of April 
1, in ‘Tremont Temple. ‘The soloists 
were the same as at the previous perform- 
ancé, with the exception of the soprano ; 
Mrs. Allen having gone abroad, Mrs. 
Jennie Patrick Walker assumed that 7é/e. 
A full orchestra was also employed, and 
the entire work was sung. ‘The critics 
from all the Boston newspapers were 
present and gave fine notices. 

The success of this experiment was so 
marked that we were encouraged to un- 
dertake a still greater task, and in Sep- 
tember, 1890, we began the study of the 
“ Messiah.” On the evening of March 
25, 1891, this work was given in Memo- 
rial Hall, Dedham, before a much larger 
audience than that which greeted the 
school on its first appearance in oratorio. 
The same soloists were again secured, 
with the addition of Miss Gertrude Ed- 
mands in the alto 7é/e: the orchestra on 
this occasion was from the Germania 
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Band. ‘The same choruses were given as 
at the performances of the “ Messiah ”’ by 
the Handel and Haydn Society in the 
previous December. ‘The rendering of 
this work was adjudged to have been even 
more creditable than that of the “Crea- 
tion,’’ while the demands upon the chorus 
were much more severe. ‘To the writer, 
the success of the school, both as regards 
the comparative ease with which the 
works were learned and the certainty and 
confidence of attack, whether by the dif- 
ferent parts or the whole body of singers, 
was a constant surprise. I shall never 
forget the singing of the “ Amen”’ chorus 
in the “ Messiah,” perhaps the most diffi- 
cult task in the whole work. ‘The entire 
programme had been sung at the orchestral 
rehearsal in the afternoon, and again be- 
fore the audience in the evening; yet 





this final number was sung with so much 
spirit and with such an apparent reserve 
of power that the strains still linger in the 
memory. 

The educational value of this work can 
scarcely be overestimated ; it was musi- 
cal culture and training of the best kind 
for these young people to be associated 
for hours at a time with such artists as 
those who sang the solos and played in 
the orchestra. It gave them new and 
exalted ideas of what music really is, to 
study the master works of such writers as 
Haydn and Handel. The education ex- 


tended beyond the school and entered * 


every home there represented ; hundreds 
heard oratorio music for the first time be- 
cause some member of the household was 
among the performers. ‘This school has 
given several other classics, including 
Rossini’s “*Stabat Mater,’”’ Parker’s “ Re- 
demption Hymn,” “The Pilgrims” by 
G. W. Chadwick, besides other lighter 
works. 

While these works were under study in 
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the high school, all the lower grades, from 
the first year primary to the ninth year 
grammar, were engaged, for a portion of 
each schoul day, in the study of music. 
The writer has held for years that music 
should be taught like language, and music 
reading like language reading. Children 
learn to talk and then to read ; precisely 
so should they learn to sing and then to 
read music. As a result of the applica- 
tion of this principle, even the lowest 
class in the primary school has been 
taught to sing and read music as a class. 
The conditions which surround public 
school music have not yet permitted indi- 
vidual recitations in music to any extent. 
Two-part singing is commenced in the 
third year. ‘The following exercise is a 


fair sample of the music studied in this 
grade : 


——™ 


The class from the Robert C. Win- 
throp School would sing such a test at 
sight. ‘The illustration shows this class in 
the act of singing the “Statue Song,’’ in 
which the children near the piano, at a 
given point in the song, take the attitude 
of supplication, then of the diver and 
others, while the remainder of the class 
sings; I am sorry that we cannot illus- 
trate the singing. In the fourth year two 
sounds to the pulse are introduced, also a 
few chromatic tones, while two-part sing- 
ing receives more attention. In the fifth 
year more difficult forms of measure and 
new chromatic tones are studied, and a 
good deal of ability in two-part singing is 
acquired. The class in the illustration is 
from the William H. Lincoln School. It 
is shown while doing an exercise in 
“musical gestures,” in which the attempt 
is made to correlate the study of music 
with physical exercises. This system was 
invented and elaborated by Dr. Bridge, 
the organist and director of music at 
Westminster Abbey. Could these exer- 
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cises be introduced into the schools so 
as to take the place of the usual gym- 
nastics for two days in the week, there 
would be a gain, as the children would 
thus be benefited mentally as well as 
physically. 

Three-part singing is begun in the 
sixth year, and there are many very inter- 
esting exercises and songs in the work 
assigned to this grade. ‘The group of 
girls with their teacher, shown in one of 
the illustrations, from the Pierce School, 
is from a sixth-year class. These girls 
participated in a sight-singing contest be- 
fore the New England Conferenc: of 
Educational Workers, on the ninteenth 
of January, 1895. In this contest the 
tests were chosen by lot. The following 
exercise fell to this class and was sung 
with perfect correctness at the first trial, 
the only success of this sort in this 
grade which occurred during the com- 
petition : 
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intelligently the most difficult musical 
problems. ‘The bass clef and four-part 
music are also taught in these grades, the 
tenor being taken as a contra-alto by the 
boys who have lost their high notes and 
the girls who have low voices. ‘This ar- 
rangement of parts is continued through 
the high school course. ‘The material for 
these two years contains the special study 
of chromatic tones, minor keys and mod- 
ulation, together with a fine collection of 
part songs and well-known patriotic selec- 
tions. ‘The illustration shows these two 
grades assembled in the hall for their music 
lesson. 

I have thus merely sketched the course 
of musical instruction in the primary and 
grammar schools, in which we attempt 
to fit the young people to participate ac- 
tively in church and social music, to form 
a taste for good music, and to lay a 
foundation for a higher musical educa- 
tion. The work of the high school has 
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I have good reasons for believing that 
any exercise among the tests for that 
contest, whether in one, two or three 
parts, would have been sung by these 
girls with equal accuracy. ‘The seventh- 
year class shown in the illustration is also 
from the Pierce School. The work for 
this year is in three parts, and contains 
many added difficulties in tune and time. 
The study on the next page is one of the 
more difficult exercises which are easily 
conquered in this grade., 

During the eighth and ninth years the 
study of intervals is introduced, by which 
the pupils are prepared to understand the 
language of musicians and to approach 


already been touched upon in connection 
with the Dedham school; but the Brook- 
line High School contains, in its or- 
chestra, a feature which is at once most 
interesting, not only in consideration of 
what has already been accomplished, but 
also as a prophecy of what may yet be 
done by the public schools in the line of 
the higher forms of instrumental music. 
The idea of organizing the members of 
the school who were studying some or- 
chestral instrument into an orchestra was 
suggested by one of the older pupils some 
four years ago. The attempt resulted in 


a body of about twelve members, all of 
whom played the violin. 


The school au- 
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thorities kindly furnished us with two 
violas, and two of the violin players were 
selected to play them; a young lady 
from outside the school was engaged to 
play the violoncello ; and thus was formed 
our first orchestra, consisting of five first 
violins, five second violins, two violas, one 
‘cello, and the piano. Some surprising 
work was done even with this arrange- 
ment. During the next year the work 
was extended, and at the closing concert 
in connection with the graduating exer- 
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cises of the high school a few wind in- 
struments were engaged, which gave new 
enthusiasm to all the members. At the 
opening of the schools in September, 
1893, it was decided to undertake a com- 
plete work. The “ Rose Maiden” by F. 
H. Cowen was chosen and placed under 
study in November. On the evening of 
May 24, 1894, the work was produced. 
At this concert the school furnished the 
chorus, the violins, the violas, one of the 
two ’celli, the kettledrums, side drum, 
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SEVENTH CLASS, PIERCE 


great drums and the pianist. We had 
the assistance of Miss Elizabeth Hamlin, 
Miss Gertrude Edmands, Mr. George J. 
Parker and Mr. Heinrich Meyn in the 
solo parts, with contra basses, wind in- 
struments and harp from well-known Bos- 
ton organizations. ‘The performance 
opened with Weber’s “ Jubilee Overture,” 
and included every number of the “ Rose 
Maiden” except one short selection for 
male voices. ‘The whole affair was pro- 
nounced a decided success. ‘The soloists 
expressed themselves as more than satis- 
fied with the accompaniment furnished 
by the young band ; and the players from 
outside freely expressed their surprise 
that the young people could play such 
music so well. The success of this 
effort opened such unexpected avenues 
of usefulness to the public schools that 
the writer determined to visit Europe in 
order to witness the accomplishments in 
public school music of Germany, France 
and England, and returned convinced 
that America can lead the world in this 
line of education if she will. 

The efforts to develop the wind-in- 
strument section of the orchestra were 
begun in January, 1895, and have been 
continued with such success that we ex- 
pect to have during the present school 
year an orchestra which shall contain all 
the strings except the contra-bass, one 
flute, one oboe, two clarinets, one bas- 
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soon, two cornets, one trombone, and _ all 
the drums. ‘The members of the orches- 
tra are all either present or past members 
of the school. What has been done up 
to date has been accomplished with the 
sympathy and co-operation of the school 
committee, superintendent and teachers, 
but without a large amount of financial 
assistance, the movement being so novel 
that it was not thought wise to draw to 
any extent upon the fund appropriated 
for contingent expenses. So much has 
been successfully done, however, that the 
movement cannot long lack for whatever 
financial support is necessary to accom- 
plish the best results. 

Surely with such facts behind us some- 
thing still more surprising ought to be 
possible. ‘That is in the hands of those 
who read these lines. ‘The past achieve- 
ments have been owing to the persever- 
ance and enthusiasm of a few individuals 
and not through the force of public senti- 
ment. One grand mistake is still made 
by the general public, the mistake of 
supposing that the ability to sing belongs 
only to a few. Public sentiment says 
that every child who can speak must 
learn to read ; suppose that public senti- 
ment should also say that every child 
who can speak must learn to sing. Im- 
possible, say you? A long experience 
has taught me that as many children 
would learn to sing as now learn to read 
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if singing and reading were surrounded 
by the same conditions and supported 
by the same force of public sentiment. 
The lack of such a public sentiment in 
the case of music as a common school 
study has probably allowed many of 
those whom nature had endowed with 
the rarest musical gifts to live and die 
in ignorance of their powers. Not every 
‘Trilby has a Svengali; but let us have, 
for a generation, the same force of pub- 
lic sentiment behind our public school 
music as we have had for many genera- 
tions behind our public school reading 
and arithmetic, and what should we wit- 
ness? First, a nation of singers and na- 
tional songs which are neither borrowed 
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existence such an orchestral development 
as I have described, as well furnished 
with necessary materials as the school 
carpenter’s shop now is, and as cordially 
supported by the school authorities: is 
it not self-evident that there would be 
discovered here and there young men — 
yes, and young women — whom nature 
has endowed with the power to excel on 
the instruments they represent? Behold ! 
here is our American symphony orches- 
tra. 

How then 
be brought 


shall such a state of affairs 
about? In the same way 
that a public sentiment in favor of man- 
ual training has been created. Some 
town or city must take the lead and carry 
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AND NINTH CLASSES, 
nor stolen; second, songs where now 
often are tears, — for music is a mighty 
consoler ; third, good instrumentalists in 
every well-ordered home ; fourth, a taste 
for good music in the community and 
surely among the cultivated ; fifth, edu- 
cators who can appreciate the educa- 
tional value of music; sixth, an Ameri- 
can school of music as truly as there is 
now a German, a French and an Italian 
school; seventh, the development of a 
heredity from which shall come the great 
American composer. Our symphony or- 
chestras are imported from countries 
where music is patronized. Are Ameri- 
cans too poor to patronize it? 

Suppose again that in one hundred 
towns in the land there should spring into 
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the matter forward to a successful issue ; 
that being accomplished, other towns 
and cities will follow, and the thing is 
done. ‘The intelligent supervisor of pub- 
lic school music, by virtue of his posi- 
tion, knows who the musical children are 
and whether they have the other ele- 
ments necessary to success in music or 
any profession. He knows this as no 
other person in the community can know 
it; he is the person to put such children 
forward and thus conserve the musical 
interests of the nation. Where is the 
town or city which shall take the lead in 
this matter? Within a few months there 
has been a warm discussion over the 
question of which town was the first to 
establish a free school. It is still un- 
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settled; but here is an honorable posi- 
tion going begging, a chance for some 
community to make itself historic, to 
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place itself in a position where future 
generations shall rise up and call it 
blessed. Where is that community? 
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THE MERCHANT'S DREAM. 


By Minna Irving. 


REAMING in his dusty office, 
[) As the sultry day declines, 
Far away the city merchant 
Sees a cottage in the vines, 
With a crescent moon above it, 
And a maiden fair and tall 
In among the purple lilacs, 
By the gray and mossy wall. 


EIEN 


All the chilly clay above her, 
All the years that lie between, 
Cannot pale her cheeks of roses, 
Cannot dim her tresses’ sheen. 
And again he feels the pressure 
Of her arms about him thrown, 
And again he tastes the sweetness 
_ Of her lips upon his own. 
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“Must you go? ‘Then, oh, remember 
Every evening I shall wait 

In the dews and in the starlight 
For your coming at the gate!” 

“ Keep your troth with me,” he answered, 
“ And you shall not wait in vain ; 

I will come to claim your promise 
When the lilacs bloom again.” 


KEK 


With his youthful pulses bounding 
At the kisses of the maid, 

Forth he went to seek his fortune 
From the gods of toil and trade. 

There was gold to count and coffer, 
And he had no time to wed ; — 

So the lilacs bloomed unheeded, 
Till he heard that she was dead. 


KEK 


But her cottage in the ivy, 
And her grave upon the height, 
And the rustic gate are nearer 
Than his palace home to-night. 
’Neath the touch of maiden fingers 
That are dust for forty years, 
Lo! his withered heart is softened, 
And his eyes are wet with tears. 


So they find him in the morning, 
Stiff and silent in his chair, 
With a ray of sunlight falling 
O’er his crown of silver hair ; 
On his brow a marble pallor, 
On the floor his scattered gold, 


And a spray of faded lilacs 
Underneath his fingers cold. 


EK 
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By N. 

LL human institutions 
are in need of apolo- 
gists when subjected 
to critical examina- 
tion. The greatest 
of them, the State and 
the Church, fare badly 
at the hands of unfriendly 
critics. It is not difficult to convict any 
movement, be its motive ever so pure and 
perfect, if we hold all its methods to 
rigid accountability. It is a fair require- 
ment of criticism that it shall be sympa- 
thetic, that it shall take its subject at its 
best. It is less harmful to- slander a 
neighbor by cataloguing his frailties and 
omitting his merits, than to marshal the 
shortcomings of a cause and point to 
them as the full fruitage of the prin- 
ciple. Every form of social organization 
may be taken at its worst and con- 
demned; there is an exposed spot in 
the heel of every Achilles. For all 
this, organization is the necessary means 
to development. Organization is the 
method by which nature does its work, 
alike in the moral and material realms. 
If Mr. Kidd is right in saying that 
if each of us were by the conditions 
of life allowed to follow his own in- 
clinations, the average of one gen- 
eration would have no tendency to rise 
above the average of the preceding one, 
but distinctly the reverse, then organiza- 
tion is the only means that can save 
laborers from continuing to be in the 
future as they have been in the past, the 
substructure on which the edifice of aris- 
tocracy may securely rest. 

From the simple organization of the 
patriarchal tribe we have advanced to 
the complexity of democratic govern- 
ment; we have added wheel within 
wheel, until the larger part of our activ- 
ities from birth to death are performed 
in some relationship to other parts of a 
social organism. Home, kindergarten, 
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common and professional schools, cor- 
poration industry, political parties, prop- 
agandist leagues, cemetery and crema- 
tory —these are the organized accessories 
of our every-day civilized life. Man has 
risen to his present vantage ground by 
means essentially social: it is equally true 
that, if deprived of the powers over 
nature which union alone can supply, he 
would revert to his animal prototype, 
— if, indeed, retrogression would end 
there. By its very nature, the upper 
class, the ruling and directing class, is 
organized. Though constantly chang- 
ing in its individual parts and in its aims 
and. methods, it constitutes a permanent 
structure, shaken now and then from its 
foundation as in the French Revolution, 
only to be quickly rebuilt. It is said 
with half truth, that reforms come from 
the top downward, that noble hearts and 
strong heads of the aristocracy are the 
projectors and makers of reforms. But 
the whole truth is, that such reforms 
find no response, or at least no foot- 
hold, unless the spirit of the people is 
prepared and awaiting a leader. Or- 
ganization is the necessary means to 
this preparation ; without organization it 
is impossible for the masses either to 
originate their own salvation, to utilize 
it when offered, or preserve it when ac- 
quired. History points clearly enough to 
the progress of social amelioration through 
the instrumentality of institutions; and 
the more elastic and adjustable and the 
less rigid and authoritative these are, the 
greater will be the strides of advance. 
Voluntary association brings out more 
generally diffused spirit and individual- 
ity; the authority which depends on 
voluntary adherence will be more dis- 
creetly progressive than that which is 
backed by force. 

From institutions for common utility 
we branch out into associations devised 
for special purposes, to promote par- 
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ticular interests, to disseminate particu- 
lar doctrines, to foster the hopes and 
pleasures of classes. There are Free 
Trade and Home Market Clubs, national 
and local associations of bankers, of 
lawyers, of doctors and of undertakers. 
There are trusts to regulate production 
and prices, associations of railroad man- 
agers to pro-rate traffic and to resist the 
demands of employees, and Salvation 
Armies to circumvent the devil. The 
means of production are organized into 
great factories, trunk lines of railroads, 
enormous stores, banks and trust com- 
panies. In only a few vocations can a 
living be earned except in the service of 
one of these aggregations of active cap- 
ital. The material with which to work 
and create is accessible only at the will 
of the captains of industry, who com- 
mand enterprises as admirals command 
ships and generals command armies. 
The wage-earner’s very life is dependent 
upon the terms of his employment; his 
bargaining is with powerful organiza- 
tions ; he faces a partisan whose manifest 
interest is to retain the largest share of 
labor’s product that he can. Dealing 
for himself alone, he is a helpless atom ; 
he competes with numberless others of 
his vocation; he must accept any terms 
— for the alternative is destitution. He, 
too, must organize, that he may deal on 
comparatively equal terms. ‘The associa- 
tions already named subserve the con- 
venience and relative advantage of their 
members ; the wage-earner’s associations 
-are the essential guardians of his liberty 
and life. 

Withia the present century, labor (as 
we habitually term the mass of manual 
workers for hire) has organized exten- 
sively upon two distinct and divergent 
lines — trade unions and co-operation. 
Unions undertake to regulate wages and 
the hours and conditions of work; co- 
operation aims to secure the means of 
self-employment and to economize in 
the processes of exchange. Unionism is 
more frequently heard of, is more aggres- 
sive and demonstrative ; co-operation is 
quiet, methodical, and embodies an in- 
herently energetic principle. It embraces 
the commercial paradox of uniting reli- 
gion with business. Unionism is militant ; 


which remain intact. 
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co-operation is economic and construc- 
tive. 

Guilds of craftsmen, designed to better 
the condition of their members, appear 
almost continuously in the annals of the 
industrial nations of Europe from the 
twelfth to the seventeenth centuries. 
They were composed of the small do- 
mestic masters and their journeymen ; 
their chief functions were mutual aid and 
relief and the regulation of wages and 
prices to consumers. ‘They were subject 
to the town authorities, and strictly regu- 
lated by parliamentary acts and charters. 
Usually they drifted into the control of 
the masters, became monopolies, and ac- 
cumulated important properties, some of 
The trade union 
is a product of the eighteenth and _ nine- 
teenth centuries ; it was born of the fac- 
tory system. For a hundred years the 
statutes and courts persistently endeav- 
ored to destroy the unions — ostensibly 
for being in restraint of trade, but in 
reality to protect the privileges of the 
masters. ‘Till within the last fifty years, 
prosecutions for conspiracy were of con- 
stant occurrence. ‘The repeal, in 1824, 
of the Anti-Combination Acts was signal- 
ized by a craze for union organization 
and strikes for higher wages. Under the 
enthusiastic leadership of Robert Owen, 
a general combination of labor of all 
kinds was projected with the purpose of 
merging into co-operative productive as- 
sociations. A veritable millennium was 
thought to be at hand, — doomed, of 
course, to sad disappointment. As unions 
have gained in experience and strength, 
they have mended their methods and 
reputation. Conciliation and arbitration 
have supplanted the machine-breaking 
and brutal beatings and murders not un- 
common in the earlier stages. The riots 
which now occasionally accompany strikes 
are not the work of the unions, but arise 
from the exasperation of excited crowds 
and reckless spirits. In its primitive 
stage, a union deals only with the simple 
and immediate questions, as wages and 
hours. Later come the benefit funds for 
sickness and old age, agitation for factory 
laws, demands for union conditions in 
public work, and finally the promotion of 
political reforms having particular refer- 
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ence to workingmen. It is commonly 
believed that, in joining a labor organiza- 
tion, a man resigns all his individual judg- 
ment, and subjects himself to the caprice 
of irresponsible agitators. Nothing can 
be farther from the truth. ‘There is no 
more thorough-going democracy than a 
trade union or a Knights of Labor as- 
sembly, whether local or national. Its 
policy is directed by a constitution, its 
officers rule within expressly limited 
powers, and the enforcement of their de- 
crees depends entirely upon the voluntary 
concurrence of its members. Loyalty, 
not coercion, is the source of power. 
The Knights of Labor lost a half million 
members by the Southwestern Railroad 
failure of 1886, and the loss of member- 
ship consequent upon the mine and rail- 
road strikes of last year has been very 
large. Success is the price of leadership, 
as Martin Irons and many another have 
found. ‘There is not the least ground for 
supposing that leaders or members carry 
chips on their shoulders, and go recklessly 
into fights. ‘The men pay dues, and sub- 
mit to the hardships of strikes, not to get 
themselves out of work or to let “ scabs”’ 
steal their jobs, but to maintain wages, to 
shorten hours, to enforce sanitary and 
safety regulations, and to get preference 
in securing work. Going on a strike 
means no pay; losing a strike means 
hunting another job and another home. 
Sometimes a foolish leader will be sup- 
ported in a foolish and hopeless strike ; 
but a dozen or a hundred disputes are 
settled amicably by argument and appeals 
to reason and justice, to one that is car- 
ried to the final resort of striking. Every 
peaceable expedient is exhausted before 
going to the hazard of battle. The best 
established unions, like the machinists’ 
in England and the typesetters’ and the 
locomotive engineers’ in this country, 
rarely have a strike. Arbitration is a 
fundamental principle in all well-estab- 
lished trade unions ; but employers rarely 
consent. In the great railroad strike 
in St. Louis, in 1886, appeals for arbi- 
tration were made by Mr. Powderly and 
by the citizens, but curtly refused by 
the railroad managers. The American 
Railway Union strike of last year was 
ordered only after arbitration had been 
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repeatedly rejected. Last winter the 
Brooklyn strikers offered to submit their 
grievances to the director of another 
3rooklyn road, a man of long experience 
in railroad operation ; but President Nor- 
ton declined to treat with the commit- 
tee in any way. It marked a new and 
most important departure, when Judge 
Gaynor proposed to compel the company 
to operate its road or forfeit its charter. 
A company chartered by the public, he 
said, must make such terms with its em- 
ployees as will secure service to the 
public. 

A majority of strikes fail to carry their 
immediate point; but they are still, in 
most cases, a gain for their cause. The 
strikers lose their wages ; but in a month 
or two after the strike is over, they are 
about as well off as before. Conditions 
are hard while it lasts ; but with work and 
pay resumed, the hardship is soon for- 
gotten. But the loss to capital is not so 
lightly forgotten. Loss of trade and 
profit to a manufacturing company, loss 
of traffic and income to a railroad, make 
proprietors and managers exceedingly 
reluctant to allow future differences to 
degenerate into open war. They are 
thenceforward ready to confer and con- 
ciliate. The great strikes usually fail, but 
the majority of small ones succeed. 
From 1881 to 1886 inclusive, Commis- 
sioner Wright reports that out of one 
and a half million men involved in strikes 
and lockouts in the United States, forty- 
six in one hundred succeeded, thirteen in 
one hundred were partially successful, and 
forty in one hundred failed. The money 
loss was heaviest on the men, as sixty to 
thirty-four ; but at the increased wages ob- 
tained, ninety-nine days would even up 
the men’s lost wages. ‘To the employers 
the immediate loss is aggravated by con- 
sequential damages. 

Unions have their imperfections, as all 
other human institutionshave. The lead- 
ing spirits are sometimes ignorant, im- 
pulsive or arbitrary; they do not know 
much of political economy, or of that 
broad altruism which recognizes the good 
of all as the standard of conduct. But 


acting as a class, selfish in a class spirit, 
the unionists at least depart from the 
naked selfishness of the single individual, 
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Sympathetic strikes, which sometimes 
take a wide range, are berated as foolish 
and suicidal; but they are at any rate 
tangible proof of self-sacrifice. As we 
send war-ships to defend the meanest 
citizen whose rights have been infringed 
in a foreign land, so the wrongs done 
to one set of men are taken up by 
the rest. 

Unions are defensive, not constructive. 
They put co-operation in their platforms, 
but are not among the first to join co- 
operative stores or start co-operative fac- 
tories. Employers denounce unions as 
reactionary and obstructive ; they charge 
that if unions are allowed to fix scales of 
wages they will want to run the whole 
business, and ruin must be the result. 
On this point it is instructive to draw 
upon history for testimony. England is 
the hotbed of unionism. All the lead- 
ing trades are dominated by it. Wages 
and hours are fixed absolutely by the 
unions, and it has been so for half a cen- 
tury. Yet England has lost none of her 
industrial pre-eminence. She is still the 
mistress of the world’s commerce. She 
mines and manipulates the iron, weaves 
the woollens, welds the cutlery and builds 
the ships for almost every market in the 
world. And when we check off the list 
of her greatest productive counties, we 
find that these counties stand highest in 
the percentage of unionists to total popu- 
lation. The United Kingdom has four 
unionists to one hundred of her popula- 
tion, or say one in six of adult men. 
Durham and Northumberland lead, with 
almost one half of their men in unions ; 
Lancashire, Leicestershire, Derbyshire 
and Yorkshire, one third; Staffordshire 
and Cheshire, one fifth, — and these are 
recognized as the prominent centres of 
English industry. !f union demands 
were dangerous to business, these coun- 
ties would be as desolate of factories as 
Ireland, where there are three unionists 
in one hundred, or Alderney, where there 
are none. In the United Kingdom there 
are one million five hundred and seven 
thousand ascertained unionists ; while in 
the United States, with twice the popula- 
tion, there are probably not quite a mill- 
ion. Yet England is the spectre with 
which American manufacturers terrorize 
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the American people into an antediluvian 
system of prohibitory tariffs. 

As in other fields of social develop- 
ment, evolution has played its part in the 
policy of unionism. Again and again 
new needs and new opportunities have 
given impulse to so-called new union- 
ism. In 1834 the new unionism substi- 
tuted all trades for single trades. All la- 
borers were to be united in one general 
organization, with altruistic co-operation 
as its practical aim. In 1845 benefit 
funds were the distinctive feature of the 
new unionism. Industrial peace and 
mutual aid in sickness, old age, and 
when out of work, were the leading prin- 
ciples. From 1867 to 1870 the chief ef- 
fort was directed to securing factory regu- 
lations and uniting all kindred trades in 
federate councils. The new unionism of 
to-day is political and strongly social- 
istic. It seeks to get all labor organized 
— not simply for protection in immediate 
relations, but more especially for the 
broader effect it may thus have on public 
policy and affairs. ‘The great leaders — 
Tom Mann, John Burns, Ben ‘Tillett — 
are all active socialists of the Fabian 
type. ‘They are in well-defined opposi- 
tion to the Social Democracy led by 
Hyndman and William Morris, whose 
programme is the immediate and com- 
plete transfer of all means of production 
from individual to government ownership 
and control. The Fabians, comprising 
such able writers as Sydney Webb, Ber- 
nard Shaw and William Clarke, with hun- 
dreds of lecturers, numerous’ branch 
societies, and pamphlets and leaflets in- 
numerable, advocate the gradual assump- 
tion by municipal government of all pub- 
lic service like street cars, water and gas 
works, direct employment of men in con- 
struction of public works, free libraries, 
town halls, artisans’ dwellings, organiza- 
tion of the unemployed into self-support- 
ing employment, and, eventually, the cre- 
ation of capital for industrial production. 
It is not in the programme of this con- 
servative wing of socialism to provide 
work, or control men, or insure a living, 
but to provide the necessary facilities for 
men to work with. The workers must 
then, by individual initiative, organize 
the working forces, provide the active 
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capital, and find their market. It is to 
this evolutionary, scientific socialist pro- 
gramme that the new unionism of Eng- 
land now stands committed. By massing 
the labor vote, many unionists and Fa- 
bians have been elected as councillors, 
vestrymen and school guardians, and not 
a few of the socialist measures have been 
already successfully applied in London 
and other cities. John Burns is perhaps 
the leading spirit in the London County 
Council, as well as in the organized labor 
movement. He is a man of practical 
ability, and an indomitable worker. He 
is paid by workingmen’s subscriptions, 
and his living is the same as when he 
worked at his machinist’s bench. 

The American Federation of Labor, at 
its congress in 1893, passed a resolution 
in favor of government ownership of the 
means of production; but it rescinded 
this at the recent Denver convention. 
Government ownership of railroads, tele- 
graph, telephone and all public service 
had been demanded by nearly all union 
bodies for the last decade. It would be 
quite accurate to designate this new de- 
parture of unionism as a separate move- 
ment of organized labor. 

Adam Smith may be said to have in- 
vented the theory of free trade —not 
simply free trade between nations, but 
between individuals. He argues with 
convincing logic the advantages of divi- 
sion of labor and exchange of products, in- 
stead of attempting to force each locality 
to provide for its own wants and restrain- 
ing men from buying and selling as they 
please. ‘There should be perfect free- 
dom in bargaining, whether for the sale 
of labor or merchandise. Employers 
should be free to hire men and women 
and children, at wages and hours and 
conditions mutually agreed upon. There 
was no more ground for interfering with 
eight-year-old children working in damp 
cellars fifteen hours a day for seven cents 
a day, or women working alongside men 
at forges and in mines, than for regu- 
lating by law the price of wheat or cloth. 
If we find anything abhorrent in the 
practical aspect of this free-trade theory, 
if we doubt the wisdom of leaving indi- 
viduals perfectly free to contract for 
themselves, then we reject the whole 


theory upon which the competitive sys- 
tem of business rests. If we are justi- 
fied in interfering at all, then it becomes 
simply a matter of judgment as to what 
matters shall be restrained, and to what 
extent. Adam Smith’s invention of the 
doctrine of free trade and unrestricted 
contract exactly fitted the simultaneous 
invention of labor-saving devices. ‘The 
cheaper production in factories torced 
the workers away from domestic hand 
industry ; unskilled labor could do a 
large part of the work which formerly 
required masters and journeymen; un- 
wholesome conditions, long hours and 
bare subsistence wages became the rule. 
All classes but the commercial class 
recognized the injury to human well-be- 
ing that was arising from the beneficent 
forces of nature, which had promised so 
much. Then began the system of gov- 
ernment regulation, known as the Factory 
Acts, which Herbert Spencer has so 
bitterly denounced as the beginning of 
the coming slavery. The appalling evils 
gave rise to unionism, and it was the 
unions which did the persistent agitation 
and resistance which brought about, lit- 
tle by little, the factory regulations. In 
these laws are included restriction of 
child labor, the length of working hours 
for women and children, sanitary ap- 
pliances, safeguards for dangerous ma- 
chinery, prohibition of truck stores, pay- 
ment of wages at stated times, employ- 
ers’ liability for accidents, and many 
other such provisions. 

But while the unions have struggled 
for better wages and shorter hours, seek- 
ing to improve conditions under the 
wages system, co-operation has been 
quietly attacking the system itself. Its 
cardinal principles are self-help, equal- 
ity and fraternity By economizing 
expenses the co-operators have created 
capital; by adopting the cash principle 
they have gotten out of debt; by manag- 
ing their own affairs they have learned 
the elements of business. The Owen 
co-operative movement, like the Owen 
trades-union movement, succumbed from 
undertaking too much, though there yet 
remain a few of the societies which 
Owen founded. It was due to the en- 
thusiasm for co-operation which Owen 
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spread throughout the western world, 
that an amended plan of business co- 
operation was set in practice in a very 
small way at Rochdale, England, just 
fifty years ago. It started more as a 
moral than as a business reform, but it 
recognized the necessity of working while 
it prayed. Owen’s ideal of universal co- 
operation, the Chartist ideal of complete 
political and industrial emancipation, the 
misery of the working class, the selfish- 
ness of private profit-making, — all en- 
tered into the motives which impelled 
the twenty-eight Rochdale pioneers to 
scrape together their little capital, with 
which to buy at wholesale a barrowful 
of groceries for their own mutual use. 
They bought for cash and sold to them- 
selves for cash at the ordinary shop 
prices. They did the work, weighing 
and parcelling after working hours in a 
member’s back room. At the quarter’s 
end they found a considerable addition 
to their capital, the whole difference 
between original package and_ retail 
prices. Great was the rejoicing when in 
a year or two they opened a little store 
in Toad Lane, and employed a clerk. 
They had organized labor, not for nega- 
tive, but for positive action. They saw 
its possibilities — not only in construc- 
tive economy, but in applied religion. 
3y adding a profit to cost they accumu- 
lated capital; by rejecting credit they 
fostered frugality ; and by returning divi- 
dend on purchases instead of on capital 
they set men above money. ‘They were 
reformers of ideas as well as of business. 
An educational fund received a regular 
portion of the profits; they lectured on 
co-operative fellowship; they sent mis- 
sionaries among their neighbors. To 
this day the same principles are adhered 
to, the same enthusiasm is alive. The 
ten by fifteen Toad Lane store has given 
way to a magnificent structure ; branch 
stores, free libraries, reading and lecture 
rooms have been built and equipped ; 
and Rochdale may well be called an 
independent industrial commonwealth. 
The least of their merits is the accumu- 
lation of over one and a half millions of 
capital, besides regular returns of about 
two and a half shillings in the pound on 
purchases, and five per cent interest on 
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their money, during these fifty years. 
The plan was so sensible, so feasible, and 
so purely a self-help movement, that it 
spread and grew strong — until now one 
sixth of Great Britain’s population are 
co-operators, their annual sales exceed two 
hundred and fifty millions, and the profits 
returned to members amount to twenty- 
five millions. Through their Federative 
Wholesale Company they buy from first 
hands the world over, sail their own 
ships, make a large part of the goods 
they consume, and maintain a propa- 
ganda at an outlay of about $50,000 a 
year. Among the most instructive facts, 
and to many minds the most incredible 
fact pertaining to this wonderful organ- 
ism of labor, is the salaries paid to the 
heads of this enormous business. Mr. 
Mitchell, as general manager of the Eng- 
lish wholesale, and Mr. Maxwell of the 
Scottish, receive about $1,000 a year and 
pay their own incidental expenses. They 
are undoubtedly the peers of the highest 
business men, they are able speakers and 
writers, they could easily command large 
salaries in private employment; but they 
have a conception of duty which would 
resent as treason any consideration of 
mere money. While the movement has 
been almost exclusively one of working- 
men, it has had the moral direction of 
such ardent Christian socialists as Maurice 
and Kingsley, Neale and Hughes, such 
social reformers as Holyoake, Odger and 
Ludlow, churchmen like the Bishop of 
Durham, and statesmen like Derby and 
Gladstone, Ripon and Rosebery. 
England ranks foremost in co-operation 
as it does in unionism and in practical 
socialism. France, Germany and Italy 
are well advanced, each having its na- 
tional association and annual congress. 
There are in the United States many co- 
operative stores and factories, but so far 
no united action has been taken. An In- 
ternational Co-operative Alliance has been 
formed in Europe, “to secure mutual sup- 
port, produce a more powerful volume of 
co-operative opinion, and carry the move- 
ment forward to new development.” In 
the list of members of this important 
propagandist body I find six English 
lords and earls, many honorables, pro- 
fessors, clergymen, members of Parlia- 
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ment, some scores of labor leaders, co- 
operators and profit-sharing proprietors. 
We are amply justified in asserting that 
the co-operative movement is steadily 
edging out competitive business, and has 
in it the vitality to revolutionize the com- 
mercial world and to reunite the religion 
of brotherhood and the (not necessarily 
immoral) business of making a living. 

I have scarcely touched upon the re- 
lation of organized labor to the orthodox 
political economy. ‘There is so wide a 
stretch of waste between the economics 
of the chair and the laborer’s means of 
earning a living, that we are almost sure 
to lose our way in going from one to the 
other. We seem just now in danger of be- 
ing buried under acloudburst of economic 
facts and theories, of nostrums and pan- 
aceas. Of all the derelictions that may 
be laid against the slave system of an- 
cient times and the wage system of mod- 
ern times, is not one of them the soul- 
less discussion of the mere wealth-pro- 
ducing capacity of men? Beasts of burden 
and makers of profit are the classes that 
stand ever pitted: against each other in 
the market and the forum. Nowhere in 
the songs that stir the human imagina- 
tion, or in the religions that purify men’s 
souls, are the poets’ or the prophets’ 
ideals born of price-currents or economic 
formulas. Adam Smith threw new light 
on the wealth of nations; but did he 
lighten men’s burdens, did he inspire 
men’s hopes, did he still the cry of for- 
lorn children? Professor Thorold Rogers 
tells us that England’s homes were hap- 
pier three hundred years before the 
steam engine and the spinning jenny 
quadrupled the productiveness of labor 
than they are to-day. The economic 
teachings of Adam Smith and of Malthus 
marked the birth of that gloomy half 
century known to history as the period 
of white slavery, which had a fitting finale 
in the tragic self-murder of Lord Castle- 
reagh, its political protector. Can we 
find anywhere that love and kindness, 
justice and mercy and noble enthusiasm 
have sprung from scholastic inquiries into 
the production of wealth, regardless of 
its use? Give us one General Booth, 
and take all the economists; for it is 
Booth who verily recreates men from the 


wrecks that wealth-making has strewn in 
its track. We have had the age of the 
divine right of kings and the divine right 
of the Church. May not our own time 
go down in history as the age of the 
divine right of property? ‘The sacred- 
ness of property is dinned in our ears, 
our national pride is in the splendor of 
our estates, our homes are made the 
warehouses of confused masses of labo- 
riously fashioned things. Does it need 
argument to show that the corollary of 
magnificence is penury, that great indi- 
vidual wealth can arise only from cor- 
responding poverty? No man earns 
riches; he can get rich only by with- 
holding from others. It does not lie in 
any man’s power to render services to 
the equivalent of great wealth. We may 
paraphrase Theodore Parker, and say 
that we have substituted the tyranny of 
property for the tyranny of force. The 
jugglery of the grain pit and the stock 
exchange, the wrecking of railroads and 
the cornering of food are typical of the 
processes by which fortunes are made; 
and by travesty on an honest word, this 
is called earnings. 

Had a looker-on, in the year which 
saw the completion of political freedom 
in America and the birth of political 
freedom in France, been told of the nat- 
ural forces that invention would bring to 
the service of the man in the century to 
follow, he would have envied the splen- 
did opportunities for comfort and leisure, 
the relief from slavish toil and privation, 
which his posterity would enjoy. Should 
he now reappear and look upon the 
colored diagrams that we find in Mr. 
Charles Booth’s exhaustive book on 
“ Life and Labor in London” and Riis’s 
pen pictures of “ How the Other Half 
Lives” in New York, and the army of 
homeless, hopeless and aimless tramps 
who beset the rescue homes, the police 
stations and our back doors, he would 
turn from the tons of economic literature 
and the tables of trade statistics in de- 
spair, and pray for some new gospel that 
should at least give work to willing hands 
and bread to hungry mouths. If steam 
and electricity and cog wheels have 
yielded us submerged Londons and 
Coxey armies, need we wonder that the 
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protests of Ruskin and William Morris 
against the whole brood of steam ma- 
chinery have reached a sympathetic spot 
in millions of hearts? Goldsmith’s “ De- 
serted Village” is a true congener of 
many of the fairest portions of the world. 
The black country of England, the fac- 
tory towns and factory districts of cities 
everywhere, are sadder sights than de- 
serted villages turned into deer parks. 
The marvellous ingenuity of the human 
mind has brought into service forces that 
should supplement industry and art and 
make every country a garden, make every 
home happy. But its fruit has been as 
ashes of the Dead Sea. It has multiplied 
the palaces and luxuries of many, but 
it has intensified the struggles and the 
degradation and despair of many more. 
Like a mountain torrent which carries 
devastation in its path, but whose waters 
may be spread over fruitful fields, this 
vast stream of production may be a 
blight or it may be a blessing. There is 
more need for science and wisdom in the 
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distribution and use of wealth than there 
is in its production. It is for this that 
labor needs to be organized. The crafts 
guilds and trades unions are not the 
limit of labor’s needs; they are but the 
means of resistance to a vigilant foe. 
They may be likened to suddenly impro- 
vised dikes which divert the flood from 
one threatened area only to flood an- 
other. The unions serve a_ useful pur- 
pose to protect their own members ; they 
parry somewhat the power of concen- 
trated capital; they teach solidarity. 
But organic relief must come from a 
system of industrial organization which 
shall rob capital of its terror, which shall 
give equal opportunity in work as well as 
in voting ; a system which shall supplant 
the anarchy and waste of private specula- 
tion with the order and economy of col- 
lective ownership and direction ; a prac- 
tical application of the brotherhood and 
equality so distinctly and impressively 
taught by Jesus;— and this system is 


co-operation. 2 





THE NAMES OF 


NEW ENGLAND PLACES. 


By Edward F. Hayward. 


STRANGER for the first time 

making the acquaintance of Eng- 

lish towns and villages might 
easily be misled as to the character of 
their inhabitants. Judging by their ro- 
mantic and suggestive names the impres- 
sion would be natural that here was a 
poetic people with whom the _ ideal 
counted for more than the practical. 
A fuller knowledge of the actual condi- 
tions of English social and industrial life 
would of course disillusionize him, reveal- 
ing to him that worship for plain matter 
of fact and that passion for utility which 
in the English people are so much at 
variance with the rural flavor of this local 
nomenclature. He would finally come 
to agree with Emerson that the people 
are “full of coarse strength, rude exer- 
cise, butcher’s meat and sound sleep, 
and suspect any poetic insinuation or any 
hint for the conduct of life which reflects 
upon this animal existence, as if some- 


body were fumbling at the umbilical cord 
and might stop their supplies.” Then 
looking deeper he would come to see 
that the naming of towns in England was 
according to the fashion of an earlier and 
more ideal time, before her manufactur- 
ing system was dreamed of and when as 
yet her daily and familiar life was identi- 
fied with her outdoor scenery. Then the 
Beauchamps, Brookebys, Wynstays and 
Penshursts came naturally to the lip. 
«“The names,” again says Emerson in his 
“English Notes,’ “are excellent —an 
atmosphere of legendary melody spread 
over the land. Older than all epics and 
histories which clothe a nation, this un- 
dershirt sits close to the body.’ What 
history too, and what stores of primitive 
and savage observation it infolds! Cam- 
bridge is the bridge of the Cam ; Sheffield, 
the field of the river Sheaf; Leicester, 
the castra, or camp, of the Lear, or Leir 
(now Soar); Rochdale, of the Roch; 
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Exeter, or Excester, the cas¢ra of the 
Ex; Exmouth, Dartmouth, Sidmouth, 
Teignmouth, the mouths of the Ex, Dart, 
Sid and Teign rivers. Waltham is strong 
town; Radcliffe is red cliff; and so on — 
a sincerity and use in naming very strik- 
ing to an American, whose country is 
whitewashed all over by unmeaning 
names, the cast-off clothes of the country 
from which its emigrants came ; or named 
at a pinch from a psalm-tune.” 

But America has profited to a large 
extent, and especially in her older sec- 
tions, by this poetic impulse which is 
embodied in the roots of our familiar 
speech. Many other strains have mingled 
with and modified it, but English remains 
still the basis of our geographical nomen- 
clature. In the West particularly there 
has been great freedom in the use of 
English names, many new ones being 
coined by the combination of common 
words with the affixes of v//e and fon or 
town ; and there also the domestication 
of dndian names has been especially 
noticeable. 

To consider merely the towns, it would 
seem as if the colonists of New England 
lived too near the savage in his primitive 
state to care for unnecessary reminders 
of him in the language of their daily life ; 
for out of a total of three hundred and 
fifty-one towns in Massachusetts there are 
only seven with Indian names; ‘while 
Connecticut has only one in one hundred 
and sixty-seven, New Hampshire two in 
two hundred and thirty-six, Rhode Island 
three in forty. Vermont has no towns 
with Indian names at all, while even the 
wide and remote territory of Maine fur- 
nishes only fifteen. In all New England 
twenty-eight is a smaller number than 
might have been expected, indeed a trib- 
ute barely adequate to the early lords of 
the soil whose living representatives are 
still to be found in scattered instances 
upon it to-day. 

It is. curious to note, however, that 
where nature rather than man was in- 
volved the original names were far more 
frequently allowed to stand. Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut are the exceptions 
among the states themselves; and an 
examination of the map of New England 
will show that the counties are almost 


universally a reproduction of good old 
English names. 

Twenty-three years after the landing at 
Plymouth, Massachusetts was given four 
counties by one act of incorporation ; 
and these, Suffolk, Essex, Middlesex and 
Norfolk, were named for east of England 
counties from which the colonists mostly 
came. In each of the first three there 
were eight towns, and in Norfolk six, 
which were also for the most part named 
for places with which they were familiar 
at home. Wessaguscus, now Weymouth, 
Winnisimet, Agowamme and Merrimacke 
were notable exceptions, seldom repeated 
as the naming process went steadily on. 
The scenery of their lives might be 
strange and forbidding, but in the locali- 
ties about them they listened for the 
old and endearing sounds. It was still 
Boston and Dorchester and Newbury and 
Sudbury and Gloucester and Hull. Wor- ° 
cester, Hampshire and Berkshire were 
soon added to the list of counties, and 
also Hampden, Plymouth, Bristol, Barn- 
stable, Dukes, representing English towns, 
not counties; with Nantucket, the only 
county bearing an Indian name. Maine, 
Rhode Island and Vermont have each a 
Washington county ; and Maine and Ver- 
mont, besides Massachusetts, have each 
a Franklin. These, with the excep- 
tion of Hancock, Knox and Lincoln in 
Maine, and Sullivan in New Hampshire, 
are the only patriotic survivals in New 
England county names. One third of 
the Maine counties have Indian titles, 
and New Hampshire has a Merrimac 
county; but the rest are for the most 
part reminders of the mother country, — 
York, Cumberland, Oxford, Somerset, in 
Maine ; Cheshire, Strafford, Hillsborough, 
Rockingham, Grafton, in New Hamp- 
shire; Windham, Windsor, Rutland, 
Addison, Caledonia, Bennington, in Ver- 
mont ; Litchfield, Fairfield, New London, 
Windham, Tolland and Hartford, in 
Connecticut; and Kent, Bristol, New- 
port and Providence, in Rhode Island. 

It is, however, very different when we 
come to the mountains, and especially to 
the lakes and rivers. These largely keep 
the wild flavor of the original speech. 
Perhaps the honors are evenly divided 
in the case of the mountains, the massive 
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proportions and the peculiar conforma- 
tions of which have always been stimu- 
lating to the imagination of men, sug- 
gesting now some group of great men, 
like the Presidential range in New Hamp- 
shire, and now some familiar quality or 
object of daily life, like Saddleback, Grey- 
lock or Camel’s Hump. But there are 
Katahdin, Chocorua, Monadnock and Wa- 
chusett to offset these. 

To mention any lake of importance is 
to see how difficult it was to dissociate 
these wide, free bodies of water from the 
poetic names which they received from 
the aborigines, and so happily they mean 
to-day in our speech just what they did 
to the people who lived nearest to them 
and knew them best. Memphremagog, 
Winnepiseogee, Quinsigamond and the 
rest, —how their very sound quickens 
the fancy and imparts an adventurous 
zest to even the belated explorer of to- 
day! Still more truly does our river 
nomenclature perpetuate for us the charm 
of a day when large bodies of water flow- 
ing to the sea suggested a poetic symbol- 
ism rather than mere commercial power. 
In Maine and New Hampshire none of 
the great rivers have been renamed, 
and it is still Penobscot, Androscoggin, 
Kennebec, Piscataqua, Merrimac, Con- 
necticut, with a host of smaller tributaries 
keeping up the primitive tradition of an 
earlier time. The same is true of Rhode 
Island and Connecticut on a smaller 
scale, and relatively true of Vermont and 
Massachusetts. In the latter, the West- 
field, Deerfield, Blackstone, Charles and 
Concord are familiar streams; but many 
smaller ones bear Indian names, like the 
Chicopee, the Assabet and the Shaw- 
sheen. 

In regard to the charge of undue pie- 
tism in the naming of towns, it is hardly 
borne out by the facts in the case. Con- 
necticut would perhaps be expected to 
show the greatest preference for Bible 
names ; and she does in reality lead off 
with twelve. Maine comes next with 
eleven, New Hampshire and Vermont 
following with seven each, while Puritan 
Massachusetts has only four. Self-reliant 
Rhode Island has not called the Scrip- 
tures to her aid at all, although Provi- 
dence and Prudence save her map from 
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having a too exclusively secular flavor. 
The smallness of her area and the need 
of few names may, however, account for 
this. Four of the six states have a 
Canaan. Four also have a Goshen; 
while Sharon appears on the map of 
New England as many times as there are 
states. With hardly an exception, the 
great natural features of the country, 
such as mountains, lakes and rivers, have 
been kept free from scriptural names. 

The idiosyncrasy of the early settlers 
appears better perhaps in some of the ec- 
centric titles adopted by the three north- 
ern and more recently developed states. 
The hamlets of Maine, New Hampshire 
and Vermont were the afterthought of 
men who had already acquired experi- 
ence and self-confidence in the New 
World ; and this feeling occasionally ex- 
presses itself in some sentiment which is 
made to do duty as the name of a town. 
Thus New Hampshire and Vermont have 
each a Victory ; while the latter rejoices 
in a Success, a Freedom and a Unity. 
Some of the inhabitants of Maine may 
be found living in the town of Flagstaff ; 
and others make their home in Industry, 
Amity and Harmony respectively. Hope, 
Liberty and Freedom are still further il- 
lustrations of this tendency on the part 
of the founders of the Pine Tree State to 
idealize the geography. 

Another way in which this is shown 
is in the frequent biographical allusions 
embodied in the names of New England 
towns. Massachusetts has most of them, 
and Rhode Island has none, but all the 
other states have done something toward 
paying their debt to history in this way. 
Connecticut is the only one which has a 
Cromwell ; but two have a Milton; two, 
a Walpole ; two, a Chatham ; and two, a 
Wellington and Hampden each. Will- 
iam Pitt, however, seems to have been 
the general favorite, as is indicated by 
a Pittsfield in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts and Vermont. Five of 
the states have a Washington; three, a 
Clinton ; two, a Hancock, a Webster, a 
Monroe, a Randolph, a Franklin and a 
Stark each. ‘Trumbull and Putnam are 
commemorated in Connecticut; Otis, 
Blackstone, Adams, Pepperell, Williams, 
Brewster, Marion, Revere and Quincy in 
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Massachusetts ; Jefferson, Jackson and 
Madison in New Hampshire, and Jay in 
Vermont. 

It is interesting to note that.there is a 
Plymouth in every state but Rhode Island, 
and also that the characteristic affixes most 
commonly used in the names of towns 
would indicate, if they were determined 
consciously, a preference for city rather 
than country life. Considering the rural 
habits and occupations of the colonists 
and their immediate descendants, one 
might have looked for a preponderance 
of names with such endings as fedd, ham, 
(hamlet), d700k, ford or chester. In fact, 
however, those ending in fon or fown 
largely outnumber the others in every 
state. A simple table will serve to show 
the preferences of the fathers in this re- 
spect. 


Me. N. H. Ver. Mass. R.I. Conn. 
Whole No., 414 236 24% 351 40 167 1449 


ton or town, 33 30 34 56 II 26 190 
bury, boro, burg, 14 14 26 24 ° It 89 
field, 22 13 12 23 2 12 84 
ford, II 6 12 10 ° 17 56 
ham, 8 10 7 18 ° 2 45 
ville, 20 5 3 3 I 2 34 
land, 10 4 5 8 I 4 2 
chester, 3 6 6 8 ° 4 27 
wich, wick, 5 2 3 7 3 2 22 
port, 9 I 2 2 I 4 17 
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mouth, 


5 2 2 5 I I 16 
bvidge, I I 3 6 ° ° 11 
brook, 2 2 ° I ° 4 9 
minster, ° ° I 2 ° ° 3 


One may easily exaggerate the signifi- 
cance of this showing by overlooking the 
fact that the duplication of English names 
in this country often indicates a mere 
survival of old home attachments. The 
idea of a town or city differed too in 
ancient use from the conception which 
we have of it in America. The question 
of population did not originally enter into 
the account, but the fact of its intrinsic 
importance as a cathedral town entitled 
a place to the distinction of being a city. 
Under the modern industrial system, 
where great aggregations of people assume 
a corporate existence under one gov- 
ernment which is self-administered, the 
pride of numbers has come to have an 
entirely new influence. We have cities 
sometimes in which the only ideal sugges- 
tion resides in the name which has come 
down to them. We may hope that this 
strain of freshness and beauty which we 
have reczived from English and native 
sources alike will help in time to correct 
the over-practical tendencies of our life. 





REMEMBRANCE — HOPE. 


By Elizabeth R. Anderson. 


H, would it were May instead of November ! — 
That June would come next, in place of December ! 
The young, they can hope ; the old, but remember. 
Oh, would it were May instead of November ! 


Give thanks and rejoice, for this is November. 

We’ve garnered May’s blooms in fruit of September. 

Though dark days approach, hope bids us remember 

Life springeth from death, New Year from December. 











THE STORY OF PORTLAND. 


By James P. Baxter. 


THOUGHTFUL 
Gallic penman 
wrote that orkes 

“there is nothing beau- 

tiful, sweet or grand in 

life but its mysteries ;” 

and we may well agree 

with him that those 
things which lie beyond the scope of 
sense and reveal themselves only to the 
eye of sentiment give life and meaning 
to everything about us. What are the 
crowding tenement and lofty mansions, 
the massive towers and cloud-kissing 
spires of a great city, if the mind con- 
templating them does not feel behind 
them the varied forces which have con- 
tributed to the city’s construction, from 
the time when its last building was com- 
pleted, back to the pioneers who fixed 
upon its site in the wilderness, or among 
the ruins of aboriginal camps? 

Here on the shores of Casco Bay, by 
shelly beach and bowlder-strewn head- 
land, or under the dark pines which 
shade its verdant slopes, we may picture 
to ourselves scenes which have taken 
place, now visible but to the eye of imagi- 
nation, but as real as any which lie within 
the compass of bodily sight. Here the 
ice age reigned, holding the land with 
relentless grasp and crushing out every 
vestige of life which it sustained. Glaciers 
from the north, resistless save by the sea, 
which devoured them as they advanced, 
tore the mountain crags from their foun- 
dations and strewed them along their 
way ; forces of hidden origin, amid ter- 
rors too appalling for human vision to 
behold, moulded the peninsula known by 
the red man as Machegonne, outlining 
valley, and cove, and waterway, lifting 
crag and hill to place, and making them 
things of beauty to delight forever the 
eyes of man. 

Thus this beautiful peninsula, rising 
above the blue sea, adorned with shelter- 
ing groves and verdant glades kept fresh 
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by perennial springs, in 
due time became the 
abode of men, of wild 
men whose tastes were 
simple and wants such 
as sea and forest could 
amply supply. Gener- 
ation after generation 
of these people came into existence 
and passed out of it as the seasons 
rolled by, cherishing with childish de- 
light the mysteries of a past of which 
they knew little, until a time came when 
a greater wonder than any of which 
they had before dreamed appeared to 
their awe-stricken vision. In from the 
mysterious sea, whose boundless waters 
somewhere in space washed the shores of 
dreamland, came a ship — a white-winged 
monster it seemed to their eyes — bear- 
ing visitants whose aspect and speech were 
to them alike strange: indeed superior 
beings. Along the shores which the red 
men had ever regarded as their own, 
these white-faced men erected their habi- 
tations ; and Machegonne began to be the 
abode of civilization. 

Who were these early comers? Some 
have supposed them adventurers from 
the sterile shores of Greenland, the kin of 
the Norse sea-kings, whose dragon prows 
were the terror of those who dwelt by 
the sea; but no remains exist on the 
shores of Maine to give support to this 
supposition. ‘The Venetian Cabots may 
have looked into the harbor palisaded by 
wooded islands, or the Spanish Cortereals, 
or the weather-beaten toilers of the sea 
from the rocky shores of Brittany, or 
Verrazzano, or Pring, or Gosnold; but 
this.is uncertain. Providence seems to 
have jealously preserved this jewel for 
the Anglo-Saxon; for even that noble 
man, the brave and pious Champlain, 
when in the spring of 1606, after a winter 
of suffering at Saint Croix, he searched 
the coast for a site upon which to plant 
his colony, was not permitted to look 
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upon it. Passing outside the islands at 
its mouth, he skirted the shores of Cape 
Elizabeth, not suspecting that he had 
passed the noblest haven to shelter the 
ships of his beloved France to be found 
on the coast. And what a Providence 
was this ! — for Champlain, noble as he 
was, represented a power which was a 
menace to human liberty and progress ; 
and had Gallic government been set up 
here, the history of the continent might 
have been widely different from what it is. 

Two years after this, Ralegh Gilbert, 
exploring the coast from Sagadahoc, 
probably looked into the harbor of 
Machegonne, and perhaps drank of the 
spring at Clay Cove; and in 1614 the 
ship of Captain John Smith anchored 
here, seeking fish and furs. Thomas 
Dermer, too, in 1619, — the agent of Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges, the father of Ameri- 
can colonization, — must have been here 
when exploring the coast, and have taken 
account of the advantages which the har- 
bor afforded for a maritime settlement. 
Still we have no definite description of 
the locality from any of these. 

In 1623 Christopher Levett, the son of 
an innkeeper of York, in the native 
county of Frobisher, inspired with a zeal 
for adventure, conceived the plan of 
founding a city in New England. In 
furtherance of this project he obtained, 
May 5, 1623, from the council established 
at Plymouth for governing New England, 
a grant of six thousand acres of land to 
be located by him upon any territory 
belonging to the council. Levett well 
understood the advantage of official pat- 
ronage, and he at once undertook to 
enlist the interest of Lord Conway, then 
Secretary of State, Lord Scrope, and even 
royalty itself in his enterprise. To gain 
the support of his Yorkshire friends, as 
well as to gratify his patriotic pride, he 
proposed to name this projected city in 
the New World, York, in honor of the 
stately city of his nativity. His efforts in 
obtaining financial support for his enter- 
prise do not appear to have been attended 
with much success; but his energy at- 
tracted the attention of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, who was about to send his 
younger son Robert to the New World to 
represent the council of which Sir Fer- 
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dinando was the moving spirit, as Gov- 
ernor and Lieutenant General of New 
England,— and Levett received the ap- 
pointment of councillor in the new 
government. 

Thus equipped, Levett set out on his 
voyage, and in early autumn reached the 
mouth of the Piscataqua, where he met 
Gorges, and assisted him in setting up 
the forms of government within the do- 
main of the council. This duty accom- 
plished, he set out on a voyage of explo- 
ration eastward, being joined on the way 
by men whom he had engaged to accom- 
pany him. The season was late for ex- 
ploration, and Levett possessed only 
open boats with which to coast along the 
wild shores of Maine, bleak and danger- 
ous in winter; but with a bold heart and 
cheerful spirit he pushed on, lightening 
hunger and hardships with a quaint tale 
or pleasant joke. At night Levett and 
his men encamped on the seashore, pro- 
tecting themselves from the wintry storms 
which swept around them as best they 
could by such rude structures as they 
were able to hastily erect. After several 
days of severe toil and exposure, the 
islands at the mouth of Portland harbor 
were reached. Levett examined the har- 
bor and passed up Fore River, which he 
was told by the Indians abounded in sal- 
mon in their season. Upon this pleas- 
ant stream he bestowed his own name ; 
and wishing to continue his explorations 
farther east, he passed around Munjoy 
to the mouth of the Presumpscot. The 
shores of this charming river and the 
lofty island at its mouth, dividing its 
waters as they mingle with the sea, were 
the haunt of the red man. To an Indian 
town located near the first fall of the 
Presumpscot, which Levett declared ‘to 
be “bigger than the fall at London 
Bridge,”’ he proceeded, and was received 
in friendly fashion by the chief residing 
there, Skitterygusset by name, who gave 
him comfortable shelter in the royal wig- 
wam. ‘The town was a convenient ren- 
dezvous for the eastern Indians on their 
way west to barter their furs with the 
English traders, who were now becoming 
numerous on the coast; and while so- 
journing with the friendly chief of the 
Presumpscot, Levett became acquainted 
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with a number of the friends of his host, 
both from the east and west. With 
these rude people he was soon on 
friendly terms; and when he started to 
pursue his explorations eastward, Sada- 
moyt, the sagamore of the Penobscots, 
pressed upon him a beaver skin, then 
the savage’s most coveted treasure, as a 
token of his esteem for the Yorkshire 
adventurer. 

Though Levett had probably deter- 
mined already to locate his grant from 
the council for New England about 
Portland harbor, he extended his explo- 
rations to the neighborhood of Sagada- 
hoc, where his patron Gorges, always 
confident of retrieving his failure under 
Popham and Gilbert, cherished the idea 
of founding a “state county ”’ and build- 
ing a city which should have the honor 
of being christened by the king. 

Levett, in his exploration of the 
Maine coast, found the natives hospi- 
table ; and although he saw sites suitable 
for settlement at many points along the 
coast, his heart was fixed on the region 
about Portland harbor, which experience 
told him afforded a site of unsurpassed 
advantages for a maritime city. After a 
brief exploration of the coast to the 
east, he returned there and selected the 
site for his proposed city of York. With 
conspicuous wisdom, instead of seizing 
upon the land by virtue of his English 
patent, as others had usually done in the 
New World, in disregard of the natives’ 
rights, he proceeded to obtain from 
Cogawesco, the sagamore of Casco, and 
his wife, to whom the land belonged by 
inheritance, the right of occupation. He 
accomplished this in an amicable man- 
ner, and then, to afford shelter and pro- 
tection for his men, erected a fortified 
dwelling upon one of the islands at the 
mouth of the harbor. Here he placed a 
garrison of ten men; and in the summer 
of 1624, greatly to the grief of the ‘In- 
dians, whose friendship he had won by 
his unselfish course, he set sail for Eng- 
land, in order to obtain men and means 
to enlarge his enterprise. ‘The friendly 
savages, who stood on the shore regret- 
ting his departure, and saw the ship which 
bore him vanish from sight, looked upon 
him no more, He had promised them 
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that he would return after some moons, 
and they talked of his coming, and specu- 
lated upon the cause of his delay ; yet he 
returned no more than the friends who 
had passed to those realms of mystery 
where dwelt their shadowy gods. 

When Levett reached England he 
found affairs there unpropitious for ad- 
vancing his colonial projects. The char- 
ter of the council for New England was 
on trial, and had been pronounced a mo- 
nopoly dangerous to the public weal. 
There was also threatened trouble with 
Spain, and France was claiming the 
territory where he had located his pro- 
spective colony. Men who under favor- 
able circumstances would have listened 
to his enthusiastic description of the new 
country over the sea were not disposed to 
risk their lives and money in a scheme 
likely to be overthrown by foreign power ; 
and, baffled but not disheartened, he was 
obliged to wait for happier times. 

Over two years passed away. What 
had in this time become of his _forti- 
fied dwelling in Portland harbor, and 
the men he had left there, we know 
not. The pretensions of the French 
king had just been put to rest, and inter- 
est in colonial enterprises began to re- 
vive. Levett seized the occasion to 
press his design upon the attention of 
the king, and with the aid of powerful 
friends succeeded in obtaining a procla- 
mation directed to the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities, requiring the churches of York 
to take up a contribution in aid of the 
colonial enterprise in Casco Bay. The 
king’s reasons for this extraordinary order 
were that, his colonial plans in New Eng- 
land having been interrupted by his diffi- 
culties with France and Spain, it had be- 
come necessary, in order to secure English 
interests in the new land, to render assist- 
ance to those who had entered upon 
such enterprises, and that, as his “ well- 
beloved subject, Christopher Levett,” was 
willing to risk to the utmost both life and 
estate in order to establish a colony in 
New England, and was well acquainted 
with the Indians, he had thought best 
not only to make him Governor of New 
England, but to order churchmen to con- 
tribute means to aid him in his undertak- 
ing, the success of which would enable the 
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poor and ignorant savages to acquire a 
knowledge of the true faith, a work which 
especially commended itself to the king’s 
affection. This scheme, promising as it 
seemed to be, failed of result. Levett, 
however, to bring his plans more promi- 
nently before the public, prepared and 
published an account of his voyage to 
New England and his explorations of its 
coasts. Shortly after, Buckingham, upon 
whom he largely relied for support, fell 
by the knife of an assassin, and troubles 
with France and Spain recommenced. 
Three more years passed, during which 
time we know little of Levett’s motions ; 
but in 1630 we find him at Salem 
welcoming John Endicott to the New 
World. Shortly after, he sailed for home, 
and died on the voyage. His patent 
passed into the hands of Plymouth mer- 
chants, to whom he was probably in- 
debted, and the city of York in Casco 
Bay proved truly to be but the insubstan- 
tial fabric of a vision. 

In 1631 George Cleeve and his associ- 
ate, Richard Tucker, had erected a rude 
habitation at the mouth of the Spurwink 
River, opposite Richmond’s Island. ‘The 
exact date when they landed here has 
never been revealed, and from what 
port they came is still as unknown as if 
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they had dropped from the skies upon 
this insignificant spot. Even the birth- 
place of Cleeve is involved in mystery, 
although persistent efforts have been 
made to discover it. For most readers, 
however, it is sufficient to know that in 
1631 these pioneers were here, evidently 
preparing to establish themselves perma- 
nently upon these unpeopled shores, one 
of their purposes being traffic with the na- 
tives and fishermen frequent- 
ing the coast. Cleeve had 
received from Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges a promise of land to 
be located by him on terri- 
tory not already granted to 
any person, and had taken 
possession of territory which 
had been granted by the 
council for New England to 
one Bradshaw, of whose 
claim he had possessed him- 
self. He therefore felt his 
tenure of the land he occu- 
pied fairly secure, although to make it 
really so would have required a confirma- 
tion of the title to him by the council. 

A few straggling adventurers had begun 
to make their appearance in the vicinity 
of their place of settlement: Bagnall at 
Richmond’s Island, Stratton on another 
island near by, Bonython, Lewis and 
Vines on the Saco, and Mackworth on 
the point which still bears his name, at 
the mouth of the Presumpscot. These 
were their only neighbors within a radius 
of a dozen miles or more, unless a few 
fishermen were plying their toilsome 
vocation at one or two points in the 
vicinity which are still the haunts of 
those who gather their harvest from the 
sea. All about these pioneers of civiliza- 
tion reigned a silence unbroken save by 
the voice of bird and beast. On one 
side, an illimitable expanse of ocean, 
with no sail to suggest the proximity of 
human life; on the other, an equally 
boundless extent of forest. From con- 
temporary accounts we have some knowl- 
edge of the incidents common to the 
daily life of our pioneers. Something 
new and strange was before their eyes 
from morn when they were awakened 
by the clamor of innumerable sea-fowl 
which crowded the shores of bay, cove 
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and inlet, until nightfall, when 
the strident notes of these 
wild choristers gave place to 
the harsher voices of the 
wolves, whose sharp barks re- 
echoed through the gloomy 
woods. ‘The deer, the moose 
and the caribou came out into 
the clearing to browse upon 
the new grass; wild pigeons 
settled down upon the. tall 
pines in myriads, bending and 
breaking the branches with 
their weight; shoals of seals 
at flood-tide sought the shore 
to bask in the sun; and at 
ebb clumsy bears clambered 
rocks in search of shell-fish. 
But Cleeve and Tucker were not to 
plant themselves permanently upon the 
banks of the Spurwink. Other work more 
important, although they did not know it 
to be so, was to be assigned them. One 
day a sail appeared in the offing,-and was 
doubtless watched by them with deep 
interest as it drew near. It proved to be 
a vessel from home, sent out by Robert 
Trelawny, a Plymouth merchant, and was 
in charge of an agent commissioned to 
take possession of Richmond’s Island 
and the opposite shores, where they had 
settled. While they were busy building 
their new home, the enterprising mer- 
chant had procured of Gorges a patent of 
the territory; and they were perempto- 
rily ordered by his agent, John Winter, to 
vacate the premises, or to become ten- 
ants of his master. It would seem as if 
the generous air from ocean and moun- 
tain inspired those who breathed it with 
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the spirit of independence as soon as 
they landed upon the shores of New Eng- 
land. Cleeve, who had grown to man- 
hood under a government where preroga- 
tive was still potent, replied to Winter 
that “he would be tenant to never a man 
in New England.” 

Five days after Winter’s arrival, a sec- 
ond vessel arrived with another colonist, 
Captain Thomas Cammock, who had a 
patent for land west of the Spurwink, 
comprising what is now known as Prout’s 
Neck. 

The position of Cleeve and Tucker 
was humiliating. ‘They were but inter- 
lopers, and Winter having procured the 
official aid of Captain Walter Neale, who 
was in the vicinity, they were promptly 
served with a notice to quit. It was but 
a paper notice, however, and Winter was 
not in a position to employ force. He 
had come here only to make arrange- 
ments for a future settlement, and was to 
return to England immediately for men 
and materials to effect this 
purpose. Needing men to 
leave in possession until his 
return, he engaged three fish- 
ermen, who were living “in a 
house at Casko,” probably the 
one erected several years be- 
fore by Levett, and, placing 
them in charge of his patron’s 
property, set sail for England 
in July, leaving Cleeve and 
Tucker to harvest the crop 
which they had __ planted. 
They, however, well knew 
that he would return the next 
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season with a force suffi- 
cient to drive them out ; 
hence they began looking 
about for a new place of 
settlement. 

Several miles northerly 
from their present habi- 
tation was a neck of land 
which seemed well 
adapted to their purpose ; 
and when John Winter 
returned, March 2, 1633, 
they were ready to leave 
the Spurwink and begin 
again the foundations of 
a home on the shores of 
Casco Bay. Leaving 
Winter in undisputed 
possession of his em- 
ployer’s rights, Cleeve, 
with his wife and daugh- 
ter, his partner and a 
servant, set out in an 
open boat for the neck 
known to the Indians as 
Machegonne. This neck terminated in 
a rounded hill crowned with a forest, 
to the west of which rose another hill, 
and between them lay a valley, through 
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which coursed a brook to 
the sea. Near the mouth of 










this brook the little party 
landed, and here again be- 
gan a habitation. A finer 
site for settlement could not 
have been found on the en- 
tire coast. Between the place 
where they had broken 
ground and the opposite 
shore of Cape Elizabeth was 
a broad and deep harbor, 
so shut in from the sea as 
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to afford a safe anchor- 
age for the royal navy. 
Cleeve’s simple dwelling 
was soon erected, on the 
southerly slope of the 
cove, protected by the 
wooded hill in its rear 
from the north winds, 
and looking out upon 
the harbor and the green 
shores of Cape Elizabeth. 

Although Cleeve had 
again a shelter for his 
family, with a garden and 
cornfield about it, he 
must have been troubled 


with many anxious 
thoughts. Like others, 





he had emigrated to the 
New World under a 
promise from the coun- 
cil for New England, or 
its moving spirit, Gorges, 
of a grant of land to be 
selected after arrival in 
the country from any land not already 
occupied ; besides, a proclamation of the 
king entitled every man to one hundred 
and fifty acres of land for himself and for 
each person whom he should transport 
thither. He had secured Levett’s grant 
of 1623; but this was a title of doubtful 
value at that time, and he must have 
realized that he was liable at any minute 
to be supplanted by some one with a 
patent fresh from the seal of the coun- 
cil. 

The details of the disputes concerning 
his title in which Cleeve became in- 
volved, of his difficult trips to England 
to confer with Gorges, and of his quarrels 
with Winter and Trelawny it is impossible 
to give here. 

He succeeded, in January, 1636, in 
procuring from Gorges a patent for 
fifteen hundred acres of land, comprising 
the entire neck, which bore the Indian 
name of Machegonne, but which was 
changed to Stogomor, in honor of Sto 
gumber, the little village where Tucker 
was born. 

His first act was to obtain the services 
of Arthur Mackworth, who as the agent 
of Gorges was to complete his title by 
delivering him possession of the terri- 
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tory. This formal act was accomplished 
in the presence of several of Cleeve’s 
neighbors on the eighth of June. 

Cleeve had other cnemies than Winter 
and ‘Trelawny, who were active in pla- 
cing him before the eyes of Gorges in 
unfavorable light; and in this they so 
far succeeded as to call forth a letter 
from the Lord Proprietor to Henry 
Vane, Winthrop and other magistrates, 
requesting them to interfere in the con- 
troversy. But Vane had already sailed 
for England, and Winthrop with his 
usual sagacity refrained from involving 
himself in the affairs of his neighbors. 
Cleeve, however, must have felt that his 
position, which had appeared so strong 
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upon his first return from England, had 
become insecure, for his enemies were 
influential, and he well knew what such 
influence could accomplish. 

The year following that in which 
Cleeve reached home was marked by 
many events. Emigration was active, 
and new settlers were rapidly finding 
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their way to Stogomor, where they re- 
ceived a warm welcome from the paten- 
tees, who were glad to grant lands to 
them upon almost any terms. Among 
those who came into the vicinity was 
John Josselyn, the genial author, then 
fresh from his studies, who accompanied 
his aged father, Sir Thomas, to visit his 


brother Henry at Black Point. From 
him we get many interesting glimpses 


into the life of that period, which, 

spite of the hard conditions surrounding 
the people, was often spiced with con- 
viviality. Josselyn describes to us a 
merry evening passed at Cammock’s 
house, at which Michael Mitton, who had 
recently married Elizabeth Cleeve, was 
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present. Josselyn, was in western par- 
lance, a “ tender-foot,’ and Mitton and 
Cammock imposed upon the credulity of 
the new-comer by the relation of marvel- 
lous tales, which were evidently taken seri- 
ously by the verdant young Englishman. 


Intoxicating liquors formed one of 
the chief articles of import; and Rich- 
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mond’s Island became the centre of the 
traffic. ‘Trelawny’s ships brought, in ex- 
change for the furs, fish and other prod- 
ucts of the vicinity, Spanish wines and 
various more powerful intoxicants, greatly 
to the demoralization of the colonists, 
and especially to the injury of the In- 
dians, who would part with all they pos- 
sessed to obtain the coveted fire-water. 
Although this traffic did not touch the 
public conscience, in fact as a mcral 
question received no consideration what- 
ever even with the best men among thc 
colonists, its deadly effects could not fail 
to arouse attention, and it was deemed 
necessary for the pres- 
ervation of society to 
pass laws regulating it 
as soon as courts were 
established in the coun- 
try. 

Religion, although not 
regarded as the main- 
spring of social order 
to the degree that it was 
in Boston, was nevertheless not neg- 
lected in Maine ; and the early comers to 
Stogomor could, if they chose, occasion- 
ally receive religious instruction from 
Richard Gibson, a young’ Episcopal 
clergyman, whom Trelawny had sent in 
1635 to minister to the spiritual needs 
of his colony at Richmond's Island and 
Cape Elizabeth. There was no settled 
religious feeling among the new settlers. 
Nominally the principal portion of them 
belonged to the Church of England ; and 
this fact, with the natural feeling always 
entertained to- 
ward a strong ri- 
val, kept alive a 
sentiment of op- 
position to Puri- 
tan Massachu- 
setts, whose influ- 
ence, owing to the 
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wise management of Winthrop and his 
able associates, was rapidly making itself 
felt among the little settlements along 
the coast. Massachusetts realized its 
growing strength and the necessity as 
well as the duty of establishing as widely 
as possible its authority and discipline, 
if it would permanently maintain its su- 
premacy. Its northeastern boundary was 
still undetermined, but it was 
evident that a strict legal inter- 
pretation of its charter would 
carry it far enough to include a 
considerable portion of the prov- 
ince of Maine. 

Gorges had been censured by 
impracticable zealots 
for making his prov- 
ince the asylum of 
dissenters, and to 
quiet their clamor he 
undertook to set up 
the forms of eccle- 
HEAD LIGHT. slastical government 

in his possessions. 
An elaborate plan was formulated, and 
numerous officers chosen to put it into 
operation, a proceeding which he doubt- 
less feared Massachusetts would not re- 
gard with favor. At the first court set up 
under the new government, Vines, God- 
frey and Winter appeared as_ litigants 
against Cleeve, who in turn pressed claims 
against his inveterate enemy Winter for 
dispossessing him of his property on the 
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Spurwink and dis- 
turbing him in 


his possession 


of Stogomor. 
Cleeve’s position, 
without money or 
influential friends 
in England, grew desperate, and he would 
soon have succumbed but for political 
troubles in England. In 1642 came the 
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great Civil War, and ‘lrelawny, Winter’s 
powerful protector, was thrown into 
prison, where he soon died. 

Seeing nowan opportunity to strengthen 
his position, Cleeve again set out for Eng- 
land, where he succeeded in gaining the 
attention of Sir Alexander Rigby, a pow- 
erful parliamentarian, whom he induced to 
purchase a dormant title to the province 
of Ligonia, which comprised territory forty 
miles square between and including Cape 
Elizabeth and Cape Porpoise; and in 
the early autumn of 1643, with his com- 
mission of deputy governor of the prov- 
ince in his hand, he appeared, to the 
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troubles of Cleeve were ended. Under 
his management the town of Casco be- 
gan to assume importance, when in the 
summer of 1650 Rigby, his patron, died. 
Again Cleeve took the long journey across 
the ocean, and the affairs of the town 
were thrown into confusion. 

At this juncture, Massachusetts having 
defined her eastern boundary, Casco was 
brought within the jurisdiction of that 
colony, and Cleeve upon his return found 
new troubles awaiting him. A conflict 
of authority ensued, which continued un- 
til 1658, when Massachusetts triumphed 
and Casco with adjoining territory was 
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consternation of his enemies, at Stogo- 
mor, or Casco, as it was familiarly called. 
The royal or Gorges party were not dis- 
posed to yield gracefully to the new or- 
der; and Richard Vines, the founder of 
Biddeford, was chosen by them deputy 
governor. For three years there was a 
conflict of authority between Cleeve and 
Vines, when it was brought to an end 
by the decision of the Commissioners of 
Plantations in England, which sustained 
the claim of Rigby, and Cleeve assumed 
full sway in the province. ‘Trelawny had 
died, Gorges and Winter soon followed, 
and it seemed for a few years as if the 
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organized into a new town under the 
name of Falmouth. From this time we 
hear little of the original proprietor of 
the thriving settlement on “the neck.” 
His brief power had passed away, and 
death soon found him, a broken-down 
and poverty-stricken man. But Falmouth 
continued to thrive, in spite of the rival 
claim of Massachusetts and the heirs of 
the former Lord Proprietor, Gorges. Its 
greatest danger was from the savages, 
who regarded the settlers with distrust 
and aversion, which were encouraged by 
French emissaries: indeed so threaten- 
ing was this danger that Massachusetts 
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felt obliged to pass a law that every man 
should “take to meeting on Lord’s days 
his arms with him with at least five 
charges of powder and shot.’’ In 1676 
the fears of the people of Falmouth were 
realized by an attack of the savages 
upon the town, destroying it and dispers- 
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were clustered about Fort Loyal, which 
was near the site of the present Grand 
Trunk Railroad station. In the autumn 
of 1689 the savages made an attack upon 
Brackett’s farm, and killed a number of 
persons. The next spring, with their 
French allies, they attacked the fort and 
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ing those of its inhabitants who were 
happy enough to escape their fury. 
With the establishment of peace the 
scattered inhabitants returned one by one, 
and with the aid of new settlers began 
relaying the foundations of Falmouth. 
The growth, however, was slow. ‘The 


savages were feared, and their frequent 
outbreaks rendered life and property in- 
dwellings 


secure; hence most of the 
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captured it, making prisoners of the 
people in it, and again destroyed the 
settlement. 

In 1716 there were but fifteen men on 
the neck ; but its superior position soon 
began to attract settlers, and in 1718 the 
town was incorporated under its former 
title of Falmouth. ‘The savages, how- 
ever, instigated by the French, continued 
to threaten the stability of Maine settle- 
ments. This retarded the 
growth of the place. But in 
1725 a treaty of peace was 
ratified at Falmouth, the result 
of a vigorous war, in which 
Norridgewock was destroyed 
and the savages of Pequawket 
driven to take refuge with the 
French in Canada. At this 
time the town numbered fifty- 
six families, according to the 
Rev. Thomas Smith, upon 
whose invaluable journal we 
are obliged to rely for particu- 
lars of the history of the time. 
It presents to us most vividly 
the most notable persons of 
the period; the visits of the 
royal governors to the town; 
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the sessions of the courts; the confer- 
ences with the savages ; wars and rumors 
of wars; in fact a most satisfactory pic- 
ture of the town, its people and their for- 
tunes, for a period of more than a half a 
century,—a picture which cannot be 
better painted, and which all should 
study who are interested in New Eng- 
land _ history. 

In 1740 the church known as the First 
Parish Church was erected for Parson 
Smith ; and in this he labored through a 
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long life to improve the spiritual condition 
of the people. His life was passed amid 
stirring scenes. Wars and rumors of wars 
kept the people in a constant state of 


The 
Louisburg in 1745, its surrender to France 
and subsequent recapture, and the fall of 
(Quebec in 1759 were some of the inci- 


agitation. siege and capture of 


dents of the period; and Smith was 
preaching when, in October, 1775, Cap- 
tain Mowat’s fleet appeared in the harbor 
and bombarded the town, causing its de- 
struction for the third time. The Rev. 
Jacob Bailey, who was an eye-witness of 
this affair, gives the following graphic ac- 
count of it: 

“The morning was clear, calm and 
pleasant, without a breath of wind, and 
the town was crowded with people and 
carts from the country to assist in remov- 
ing the goods and furniture of the inhabi- 
tants. . At length the fatal hour ar- 
rived. At exactly half an hour after nine 
the flag was hoisted to the top of the 
mast, and the cannon began to roar with 
incessant and tremendous fury. The 
streets were full of people, oxen and 
horses. The oxen, terrified at the smoke 
and report of the guns, ran with precipi- 
tation over the rocks, dashing everything 
to pieces and scattering large quantities 
of goods about the streets. And now a 
scene inexpressibly grand and terrible was 
exhibited in view of thousands of specta- 
tors. Bombs and carcasses, armed with 
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destruction and streaming with fire, 
blazed dreadfully through the air and de- 
scended with flaming vengeance on the 
defenceless buildings. It was impossible 
for persons of sensibility and reflection to 
behold the mingled multitude without 
emotion, — to see the necessitous and 
affluent, the gentleman and mechanic, 
the master and servant, the mistress and 
maid, reduced to the same _ undistin- 
guished level. ‘Those ladies who had 
been educated in all the softness of ease 
and indulgence, who had been used to 
the most delicate treatment, and never 
ventured out of town without an equipage 
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and proper attendants, were now con- 
strained to travel several miles on foot to 
seek a shelter from the cold and tempest. 
About three quarters of the town was 
consumed, and between two and three 


‘hundred families, who twenty-four hours 


before enjoyed in tranquillity their commo- 
dious habitations, were now in many in- 
stances destitute of shelter for themselves 
and families; and as a tedious winter 
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Was approaching, they had before them 
a most gloomy and distressing prospect.”’ 

Though Mowat may have acted under 
orders from his superior, Admiral Graves, 
it will be a long time before he will be 
forgiven by Portland people for his share 
in this wanton destruction of the town. 
Parson Smith himself found shelter in Gor- 
ham, where some of his descendants still 
live. Many relics of this notable man 
are still in existence, and are carefully 
treasured by their fortunate possessors. 

But the town was again to arise from 
its ashes; and a few years after peace 
was declared it began to assume an 
air of importance. Parson Smith’s old 
church escaped destruction, and had 
become a somewhat venerable struc- 
ture when, in 1787, a second parish was 
organized, and a church erected on 
the corner of Middle and Deer Streets. 
In the same year an Episcopal church 
was erected, called St. Paul’s, on the 
corner of Middle and Church Streets ; 
all of which made the good Parson 
Smith exclaim: “ Poor Portland is 
plunging into’ ruinous’ confusion.” 
Only the year before he had presided 
at the christening of Portland, that 
part of Falmouth known as the Neck 
having had that name bestowed upon 
it in 1786. 

From this time the business of Port- 
land began to increase, until troubles 
with England resulted in the Embargo, 
which gave a death blow to foreign 
commerce. ‘The vessels which had 
brought wealth to Portland merchants 
tugged at their rusty chains in the 
harbor or chafed their weather-stained 
timbers against the deserted wharves, 
and many an opulent citizen saw the 
savings of a lifetime rapidly disappear. 

In 1812 came the war with England, 
and Portland became a theatre of ac- 
tivity. Military companies were formed, 
fortifications for defence erected, and 
privateers armed and sent forth to make 
reprisals upon the enemy. ‘These priva- 
teers wrought great havoc among British 
merchantmen, and when they came into 
port with their prizes, the victors were 
welcomed vociferously and feted to their 
hearts’ content by the enthusiastic citi- 
zens. 
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The most noted event, however, which 
occurred was the battle between the Z7- 
terprise and Boxer, which was fought 
September 5, 1813, inside of the island 
of Monhegan. The vessels, although 
nearly forty miles distant, could be seen 
from the observatory with a_ spy-glass, 
and the keeper when he saw the battle 
going on communicated the news to the 
excited crowd below. Although no one 
could see the vessels from the observa- 
tory with the naked eye, an aged gentle- 
man, who was a lad at the time 
of the battle and in the crowd 
on Munjoy, gave an account of 
the event a few years ago ina 
manner to convey to the hearer 
the idea that he heard the guns 
and saw the vessels engaged, so 
deep an impression did the 
repetition of what the lookout 
saw from the observatory make 
upon his youthful imagination. 
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In this battle both commanders ex- 
hibited heroic qualities, and both were 
killed. Blyth, the British commander, 
nailed his colors to the mast, and Bur- 
rows, while lying mortally wounded 
upon the deck of the xéerprise, or- 
dered that his flag should never be 
struck. The vessels were brought into 
Portland harbor with their dead com- 
manders, who were buried side by 
side in the old cemetery, where their 
tombs are objects of ever increasing 
interest to those who visit the 
City. 

Although Portland did not suffer di- 
rectly from the war, her business was al- 
most annihilated; yet she slowly recov- 
ered from its effects. In 1819, when the 
separation between Maine and Massa- 
chusetts took place, Portland was _re- 
garded as the proper capital of the new 
state. A state house was erected where 
the city building now stands; and here 
the state legislature held its annual ses- 
sions until 1831, when it removed to 


Forest 


Augusta, somewhat to the chagrin of the 
citizens of Portland, who still 


feel that 
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their beautiful city, from 
her commanding position 
and ease of access from all 
parts of the state by rail 
and water, should be the 
capital of the state. 

One of the most note- 
worthy enterprises of the 
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people of Portland was the building of 
the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad. 
It was a great undertaking, and but for 
the energy and ability of Portland men 
would not have been built. The building 
too of the Portland and Ogdensburg Rail- 
road, through the notch of the White 
Mountains, was a Portland enterprise. 
The men who labored with heroic zeal to 
open these grand avenues of traffic be- 
tween the seaboard and the producing 
centres of the West should ever be held 
in grateful remembrance by the people of 
Portland. 

Among those who led in the construc- 
tion of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
Railroad were John A. Poor, Wiliiam Pitt 
Preble and Josiah P. Little, who made 
themselves conspicuous i» the enterprise 
by their untiring efforts in its behalf. 
The first was a man of great breadth of 
intellect, a genius whose dreams were all 
too splendid for complete realization. 
Such men are, however, among the 
world’s benefactors. It may not be pos- 
sible for clumsy hands to reproduce the 
airy fabrics which 
they so deftly con- 
struct, but they may 
imitate them in 
some degree and so 
make practical what 
else might never 
have been at- 
tempted. The 
breaking of ground 
at the Atlantic end 
of the line was a 
great event to Port- 
land citizens. 
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Preble, with a shovel especially made for 
the purpose, which was the admiration 
of the town for several days before, 
threw up the first clod of earth amid 
the enthusiastic plaudits of the thou- 
sands assembled to witness the begin- 
ning of the work. He was a prominent 
lawyer, and lived to an advanced age. 
Little, who was as able, but of less 
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conspicuous talents, died comparatively 
young. 

Every great enterprise has its leader ; 
and as the Atlantic and St. Lawrence Rail- 
road had its Poor, so the Portland and 
Ogdensburg had its Anderson. But for 
General Samuel J. Anderson, assisted by 
his brother, the late John F. Anderson, 
by whose engineering skill the road was 
carried through the notch of the White 
Mountains, Portland would not to-day pos- 
sess this valuable avenue of traffic. 

Portland has been prolific of men con- 
spicuous for ability in every walk of life, 

men who would 

| have made them- 
selves leaders in any 
community and un- 
der any conditions. 
Though not a native 
of Portland, Chief 
Justice Mellen re- 
sided here during 
the better part of 
his life. His  brill- 
lant son, Grenville 
Mellen, whose early 
promise of poetic 
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fame failed of fulfilment, is still held in 
pleasant remembrance by the older citi- 
zens. Portland was also the native home 
of that erratic genius, John Neal, an 
American of Americans, whose “fierce 
gray bird with a startling shriek’ made 
his name famous for a season the world 
over. Although exceedingly passionate, 
he was a most polished gentleman, and 
prided himself in the gentle accomplish- 
ment of fencing. The surprising dex- 
terity with which he delivered flanconade 
and carte over the arm cannot be for- 
gotten by any one who witnessed it. 
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throngs of tourists. It is still in a fair 
state of preservation, but the locality 
where it stands in severe dignity has de- 
teriorated since Longfellow’s father lived 
in it, and now looks unkempt and slov- 
enly. Longfellow, when in Portland, lived 
in the house known as the Longfellow 
house, on Congress Street, which is often 
mistaken for his birthplace. Here it 
was that he passed his youth, and the 
house is more intimately associated with 
him than the one in which he was born. 
This house, it is understood, will eventu- 
ally come into the possession of the 
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N. P. Willis was also born here, and 
some of his best work was done amid 
the congenial surroundings of Casco Bay. 
Here, too, resided William Willis, the 
historian, and his successor, William 
Goold, Seba and Elizabeth Oaks Smith, 
and Henry W. Longfellow, whose name 
is immortal. 

Longfellow loved Portland beyond any 
spot on earth, and never tired of her 
shady streets, her old wharves, and Deer- 
ing’s Woods, of which he so_ pleasantly 
sang. The house on Fore Street, where 
he was born, is visited every year by 


Maine Historical Society and be 
served as a memorial of the poet. 

No citizen of Portland, excepting Long- 
fellow, has a wider celebrity than William 
Pitt Fessenden. Not only was he emi- 
nent as a lawyer, but as a statesman 
he achieved well-merited fame. No one 
ever hated shams more than Fessenden. 
He never learned the arts of the politi- 
cian, and achieved political success by 
sheer force of intellect. In debate he 
was the opposite of Charles Sumner, his 
confrére in the United States Senate, 
whose ornate oratory was distasteful to 
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him. Nor did Sumner sympathize with 
the Portland statesman, whose trenchant 
logic made him shiver; hence there was 
not that friendship between them which 
ought to have ex- 
isted between such 
noble men. Sumner 
regarded Fessenden 
as cold and cynical, 
while Fessenden re- 
garded Sumner as a 
literary coxcomb, 
who would have 
found a more appro- 
priate field for the 
exercise of his tal- 
ents in Utopia than 
in the United States 
Senate. Asa matter 
of fact, both were 


mistaken in their es- WILLISTON 


timate of each other. 
Fessenden, in spite of his cold exterior, 
was kindly and sympathetic, a close stu- 
dent, and honest to the core. Sumner 
possessed the same admirable qualities : 
and had the men known each other more 
intimately, they might have been warm 
friends, as they should have been. 
Although it is not intended to speak 
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here of living citizens of Portland, two 
exceptions may be permitted. Every- 
body is familiar with the name of Neal 
Dow, the author of the Maine Law, so 
called. General Dow 
is now upwards of 
ninety years of age, 
but is still hale and 
hearty, and appar- 
ently as capable of 
delivering telling 
blows at the mon- 
ster Intemperance as 
ever. He is a most 
aggressive man, but 
only aggressive 
against wrong. So- 
cially no man_ is 
more genial and 
sympathetic. He is 
CHURCH, an admirable story- 

teller and full of in- 
teresting reminiscences, which he relates 
with a charming simplicity and direct- 
ness. 

Of Thomas B. Reed, who is the other 
living citizen in whose favor an excep- 
tion is here made, it may be truly said 
that he is a Portlander a capite ad calcem. 
Mr. Reed is a descendant of George 
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Cleeve, the founder of 
Portland; he played 
in Portland’s | streets 
when a child, in youth 
educated in her 
public schools, and al- 
most upon attaining 
manhood was her 
chosen representative 
in the legislature of 
the state, and later in ; 
the councils of the na- = ON THE WESTERN 
tion. He is as loyal 
to Portland as Portland is to 
both are proud of each other. 
In 1866 occurred the great fire, which 
laid a large portion of the city again in 
ashes. ‘The loss wrought by this terrible 
conflagration can never be wholly re- 


was 


him, and 
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THE MAINE GENERAL HOSPITAL, 


While Portland is well situated for 
many kinds of manufacturing industries 
requiring small plants, it can never 
become a large manufacturing centre. 
\ commercial and residential city, how- 
ever, is the best kind of a city, and this 





paired. Ancient documents, invaluable is what Portland is to be. Hence to 
to the historian, priceless heirlooms, extend her commerce and to make her 
which nad come down through many gen- attractive for residents will 
erations, rare books, the spoil of patient of her citizens. 
book hunters, all were swept away, with 
the ancestral homes of many happy _ her 
families. But the people of Portland 
were not discouraged, and under the 
exhilaration which great loss often occa- 
sions they sprang to the task of rebuild- 
ing the town before the fires had died 
out, and within two years the city was 
practically rebuilt and the wheels of 
business were again prosperously re- 
volving. 

Up to this time the principal trade of 
Portland had been with the West Indies. 
Longfellow has sung how, standing on 
the wharves of the 
old town, he saw 


be the aim 
The latter can be ac 


complished by beautifying and adorning 
and by enlarging and im- 


streets 
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mystery of the ships, 
And the magic of the 
sea.” 


The West India 
trade of Portland, 
however, like the East 
India, trade of Salem. 
has dwindled away, 
until now it is but one 
among many kinds of 
business carried on 
by her enterprising 
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FIRST PARISH CHURCH, 
proving her park system as far as pos- 
sible. 

That we have entered upon an era of 
park building in America there can be no 
doubt, for we see evidences of it on every 
side; indeed it is generally admitted 
that no city with any claim to enterprise 
is worthy of existence which does not 
provide its inhabitants with generous 
park privileges. It has been well said 
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that a man may as well do without lungs 
as a city without parks. Nor are parks 
now built for the rich alone, as in bygone 
times, but for the poor also, who are con- 
fined a large portion of their lives within 
narrow limits, and to whom an opportu- 
nity, however brief, to breathe pure airand 
enjoy the beauty of green lawns and um- 
brageous walks is a boon of incalculable 
value. Hence parks are built in the 
poorest localities, like the Charles River 
Embankment in Boston. Here a_ few 
years ago for nearly half a mile extended 
a dilapidated row of old buildings in the 
midst of heaps of filth alike offensive 
and dangerous to all who had to be near 
them. Could this polluted piece cf 
earth ever be converted into verdant 
lawns and umbrageous paths —this hades 
of ash heaps and tin cans and innumer- 
able forms of dirtiness, into a paradise of 
bloom and beauty? It demanded the 
vision of a seer to forecast for it such a 
bright destiny ; but inspired with some- 
thing akin to faith the work was begun, 
— and, presto ! an Eden where before was 
a desert waste. On her park system 
Boston has already expended over ten 
millions, and probably it will require as 
much more to complete it. A _ wiser 
expenditure of money was never made by 
any American city, and she is already 
reaping the benefit of her enterprise and 
liberality. Portland will be wise to follow 
her example ; and as she possesses great 
natural advantages, she can do so with a 
good prospect of success. 
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Up to the fire of 1866 Portland pos- 
sessed no park ; but then, during a period 
of great suffering, when the demands upon 
her citizens were all too great to be satis- 
fied, the city council was wise enough 
and broad enough to purchase and set 
apart for public use a park in the midst 
of the burnt district. It was acommend- 
able undertaking, and furnished one of 
the best exhibitions of wise enterprise 
which Portland has ever made. This 
park was named for our mar- 
tyred President, Lincoln. ‘The 
benefit which the public de- 
rived from the opening of Lin- 
coln Park awakened popular 
interest in public grounds. 
Deering’s Woods, the haunt of 
Portland’s youth for genera- 
tions, whose beauties Long- 
fellow had embalmed in poetic 
memories, were regarded by 
all as most suitable for park 
purposes. These extensive 
grounds, so near the best resi- 
dential portion of the city, 
were valuable for building pur- 
poses; and the severe loss 
which the people had sustained 
from the great fire rendered the im- 
mediate acquisition of the woods im- 
practicable. ‘This was fully realized by 
the Deering heirs, who with commend- 
able generosity conveyed them to the 
city. Under the wise administration of 
the Park Commission, whose chairman, 
Mr. A. W. Smith, has devoted himself 


personally to their development, Deer- 
ing’s Woods have become a park in 
which the citizens of Portland take a 
commendable pride. Here they take 
the strangers who visit the city, and in 
the shadows of the ancient oaks repeat 
to them the familiar lines of Longfellow’s 
“ My Lost Youth: ” 


“ And Deering’s Woods are fresh and fair, 
And with joy that is almost pain 
My heart goes back to wander there, 
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And among the dreams of the days that were 
I find my lost youth again. 

And the strange and beautiful song, 
The groves are repeating it still: 
‘A boy’s will is the wind’s will, 

And the thoughts of youth are long, 


k ng 
thoughts.’ ” " 


That no one may forget these lines they 
have been inscribed upon a table of stone 
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A FOREGLIMPSE OF THE ENTRANCE TO THE NEW PARK, 


over the fireplace in the picturesque 
shelter near the entrance. 

The city of Portland, occupying as it 
does a point of land extending into the 
waters of Casco Bay, would, if the land 
were level and but slightly elevated, be 
favorably situated for residence; but 
with a considerable eminence at either 
extremity, from which extensive views 
may be had of the country and White 


> 


AS IT MAY BE IN 





Mountains to the west and north, and the 
island-dotted waters of Casco Bay and 
the Cape Elizabeth shore to the east and 
south, it is more beautifully situated for a 
residential city than any other on the 
Atlantic coast. The people of Portland 
have not been slow to recognize the 
beauties of their surroundings and the 
capabilities which they afford for im- 
provement; they have therefore begun a 
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system of improvements upon the two hills, Munjoy 
and Bramhall’s, over whose summits and slopes, with 
the intervening valley, their city has spread itself. 
Partially encircling each of these hills a broad drive- 
way has been laid out, which when adorned with 
trees and shrubbery will be extremely attractive. 

Although much has been done in improving these 
two promenades, much remains to be accomplished. 
Adjoining lands are to be acquired, and arbor ways 
and outlooks created, such as landscape architects 
now so artistically fashion. From the Bramhall 
promenade, upon which the landscape gardener has 
done some modest but commendable work, a beauti- 
ful strip of country is spread before the visitor. Not 
only does the eye rest delightedly upon outlying 
hamlets and villages, green fields, wide woodlands 
and gleaming waters; but when the atmosphere is 
clear, upon the White Mountains, nearly a hundred 
miles distant, whose lofty slopes beaming in the sun- 
light reveal the reason why the savages so aptly 
named them the crystal hills and believed them to 
be the abode of spirits, the happy hunting grounds 
which they hoped finally to attain. 

From the eastern promenade an entirely different 
view is obtained. From Fort Allen Park, a small 
park laid out on the southern extremity of Munjoy, 
we may look out over the waters of Casco Bay to the 
gleaming waters of the Atlantic dotted with innu 
merable sails, or may glance directly down upon the 
harbor, where “ commerce plies its busy trade,” and 
watch the ships unloading at the wharves and 
steamers and vessels with outspread sails moving 
here and there; or may follow the Cape Elizabeth 
shore, taking in the forts and lighthouses and ever 
increasing lines of summer cottages, around to the 
islands which Christopher Levett, nearly two and 
three quarters centuries agone, looked upon and 
thought worthy to describe to his noble patrons in 
England, — namely, House, Cushing’s, Peak’s and 
Diamond, now adorned with summer cottages, as 
alluring to those who draw near their charming 
shores as the Hesperides of which the poets have 
sung so persistently, but which were not a whit more 
beautiful than these “‘ gems of Casco Bay.” Or one 
may pass round toward the north and delightedly 
follow the panorama of sea and island to the cove- 
indented shores of old Falmouth, as beautiful a 
scene as may be found in this world of beauty. 

On the side of Munjoy looking down upon the 
city is another small park called Fort Sumner Park, 
which affords a bird’s-eye view of the city, of great 
beauty. Standing here and looking over the scene, 
one is impressed more than anywhere else with the 
wonderful beauty of situation possessed by Portland. 
To the south and east lies Casco Bay with its 
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numberless islands opening into the 
broad Atlantic; to the north and west, a 
magnificent sweep of country walled by 
magnificent mountains extending along 
the entire western horizon. Nearer lie 
the “ breezy domes of Deering’s woods.” 

But in this direction the eye encoun- 
ters, if the tide be out, a blot which mars 
the surrounding beauty. It is the ill- 
odored spot known as Back Bay. It was 
doubtless owing to its oozy waste that the 
savages came to name the neck “ Mach- 
egonne ”’—a place of much slime. To 
improve this foul place, alike dangerous 
to the health and offensive to the eye, a 
plan has been elaborated which will 
change it into a water park, and which, 
if the scheme is carried out, will give 
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intermingled with clumps of flowering 
shrubbery, will change one of these 
points, now covered with rank grass, into 
a paradise. Here rustic shelters may be 
erected and refectories maintained for 
the convenience and pleasure of visitors, 
and mazy paths amid sheltering snrub- 
bery take the place of muddy creeks. 
Back a short distance from the water 
line, a broad corso for carriages may be 
laid out, commanding an uninterrupted 
view of the water from all points around 
the shore. Separated from this carriage 
road by trees and shrubbery, amid which 
paths and arbor ways for pedestrians may 
be constructed similar to those in the 
arboretum and other parts of the Frank- 
lin Park system, it is proposed to lay out 
an equestrian way, 
which can be made 
one of the most at- 
tractive features of 
the park. 

The high ground 
which surrounds the 
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Portland a unique park system. ‘The 
plan is to dam the waters of the bay and 
to lay out around its shores a park. By 
filling a short distance from high-water 
mark and building a sea-wall so as to 
preserve a depth of water about the 
shores sufficient for sailing yachts and 
steam launches, Portland will possess the 
finest sheet of water for regattas and 
other marine sports to be found on the 
seaboard. ‘Taking advantage of the 
undulating line of the shore, its indenta- 
tions and projecting points, the landscape 
architect will have ample scope for the 
exercise of his‘art. What can be done 
with such natural features has been shown 
in Franklin Park, Boston. Groups of 
evergreens, mingled with birches, willows 
and other deciduous trees of light foliage, 


Back Bay, and which 
is now of insignifi- 
cant value, will afford 
hundreds of fine 
building sites and 
make this the most 
attractive portion of 
the Back Bay region. 
With this park com- 
pleted and connected 
with the promenades 
and Deering’s Oaks, Portland and _ its 
suburbs will offer advantages for residence 
unequalled by any city in New England. 
Indeed, it is becoming every year more 
and more sought by summer tourists on 
account of its situation on the sea. A 
fleet of pleasure steamers afford the sum- 
mer resident water excursions in every 
direction.- One may skirt the rockbound 
shores of Cape Elizabeth, visit the n-xmer- 
ous islands in the bay, trace the romantic 
coves and headlands of old Falmouth, or 
take a farther flight to Harpswell or the 
storied Orr’s Island, within the compass 
of a few hours. When Portland shall have 


i 


completed her park system, adorning her- 
self within as she is already adorned with- 
out, no city on the continent will match 
her as a residential city. 














EAST WINDS IN HAGAR. 


A THANKSGIVING 


By Arthur 


SHE Anglo-Saxon is an orderly 
person on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Order, Heaven’s first 
law, is one of the Saxon by- 
laws. It is an important item 
in his success, and every one 
knows that he is successful. 
While no one is more deeply 
in earnest, no one carries busi- 
ness principles as he does into the method 
of his earnestness. He alters his garb 
and expression on Sunday partly for the 
sense of sharp precision and arrange- 
ment. It helps him to correct the vicious 
tendency of time to move inaccurately ; 
to keep closer watch of that shiftless 
ancient and know what he is about. He 
likes to transpose wild human impulse 
into civilized custom ; consequently, be- 
ing naturally a thankful man, with astrong 
native sense of obligations, it suits his 
temperament to have a day appointed 
which can be depended on to appear 
annually in a business-like way and make 
statement of the fact. “Praise be to 
God for our sister, the water,” is no doubt 
on a higher spiritual plane than the 
Governor’s “ Whereas ; ” nevertheless the 
Governor’s message is good for an annual 
visit, and St. Francises only write hymns 
as the wind bloweth. In New England 
they frequently write hymns as the east 
wind bloweth. 

East winds in November blow up all 
manner of rains and fly in the face of 
Thanksgiving. The Puritan fathers at 
first planted a Thanksgiving Day wher- 
ever they wanted one temporarily, a Fast 
Day when things went wrong and a 
Thanksgiving Day when things went right. 
Sometimes that strong generation gave 
thanks whether things went right or 
wrong, as in a certain bitter year at 
Plymouth for “ permission to suck of the 
abundance of the seas and the treasures 
hid in the sands,’”’ when there was noth- 
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ing to eat but clams. Their faith was 
steady if not cheerful. One had only to 
shift the margin and be thankful for some- 
thing a little further down the scale of 
well being, which was quite the brave 
and wise thing to do, in whatever terms 
you may justify it. 

In course of time it came to a settled 
abiding place and the more exclusive 
significance of gratitude for crops safely 
in and a well-fortified store-room to face 
withal the stern months of the lower year. 
But when east winds come up from the 
sea and hang the moaning harps of the 
sea on the tree-tops, fill the woods with 
the chill desolateness of deep seas, and 
dim the land with rain, Thanksgiving be- 
comes the inauguration festival of indoor 
living, a feast to the penates of board 
and hearth. ‘The sentiment changes 
from jubilant gratitude to self-hugging 
comfortableness. ‘The romance of the 
hearth’s “ tumultuous privacy of storm” 
is the great peculiar victory of our race. 
Man primarily should be miserable in bad 
weather, but he is not. He has made 
his own seasons, and enjoys them as 
much as he does what nature gives him, 
— which is a great credit to his courage. 
The colonists lived close enough to pri- 
mary things to appreciate the value of a 
goodly remove from that “state of na- 
ture’? which philosophers of the old 
world were beginning to discuss. ‘They 
performed their Thanksgiving with a will, 
whether as symbol of gratitude to Provi- 
dence for passively neglecting to interfere 
with the crops or actively aiding in their 
fruition, or as a feast of the victory of 
man over nature. 

I was saying that east winds are not 
uncommon in November, and sometimes 
blow on Thanksgiving Day. I used to 
think it happened, when New England 
remembered the many barren and un- 
lovely lives which her stern maternity 
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had bred, that she took to wailing and 
weeping so inappropriately, too fierce 
self-repression revenging itself in  self- 
pity. Parson Royce, I remember, did 
not like the idea, though he admitted 
that there might be something in it. 

Thanksgiving Day of ’65 in Hagar was 
windy and wet; but the Durfey family 
gathered loyally to its feast. Chubby 
faces of Durfey children rubbed against 
the cold window-panes, wondering at the 
rain. Gray-bearded Durfeys discussed 
cattle and crops, unmindful of the rain. 
Mothers and wives of Durfeys bustled 
about, intermittently lamenting the rain. 
The sentiment of a!! the congratulant 
Durfeys, through morning hours preced- 
ing the service in the church of the 
bended weather-vane, was more or less 
unconsciously altered and colored by the 
rain. 

The Durfey farmhouse lay half a mile 
west of the village, with long low-roofed 
L’s on either side. It maintained its 
connection with the road by means of a 
walk and a_ horse-block, and gently 
marked its independence with a decrepit 
board fence. ‘On the other side of the 
road, a driveway passed through a stone- 
guarded entrance, climbed accurately to 
the crest of a rounded hill, and stopped 
short before a large square cupolaed man- 
sion, which seemed placed there for the 
special purpose of forbidding its further 
progress. 

“The old man ain’t stirrin’ about 
much this morning,’’ remarked Durfey 
paternal. “ He most generally walks 
round a bit mornings, rain or shine.” 

One of the Durfeys fraternal joined 
him at the window, and the two brothers 
gazed ruminatingly up at the house on the 
hill. ‘Must be twenty years now since 
Gerald and Morgan Map cleaned out. 
Seems to me about time something else 
happened,” said Durfey fraternal. 

The other gray-bearded Durfeys came 
one by one to the windows to gaze at the 
Map mansion and ruminate. 

The New England farmer is a deliber- 
ative person. He chews his cud leisurely 
and digests it with forethought. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of tradition, one 
would think a bargain between two New 
Englanders to be a scene of noisy chaf- 


fering. On the contrary it is aimost as 
slow and calm as a similar scene between 
two of Irving’s own Knickerbocker Dutch- 
men, each remark followed by a cautious 
silence, during which its value and bear- 
ing are considered ; then it is filed for 
reference. If he ever was characterized 
by that traditional air of bustling keen- 
ness, he has sent it west along with the 
pick of his sinewy sons. So the Durfey 
brethren ruminated with occasional re- 
mark over recollections connected with 
the Map mansion. 

Up on the hill the rain beat disconso- 
lately against rows of closed shutters and 
blank spaces of slate roof. It had tried 
so often and for so many years to get be- 
hind those shutters and be rid of a slate 
or two, and nothing seemed to be accom- 
plished. If something would grow now 
on the roof or the steps, — lichens, say, 
or moss! Or if one could get creepers 
to climb even one pillar, or a bush or 
bramble of any decent size to consent to 
stand near the corner! That Durfey 
house, for instance, gave no worry at all. 
One had only to tattoo around occasion- 
ally and leave a little dampness here and 
there, and living things sprang up eagerly. 
It did one’s heart good to see the moss 
on that roof; and as for the porch, it 
was all those funny Durfeys could do to 
keep the Virginia creeper out of the 
house. Now this Map place, — why there 
was quite a fair-sized tree once in the 
front yard, and it faded away, actually 
snubbed to death by this beast of a house. 
If there were another house in the county 
like it, it would be more than a consci- 
entious climate could stand. “ Rat-a- 
tat-tat,’’ went the rain, “ Whirr! Whew!” 
the wind. “ Look here now! Come out 
of that! What a beast of a house !” 

The solitary occupant of the objection- 
able structure sat through the morning 
hours at one of the broad front windows, 
looking down on the Durfeys’ busy chim- 
neys. It was a keen, deep-browed face, 
the lines in it not so many as drawn 
heavily and in significant directions. The 
wrinkles on the face of old age are 
the memoranda of the recording angel. 
Whether he keeps another book and does 
double entry or not, he enters his items 
here from time to time sufficiently for his 
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purposes and keeps the account well up 
to date. An expert might possibly in- 
fer from the handwriting something of 
the angel’s own personal characteristics. 
When the lines are wandering and _ faint, 
he might say, it commonly means that, 
the policy of the department insisting on 
details of individual value, he is embar- 
rassed for something to put down. But 
there was no trouble of the kind here. 

The old man sat in his large leathern 
chair, a table drawn in front of him, and 
a gray shawl over the sunken ruins of his 
broad shoulders. Papers of various kinds 
lay before him; but he paid them little 
attention, watching the driving rain and 
the incidents transiently visible at the 
Durfeys’. Like the ruminating brethren 
there, he picked his way among recollec- 
tions connected with the old mansion, 
over the tangled path of a long life, 
difficult and slow to tread, because of the 
many memories that obstructed it, — 
fallen tree trunks which once were am- 
bitions, upright and defiant; ruins of 
structures built for pleasance, roofless 
and tenanted only by ghosts of former 
selves ; gravestones, too, some to be sure 
planted at a comfortable distance aside, 
but others imperiously in the middle of 
the road, —so moving interruptedly on- 
ward till he reached a point something 
over twenty years back. 

Squire Map of Hagar was an important 
man in the county then, and even in the 
state, — his wife, once Edith Lorne, the 
courtliest lady of a courtly family. His 
two sons had the squire’s deep brows and 
broad shoulders, each, as it turned out, as 
fierce a belief in his own individual des- 
tiny. 

At this point the old man’s memory 
met with such crowded masses of ob- 
struction and began to climb such piled- 
up ruins with the ghosts whispering be- 
hind, insisting and moaning, that the 
lines in his face grew deeper with the 
effort and the pain. First, there lay the 
stately lady, statelier than ever, with gray 
hair across her temples and white hands 
crossed, which never were familiar. The 
ghost of a dead self, dying then or shortly 
to die, seemed to stand beside the coffin, 
wondering if he cared as much about it 
as he would have thirty years earlier. 
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Or if she should open those tranquil eyes 
and remark in that liquid voice of hers, 
and with that air of distant contempla- 
tion: “ My dear Gerald, will you never 
realize your position? ’’— would he feel 
his position improved by the circum- 
stance? Oh, on the whole, yes, but 
the remark had lost much of its impres- 
siveness in thirty years. Numerous car- 
riages of the Lornes trailed through 
Hagar with all respect to the ceremony. 
The Lornes were always in their element 
at ceremonies. Edith’s principal function 
seemed to be to officiate as a Lorne and 
the wife of the Honorable Gerald Map. 
Ata ceremony she was a great success, 
and now performed — whatever part a 
deceased may be said to have in its own 
funeral — with as much dignity as ever at 
a Governor’s reception. 

The obstruction of the coffin and its 
tranquil occupant with difficulty sur- 
mounted, he was suddenly brought up by 
another more bitter and difficult still. It 
was even in this very dark wainscoted 
room, with an east wind driving on the 
windows. Father and sons sat at dinner 
alone, each several Lorne not being asked 
to remain, having departed in_ polite 
dudgeon. 

The squire considered that he knew 
these two sons of his fairly well. He had 
a strong suspicion that there was some- 
thing in their temperaments as hard-edged 
as in his own. 

‘* These boys tug at the bits badly,” 
he said to himself; “and they’re good 
mettle too, good mettle. They’ll com- 
promise us with some craziness or other, 
if I don’t look out. No doubt about it, 
a man should start in politics at, say, 
thirty-five, with a few gray hairs and 
no notions. However, they’ll be tickled 
enough with what I can offer them to put 
up with considerable tutelage yet. Hum, 
yes,—1 should hope so,’”’—and_ he 
smoothed his waistcoat comfortably. 

“ T think it well to tell you now, boys,” 
he began, tapping the table judicially 
with his fingers, “that your mother has 
left the bulk of her estate between you. 
I have no objections to this, although my 
own resources are limited comparatively, 
and the drains upon them considerable. 
The interests of the Maps are one. Your 
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fortunes will follow mine, and without 
doubt eventually surpass them.” 

The sons bowed deprecatingly. 

«Allow me to suppose it,” said the 
squire. ‘I wish to deal frankly with you ; 
and, by the way, I should like you to 
remember that the first lesson in political 
tactics I ever gave you was that, in deal- 
ing with men, in nine cases out of ten a 
real frankness, and not a pretended one, 
is the best policy. Say toa man virtually 
this: ‘I wish to use you, and I will make 
it for your interest to allow me to do so.’ 
Then don’t labor to deceive him, but 
labor to create interests for him that lie 
along with yours. Don’t trust so much to 
your powers of persuasion as to your 
power to make it worth his while. It is 
safer to credit men with shrewdness than 
with folly, — and in the main it is more 
correct. 

“T was speaking of your future careers. 
I have observed more than you are per- 
haps aware. I believe you both to be 
men of ability. Independent fortune adds 
to your importance. You will observe 
the connection between these remarks 
and that importance,’’—and the squire 
smiled with the cordiality of an expected 
mutual understanding. “ Well, I only 
wished to assure you that you could count 
on me to push you, both for family reasons 
and because I need your help.” 

Gerald tipped his wine-glass back and 
forth for some time while the squire 
paused for confirmation. 

“T hardly think this the time to dis- 
cuss the matter, sir,” he said; “but 
since you have brought it up, I must con- 
fess surprise that you did not know my 
political leanings and connections were 
hardly the same as your own.” 

“Your what?” asked the squire po- 





litely. “I did not inquire after your 
opinions, if that is what you mean by 
leanings ;— but did you say connec- 
tions?” 

“One moment, sir. I knew my 


mother’s intention with regard to her es- 
tate, and should have made this an- 
nouncement sooner if it had not been 
for her opposition. My mother, you re- 
member, made it a principle to avoid 
disturbing even an apparent tranquillity. 
I think it well to tell you now ” —re- 
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producing the squire’s inflection with 
grave irony — “ that I am engaged to be 
married to the daughter of Colonel 
Holmer.”’ 

The squire started. ‘“ MayI ask how 
old is this interesting fact?” 

“ About two months, — since August.”’ 

«And Holmer was nominated to the 
convention in July. Your caution and 
promptitude are equally admirable.”’ 

Gerald flushed, but made no motion. 
“Tf we understand each other, I suppose 
we may change the subject.’’ After a 
pause: “I must say this claret of yours 
is remarkably good.” 

“ Let me beg you to accept a case of 
it, as you may not have occasion to drink 
it here again. Miss Holmer is expect- 
ing you, perhaps, to-morrow? You may 
omit me from your wedding guests. 
Morgan, I will continue this conversation 
with you. Are your political leanings 
and connections different from mine? 
It would be an interesting experience for 
a father to have both his sons spring 
mines under his feet, when he supposed 
them still amusing themselves with fire- 
crackers in the general way of young 
patriotism.” 

Morgan shifted his long legs lazily. 
He was larger than his brother and 
slower .of speech and movement. 

“Oh, no, sir,” he said, “but I’d as 
lief put off the discussion for the pres- 
ent.” 

The squire sprang to his feet and 
leaned forward, his hands resting on the 
table. 

“ Morgan Map, we will settle this now.” 

Gerald rose, lighting his cigar. ‘It 
isn’t my affair, you know,” he said, and 
left the room. 

“Well, sir,’’ said Morgan slowly, “I 
don’t see any absolute necessity for our 
breaking. Would it not be better to be 
seated? But you know as wellas I do— 
beg pardon, I know as well as you do 

that as a matter of habit you would 
demand a degree of subordination that I 
would not give to any other man, and in 
this case would find difficult to give to 
you. Do you think we could find a 
mutually satisfactory ground to stand on, 
and maintain it? I doubt it. I shall be 
gratified to make a deal with you, but it 
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must be on an entirely new footing. It 
seems strange that you did not think it 
wise to make this arrangement some 
time ago, when it would have been even 
more gratifying to me, and certainly from 
a better vantage ground for you.” 

“Which arrangement you would have 
religiously observed when the advan- 
tage was lost,’ added the squire. 

Morgan reddened. “ Possibly not. 
You have the better of me. I quite ex- 
pected you would,” he said coldly. 

“ You forget the maxim I laid down a 
moment ago, Morgan. My method is to 
make a way for your interests.” 

“T admit the interests,” said Morgan, 
“but doubt whether the attitude of years 
can be laid aside so easily.” 

‘And what is your alternative, sir?” 
asked the squire. ‘I presume you do 
not expect to begin swimming without a 
plank.” 

“You will admit that the interests of 
the Lornes go with Jacob Lorne,” said 
Morgan. ‘Ido not see why it must be 
an alternative exactly, but I cannot hide 
from myself the nature of the partner- 
ship you propose.” 

The squire’s wrath was too much for 
his suavity. ‘ You are either with me 
or against me,” he thundered: “ Jacob 
Lorne means to shelve me if he can. - I 
know that now, —and I know why. I 
chave the honor to present you with an- 
other case of claret with the same remark. 
I wish you good day, sir, and a family of 
the same stamp as mine.” 

The two men rose. “TI regret this 
outcome,’ said Morgan, turning to go, 
“and as I said before, I don’t see the 
necessity of it.” 

“You will regret it some time more 
than now,” called the squire after him, 
and sat down again. 

Several wagon loads of Durfeys issued 
on the road and turned down to the vil- 
lage, where the bells of the morning ser- 
vice made dull sounds in the mist. One 
small toddler was making desperate ef- 
forts over the dashboard to get a hair 
out of the horse’s tail,.and Mrs. Durfey, 
on the back seat, seemed to be remon- 
strating vigorously with her husband’s 
laxity of discipline. The squire saw the 
spark of independent ambition re-estab- 
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lished under his father’s protecting um- 
brella, and sank back feebly in his chair, 
wondering whethér he got what he was 
after. 

Another difficult memory surmounted, 
and he picked his way on again. Gerald 
and Morgan Map were seen no more in 
the house on the hill ; and after the elec- 
tions of ’46, in which the dissensions of 
the Maps came in for a variety of editorial 
playfulness, and the squire experienced for 
the first time the momentous cold shoul- 
der of the Lornes, he took up the lonely 
and eccentric course of life from which 
he never afterward varied. One servant 
after another was dismissed, until only 
old Janey was left; one shutter after an- 
other was closed, apparently marking the 
master’s deepening misanthropy. ‘There 
is a tree that stands a mile north of Ha- 
gar, which was once hollow, and: open at 
the side, and the school children filled it 
with stones. It grew together years ago, 
the stones still in it, and Sandy Campbell 
called it the “ Parable of the Squire,” see- 
ing that, if he had a hard heart, which 
was not at all sure, his children had put 
it there. Sandy I think was better at 
moralizing than analysis. ‘There was an- 
other tree down Westford way, hollow 
quite down to the ground; and a child, 
who is long since an old woman, planted 
roses and sweet peas in it and called it 
her garden. But this tree also grew to- 
gether, and the roses died early in the 
process, — which was probably a parable 
too. Parables are dangerous tempters to 
conclusions that do not follow. Mother 
Nature is busy with other things than 
twisting herself into moral analogies for 
the chance observance of the dominant 
race. 

Lonely years were those which the 
squire’s slow-footing memory now trod, 
lonely and world-estranged. It certainly 
did not seem a necessary issue for a man 
in the early autumn of his years. We talk 
of chance impulses that grow and harden 
into habits, until the light meadow paths 
which at first we tread in easy-going 
choice are worn deep and walled in im- 
peratively, and there is no other way. 
But, after all, analysis is as inadequate as 
parable, and lacks its flicker of suggestion. 
Human nature is beyond all. Lonely 
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years fill the mind with memories of men- 
tal experiences and small observations. 
The squire found himself chronicling the 
advent of each new Durfey, and estimat- 
ing the weather with reference to the 
farmer’s crops. 

The dark November afternoon passed 
on, each sister hour dimmer, grayer and 
more bowed of head than the last. 

“ Rat-a-tat-tat,”’ went the rain, “ Whirr ! 
Whew!” the wind. “Look here! I’m 
a cyclone, if the old man hasn’t gone to 
sleep in our faces.” 

No, he was not asleep, for his eyes 
were open and staring blankly at the op- 
posite wall, where the picture hung of 
Edith in her bridal robes, tall and smil- 
ing. “Gerald,” she seemed to say, “I 
wonder if you realize your position now.” 

“T believe [ll send the squire some 
of this marmalade,” said Mrs. Durfey. 
“Took him some last ‘Thanksgiying, an’ 
he was so grand about it, he most scared 
me to death. Old Janey was asleep or 
somethin’, so I rung the front door bell, 
an’ the squire opened the door. Says I, 
‘I’ve brought you some marmalade.’ 
Goodness! I was scared. ‘I hope you'll 
like it,’ says I. ‘ Madam,’ says he, ‘I like 
it already, for I taste the flavor of your 
courtesy,’ says he, puttin’ his hand on his 
heart. He certainly is queer. Here, 
Jim, get an umbrella an’ take this up to 
the squire’s. ‘Tell Janey I sent it.” 

Jim was the fourth, fifth or sixth Durfey. 
Half an hour later he tumbled in without 
either umbrella or marmalade. 
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“ Mother,” he shouted, “ he’s got his 
mouth open, an’ old Janey’s on the floor 
mumblin’ and mumblin’.’’ 

Indeed it was much as Jim described. 
Among other circumstances, on the table 
before the squire lay a sheet of tremblingly 
written paper. 


“The last Will and Testament of Gerald Map. 
November, 25, 1865. I give and bequeath to my 
sons, Gerald and Morgan Map, all property of 
which I die possessed, except my house and land 
lying in the town of Hagar, and the personal 
property and effects connected with them; also 
except whatever sum may be necessary for my de- 
cent and suitable burial, and the erection of a 
stone of white marble, costing not less than $200, 
with my name carved upon it, the dates of my 
birth and death and the inscription, ‘ This stone 
was erected according to the directions and at 
the expense of the deceased.’ I order that there 
shall be no further inscription whatever. I give 
and bequeath my house and land in Hagar, and 
the personal property and effects connected with 
them, to Elihu Durfey of the town of Hagar, and 
I desire him to remember that I wished well by 
him and his. GERALD MAP. 


“Codicil. My sons, Gerald and Morgan Map, 
may, if they wish, take from the house their 
mother’s picture, and whatever personal effects, 
once belonging to their mother, there may be in 
the house. GERALD Map.” 


“ Tell you what, Gerald,” said Morgan, 
“it sets a man speculating about his own 
actual character, doesn’t it?”’ 

“He can count on its being well . 
mixed,” returned Gerald. 

“T don’t flatter myself about that busi- 
ness, anyhow, and I don’t know as the 
squire did. He was as good as you or I, 


—and maybe better.” 











GREATER BOSTON. 


By Edward Atkinson. 





AVING been requested 
to give my views of 
the growth of Greater 
Boston in the next half 
century, and to state 








whether or not the 
curve of increasing 





population which is given in the report 
of the State Board of Health for 1895 
by comparison with other cities will be 
attained, I am led to deal with the ques- 
tion on very broad lines in order to sus- 
tain my own view that the progress of 
the city and its surroundings, so far as 
it is to be estimated by an increase of 
population, will be greater rather than 
less than that curve indicates, for the 
reason that during the last thirty years 
Boston has been subjected to certain re- 
tarding forces which have not so greatly 
affected other cities, especially New 
York and Chicago. 

New York has much the advantage of 
position in respect to foreign commerce 
in its connection with the great through 
lines of railway with the West, while 
Chicago has grown by force of purely 
domestic production and trade, being 
relatively much less influenced by the 
conditions of foreign trade than either 
New York or Boston. 

The retarding forces which have pre- 
vented the growth of Boston from being 
as rapid as it would have been under 
other conditions are partly naturat and 
partly artificial The latter may be 
dealt with first ; and in order to avoid the 
prejudice and bitterness which are apt to 
ensue from the discussion of free trade 
and protection or of a tariff for revenue 
only, I will venture to ask the readers of 
this memorandum to conceive of Boston 
and that part of the adjoining territory 
which is within the ten miles’ circuit be- 
coming a free port or bonded warehouse 
or workshop, to which the products of all 
foreign countries might be brought for 
conversion into finished goods either for 
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domestic or for foreign consumption. In 
that event Boston would become the 
great port of Canada for the distribution 
of Canadian products, especially in win- 
ter. Free access would then be given, as 
it may soon be given by a treaty of reci- 
procity, to the crude food products, the 
coal and the ores of the Maritime Prov- 
inces. ‘There are probably few persons 
who comprehend what that means. ‘The 
last dinner which the writer shared with 
the late Governor Andrew was tendered 
to him on a return from an official visit to 
the Maritime Provinces of Canada, which 
he was called upon to make in order to 
settle certain railway questions. One of 
the most prominent gentlemen present at 
that dinner said to him, ‘“* Now, Governor, 
tell us in a few words what impressions 
you have gained from your trip.” To 
which the Governor responded, “Con- 
ceive an area but little less than the area 
of the states of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania combined, possessing the power to 
produce agricultural products, minerals 
and coal equally, with the coast line and 
the fisheries added,— then you have a 
comprehension of the future of these 
provinces.”” One can readily conceive 
the influence upon the growth of Boston 
which would be felt at once if a territory 
possessing even one half the potentiality 
attributed to these provinces by Governor 
Andrew were opened in such a way as to 
bring their trade rapidly and surely up to 
that which is enjoyed by New York and 
Philadelphia in their relation to their re- 
spective states. 

Again, let it be conceived that a reci- 
procity treaty which is now supported by 
the members of both political parties 
should be enacted, through which Boston 
might share in the traffic of the central 
and western part of the Dominion. 

Again, if Boston were a free port, the 
great metallic industries which have been 
carried away from Boston since our sup- 
plies of old scrap iron and steel and our 
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supplies of coal and our supplies of cop- 
per ores were cut off by duties on im- 
ports would be rapidly restored to activ- 
ity. 
The next reform which, in the judg- 
ment of the writer, is sure to come 
sooner or later will be the surrender of 
the effort to tax personal property. The 
writer long since came to the conclusion 
to which nearly all students of the subject 
have come, that the effort to tax invisible 
and intangible property merely led to in- 
justice, inequality and wrong, and that it 
would be judicious for the city of Boston, 
even if separately authorized to do so, to 
put all taxes upon real estate, land and 
buildings and upon franchises, so as to 
Invite the owners of machinery, tools, im- 
plements and merchandise to come into 
the city for their manufacture and distri- 
bution, and also to make it expedient and 
for the interest of the innumerable per- 
sons to come here who desire to make 
Boston their winter dwelling place in 
order to secure the advantages which it 
offers, where they might soon become 
owners of their own dwelling places. 
That possible reform ought to be taken 
into consideration in contemplating the 
future of the city. 

The natural disadvantages of Boston 
may in part be overcome : — first, the 
narrow area and the great concentration 
of business; second, the Charles River 
bridges on the north, the South Bay and 
Fore Point Channel on the south, and 
Harbor Channel between the city proper 
and East Boston. ‘These natural disad- 
vantages have exerted their adverse influ- 
ence to the utmost for lack of any com- 
prehensive and suitable connection of the 
railways entering the city, such as might 
have been established many years ago. 
It is perhaps too late to contemplate the 
cutting of a canal across the narrow 
point which separates the Charles River 
from the Mystic, which could once have 
been made at moderate cost from the 
Charles River basin in the rear of 
Charlestown, whereby the main outlet 
and inlet of the Charles River could have 
there been established, enabling Charles- 
town and Cambridgeport to be joined 
practically to the city with only tide-way 
gates of moderate capacity for the scour 


of the great basin, which might then have 
formed so vital an element in the city 
proper. 

It is not too late to deal with the South 
Bay and the Fore Point Channel, and 
that is an urgent problem in connection 
with the future. No one can deal with 
the future progress of the city in the next 
fifty years without giving the closest at- 
tention to this element of obstruction and 
to the ready manner in which the obstruc- 
tion can be removed, coupled with a very 
much greater development of the harbor 
frontage and of the facilities for loading 
and unloading vessels than could ever be 
attained in the narrow South Bay as it 
will exist on the present commissioner’s 
lines. Any one can conceive at a glance 
what an immense benefit would be given 
if South Boston were joined by solid land 
to the South End. ‘The opportunity for 
increasing the very limited area of our 
Boston harbor, especially for the accom- 
modation of coastwise traffic, is in Dor- 
chester and Quincy Bays. I will not 
attempt to enter into the figures, but a 
glance at the map will show to any one 
capable of comprehending the subject 
that there is room to dredge out a deep 
water channel to give access to Dorches- 
ter and Quincy Bays, and that this area 
may be devoted in part to very extensive 
docks and in part to solid land, the value 
of which, when filled by dredging from 
these prospective docks, would far more 
than cover the cost of such improve- 
ments. 

Moreover, the way is still open for the 
concentration of the railway service of 
all the western and northwestern and 
southeastern lines of railway, including 
the Fitchburg, now entering into Boston 
at these points and at the docks which 
may be constructed on the South Boston 
Flats, while the very short extension over 
a substantially unoccupied territory to a 
junction with the Boston and Maine Rail- 
way in Wilmington would bring that line 
also into connection with this railway. 
There is, however, probably a better way 
of bringing all the eastern and northern 
lines of railway into connection with 
South Boston and with the city proper. 
The Greathead tunnel system, so called, 
which is now being so rapidly developed 
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in London, offers an effective method of 
carrying iron tubes very much _ longer 
distances and under deeper water than 
would be required to connect East and 
South Boston under the fifteen hundred 
feet of water in the ship channel which 
separates the two shores. By this method 
of tunnelling, the problem of bringing 
several railways to this point, beneath 
parks and under the more crowded sec- 
tions which lie to the south and west, may 
be rendered simple and effective at. very 
moderate cost. 

It may be held that the curve of ac- 
celerating increase in the population of 
Greater Boston will bear a due propor- 
tion to the adoption of the several ele- 
ments which have been previously stated, 
each of which will be conducive to the 
increase of population. The mere in- 
crease of population is not, however, a 
true standard of progress in material wel- 
fare. It may be the reverse, tending to 
congestion and to the development of 
slums. A few words may therefore be 
given to the tendency of the forces which 
are now in action, which, if properly 
directed and provided for in advance, 
may make an increase of population con- 
sistent with and promotive of better 
conditions of life for rich and poor 
alike. 

It is becoming manifest decade by 
decade that through the improvements in 
the mechanism of agriculture, the appli- 
cation of science to the use of the soil 
as a laboratory of production rather than 
as a mine subject to being exhausted, 
and the lessening cost of transportation 
and distribution, a more abundant supply 
of food and other farm products is and 
will be yielded as time goes on by a less- 
ening proportion of the working popu- 
lation. This gain is brought about by 
the intensive system of farming and the 
production of more abundant and better 
crops from a lessening area of land. This 
tendency not only renders it expedient 
for an increasing proportion of the popu- 
lation to pass from the rural districts to 
the towns and cities, but it also renders it 
easier and less costly for those who dwell 
in towns and cities to improve the con- 
ditions of life, the energy expended upon 
the production and distribution of food 


having heretofore constituted nearly one 
half the cost of living. The forces to 
which I have referred are diminishing 
the relative cost of food and thereby 
leaving a larger share of each man’s in- 
come to be expended upon clothing and 
shelter. 

On the other hand, the development 
of electricity, of fuel or heating gas which 
may be distributed over wide areas, the 
telephone, and the more rapid transit 
from the centre of cities to the surburbs, 
with the not unimportant element of the 
bicycle added, are tending to a wider and 
wider distribution of the manufacturing 
and mechanic arts in the neighborhood 
of cities, to some extent changing the 
place of many arts, which under the 
application of steam and illuminating gas 
had heretofore of necessity been concen- 
trated in the more crowded portions of 
the city proper. Hence much better 
conditions of life for those who constitute 
the urban population, with a tendency to 
increase that part of the population at the 
expense of the country districts. 

It will presently become necessary to 
discriminate in classifying population so 
that those who dwell in the thickly oc- 
cupied parts of the city, as, for instance, 
on the old peninsula of Boston, may be 
counted and classified separately from 
those who dwell outside the peninsula 
and its immediate filled lands but within 
the area of the ten-mile circuit; then, 
again, to separate those two classes from 
the rural or agricultural population. It 
is also expedient to discriminate, in 
classifying occupations, those who are 
occupied in the workshop or in the lesser 
arts from those who are occupied in 
strictly collective or factory work. Under 
the title of “* Manufactures,” in the Cen- 
sus of the United States, nearly three 
hundred and fifty different arts are re- 
cited; yet a very small part of those 
who are occupied in these arts will be 
found in the factory, where the work is 
very greatly subdivided and is to a large 
extent automatic,— by far the larger 
portion being occupied in the lesser arts 
of the workshop, by which individual 
aptitude and capacity are developed and 
in which they are absolutely necessary to 
success. Hence the town or city of 
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workshops far excels the town or city of 
factories in the development of welfare 
and of individual capacity. 

It may therefore be held: First, that 
the nearer Boston comes to a free port or 
great bonded workshop or warehouse, to 
which all the materials may be brought 
without obstruction and from which the 
finished goods may be distributed wher- 
ever needed, the greater will be the in- 
crease of population. Second, the more 
free the mechanism, tools, implements 
and stock of the mechanic and manufac- 
turer may be from taxation, as in Phila- 
delphia where they are absolutely free, 
the more numerous will be the arts un- 
dertaken, the greater will be the demand 
for real estate, and the greater may be 
the revenue which the city will derive 
from a tax levied exclusively upon real 
estate and franchises. ‘Third, the more 
the obstructions are removed to uniting 
the railway service and developing docks 
and harbors by corporate or individual 
enterprise, free of the competition of 


state undertakings of that kind which 
check, cramp and almost stop individual 
progress, the greater will be the gain in 
welfare and in population. Fourth and 
finally, it may be held that as time goes 
on Boston may become a more and more 
attractive place of education, of summer 
and winter resort, and as a dwelling place 
for those who have achieved success in 
places where the conditions of life are 
not so conducive to the education of 
children and are not as attractive in other 
ways. * The more such persons are in- 
vited to come by the exemption of per- 
sonal property from taxation, the more 
will they occupy the real estate, increase 
the population, develop the welfare of the 
city, and also increase its revenue from 
well adjusted taxes. 

I submit all these views as matters 
which may well be considered by any one 
whose duty it is to forecast the future of 
Greater Boston, whether in respect to its 
traffic, its harbor, its docks or its water 
supply. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN once said with deep serious- 
ness that the power of the great monied interests 
of the country, of the corporations and monopolies 
which already in his own time were waxingso gross, 
was destined to become stronger and more tyran- 
nous than the slave power, its menace to the 
liberties and institutions of the country more 
subtle and dangerous, and the struggle of the 
people to maintain their rights against it more 
difficult. Henry D. Lloyd’s remarkable book, 
“Wealth against Commonwealth,” which has 
now been before the country for almost a year, is 
the most powerful and impressive, because the 
most detailed and definite statement which has 
ever been made of the character and methods and 
achievements of the baleful power whose advent 
and ascendency Lincoln so clearly foresaw. 
When Edward Everett Hale first read this book 
he said, “It is the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of the 
present crisis.” Widely as it has been read, and 
deeply as it has affected the earnest thinkers of 
the country, it has not been read half enough nor 
aroused half enough discussion. It is not a 
book for scholars simply; it is a book for the 
people. Every man and woman who has at 
heart the interests of the republic should be- 
come acquainted with the startling facts here 
presented —none can afford not to do it— and 
should then act upon them seriously and reso- 
lutely, as Otis and Adams and Washington acted 
in their day, as Phillips and Sumner and Lincoln 
acted in theirs. The reference to Lincoln and to 
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the struggle with slavery leads us to add that the 
issue of “ Wealth against Commonwealth,” as 
Mr. Lloyd detines it, is an issue as distinct as 
that between slavery and freedom, and it is the 
issue of the time. “Our rising issue is with 
business. Monopoly is business at the end of its 
journey. It has got there. The irrepressible 
conflict is now as distinctly with business as the 
issue so lately met was with slavery. Slavery 
went first only because it was the cruder form of 
business.” . 

Mr. Lloyd’s book is strong because, facing all the 
facts, stating them all at their worst, it is not a black 
and despairing book, like the books of so many of 
our present social reformers, but a hopeful, brave 
and confident book. He believes in the Amer- 
ican democracy, in the people. The reason why 
the people permit such things as he details to go 
on, insidiously robbing them of their liberties and 
sapping the life of the state, is beeause they 
have no real or adequate knowledge of them. 
“If they know,” he says, “they will care. To 
help them to know and care, to stimulate new 
hatred of evil, new love of the good, new sym- 
pathy for the victims of power, and, by enlarging 
its science, to quicken the old into a new con- 
science, this compilation of fact has been made. 
Democracy is not a lie. There live in the body 
of the commonalty the unexhausted virtue and 
the ever-refreshened strength which can rise 
equal to any problems of progress.” He recog- 
nizes that the mania of business and the evils of 
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capitalism have reached an acuter and extremer 
development in America than elsewhere, pre- 
cisely because opportunities and freedom here are 
both so great. But “the hope is,” he says, 
“that the old economic system we inherited has 
ripened so much more rapidly than the society 
and government we have created, that the dead 
matter it deposits can be thrown off by our vigor- 
ous youth and health. ... In making them- 
selves free of arbitrary and corrupt power in 
government, the Americans prepared themselves 
to be free in all else, and because foremost in 
political liberty, they have the promise of being 
the first to realize industrial liberty —the trunk 
of a tree of which political liberty is the seed, and 
without which political liberty shrinks back into 
nothingness.” This thought, that the problem 
set for this time is to extend to our industrial 
organization the same principles which we have 
applied so successfully, or at least with such 
general acceptance, to our political organization, 
is the thought which runs all through Mr. 
Iloyd’s book. “ Political government by the 
self-interest of the individual,” he says, “‘ we call 
anarchy. It is one of the paradoxes of public 
opinion that the people of America, least tolerant 
of this theory of anarchy in political govern- 
ment, lead in practising it in industry. Politi- 
cally, we are civilized; industrially, not yet... . 
The word of the day is that we are about to 
civilize industry. Mankind is quivering with its 
purpose to make men fellow citizens, brothers, 
lovers in industry, as it has done with them in 
government and family, which are also industry.” 
“ There is to be a people,” he says again, “ in in- 
dustry, as in government. The same rising gen- 
ius of democracy which discovered that mankind 
did not co-operate in the state to provide a few 
with palaces and king’s-evil, is disclosing that 
men do not co-operate in trade for any other 
purpose than to mobilize the labor of all for the 
benefit of all.” 

Mr. Lloyd is no abstract or exclusive socialist, 
nor in any point a dogmatic doctrinaire. His 
mind is a true English mind, dealing with the 
masses of facts which confront us in the com- 
mercial world in a practical way, only in a cour- 
ageous and Christian way; recognizing the va- 
lidity of conflicting principles in society and the 
state, in whose everlasting adjustment and re- 
adjustment history and progress consist, and rec- 
ognizing this work of adjustment as the task of 
the sagacious statesmanship of each time, only 
insisting always on the subordination of the lower 
to the higher. “ The true /aissez faire is, let the 
individual do what the individual can do best, 
and let the community do what the community 
can do best. The J/azssez faire of social self- 
interest, if true, cannot conflict with the indi- 
vidual self-interest, if true, but it must outrank it 
always.” 

The trouble with our business is that we do not 
respect in it the first principles of the brother- 
hood which we extol in all the other provinces of 
life. “It is a law of business for each proprietor 
to pursue his own interest,’ said the Committee of 
Congress which, in 1893, investigated the coal 
combinations. . . . ‘The weakest must go first,’ 
is the golden rule of business. There is no other 
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field of human associations,” says Mr. Lloyd, “ in 
which any such rule of action is allowed. The 
man who should apply in his family or his citizen- 
ship this ‘survival of the fittest’ theory as it is 
practically professed and operated in business 
would be a monster, and would be speedily made 
extinct, as we do with monsters. . . . In trade, 
men have not yet risen to the level of the family 
life of the animals. The true law of business is 
that all must pursue the interest of all. In the 
law, the highest product of civilization, this has 
long been a commonplace. The safety of the 
people is the supreme law. We are in travail to 
bring industry up to this.” 

Violating every principle of brotherhood and 
social obligation, the great monopolies of the 
country have come also to the violation of all 
law and to menace the very order and safety of 
the state. “The flames of a new economic evo- 
lution run around us, and we turn to find that 
competition has killed competition, that corpora- 
tions have grown greater than the state and have 
bred individuals greater than themselves, and that 
the naked issue of our time is with property be- 
coming master.” The object of Mr. Lloyd’s 
book is to show in detail how this is true— to 
show how the great trusts and corporations which 
he subjects to special analysis “ evade or defy the 
laws of the states and of the nation, and the de- 
cisions of the courts, state and national. Guided 
by the advice of the skilfullest lawyers, they per- 
sist in open violation, or make such changes in 
their procedure as will nullify statute and de- 
cision without danger to them. . . . They rise 
superior to our half-hearted social corrections: 
publicity, private competition, ail devices of 
market-opposition, private litigation, public in- 
vestigation, legislation and criminal prosecution — 
all. Their power is greater to-day than it was 
yesterday, and will be greater to-morrow.” 

* * 

THERE are many counts in Mr. Lloyd’s indict- 
ment. By the policy of competition which -re- 
sults in killing competition, it has already come 
about that competition in our supply of bread, of 
meat, of sugar, of coal and of oil is ended or 
lies between as few men as can be counted on 
one’s fingers; and when we have said bread and 
meat and sugar and oil and coal, do we realize 
how much we have said touching the material 
basis of life? One gigantic trust controls sub- 
stantially the whole sugar market of the country 
—and the power of that trust in the United 
States Senate was demonstrated in the settlement 
of our present tariff bill. Half a dozen men 
determine whether bread shall be cheap or 
dear. The “big four” control almost the en- 
tire meat supply of the country. Our coal barons 
are a handful of men. The transportation in- 
terests of the country are dominated by a group 
but little larger. The Standard Oil Company has 
an almost absolute monopoly. At all of these 
great combinations, and at the whiskey trust, — 
for it is coming about that the American cannot 
even get drunk without paying tribute to monop- 
oly, — Mr. Lloyd glances, pointing out the colos- 
sal crimes—the truth permits no milder term — 
by which most of them have attained their present 
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dimensions and power. The chapter on the whis- 
key trust is an appalling chapter, detailing the 
story, already forgotten by most of our people, of 
the detection of the secretary of the trust in plans 
for blowing up one of the great competing distil- 
leries in Chicago, involving the probable loss of 
many lives, and of the law’s delays and quibbles, 
through which the president and trustees of the 
trust stood by the secretary, by which he finally 
escaped all penalty for a crime which would have 
landed any man less powerfully backed in the 
penitentiary. This incident is almost exactly 
paralleled in the history of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany at Buffalo. “The only result of the testi- 
mony and hearing of the committee,” said one 
of the members of the congressional commit- 
tee of investigation of the whiskey trust, know- 
ing too well the history of such investiga- 
tions, “will be to educate the public to the 
trust methods. It will have no effect on the 
trust.” That will continue to be the verdict in 
all these matters until the American people 
makes up its mind to look into them in earnest, 
to find out the facts, and to mix knowledge with 
conscience. 

Glancing briefly at most of the great trusts, it 
is only one of them, the Standard Oil Company, 
whose history and operations Mr. Lloyd studies 
in detail —so full detail that the study constitutes 
three quarters of his book. The very purpose of 
his book is to give the country an object lesson, 
and he makes the selection which he does be- 
cause it serves him best. “To give the full and 
official history of members of these combina- 
tions, which are nearly identical in inspiration, 
method and result, would be repetition. Only 
one of them, therefore, has been treated in full — 
the oil trust. It is the most successful of all the 
attempts to put gifts of nature, entire industries 
and world markets under one hat. Its originators 
claim this precedence. It was, one of its spokes- 
men says, ‘ the parent of the trust system.’ It is 
the best illustration of a movement which is 
itself but an illustration of the spirit of the 
age.” 

It is a startling story for a citizen of the repub- 
lic to read —that of the steps, the wreckage of 
industries, the conspiracies to annihilate compe- 
tition, the games with stock, the expert lying, the 
crimes under the forms of law, the bold defiance 
of law, by which “ the little nest-egg of nothing of 
the group which came into the field in 1862 grew 
to $1,000,000 in 1870; to $2,500,000 in 1872; to 
$3,500,000 in 1875; to $70,000,000 in 1882; and 
in 1887 to a capital of $90,000,000, which the 
New York Legislature reported in 1888, ‘ accord- 
ing to the testimony of the trust’s president,’ to 
be worth ‘ not less than $14,000,000,’ ”’ with net 
earnings in one period of six years, when the 
operations of the trust were vastly less than what 
they are to-day, of $55,000,000. The book, 
which is a monument of industry and devotion, 
“has been quarried out of official records. 
Decisions of courts and of special tribunals like 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, verdicts of 
juries in civil and criminal cases, reports of com- 
mittees of the State Legislatures and of Congress, 
oath-sworn testimony given in legal proceed- 
ings and in official inquiries, corrected by rebut- 
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ting testimony and by cross examination, — such 
are the sources of information.” 

It seems to us that this story of sin and shame 
culminates in the unexampled briberies by which 
Henry B. Payne was made United States senator 
from Ohio in 1884; just as the most startling 
thing in connection with the sugar trust is its 
manifest shaping of tariff legislation in the Senate 
two years ago. That Senator Payne’s seat was 
bought with Standard Oil money no rational man 
who reads the evidence can doubt; yet how 
quickly the people have forgotten it, and how in- 
adequately they realized at the time the terrible 
significance of such athing in arepublic! Sena- 
tor Edmunds of Vermont realized it. ‘“ This is 


“a day of infamy for the Senate of the United 


States,” he exclaimed when the vote of the 
Senate not to investigate the case was announced. 
Senator Hoar of Massachusetts realized it. “ The 
adoption of this majority report,” he said, “ will 
be the most unfortunate fact in the history of the 
Senate;”’ and he closed the debate with these 
memorable words: “ A senator who, when the 
governor of his state, when both branches of the 
legislature of his state, complained to us that a 
seat in the United States Senate had been 
bought; when the other senator from the state 
rose and told us that that was the belief of a very 
large majority of the people of Ohio, without 
distinction of party, failed to rise in his place and 
ask for the investigation which would have put 
an end to those charges, if they had been un- 
founded, sheltering himself behind the technicali- 
ties which were found by some gentlemen on 
both sides of this chamber, that the investigation 
ought not to be made, but who could have had it 
by the slightest request on his part, and then 
remained dumb, I think should forever after hold 
his peace.” 
ae 

“WEALTH AGAINST COMMONWEALTH ” has 
provoked warm feeling and discussion. News- 
papers of the Ozdélook sort have praised it, and 
newspapers of the Vaéion sort have damned it. 
We have seen only one considerable attempt to 
answer it — an article of a dozen pages in one of 
the economic reviews, by a writer, curiously 
enough, whose name rumor has associated with 
the service of the great monopoly itself. Rumor 
is very likely false in this case as in so many 
others. If it is true, however, the article has the 
double interest of a quasi-official defence — 
plenarily inspired, as it were—and may be 
viewed as the best which the oil trust, feeling that 
an impeachment like the present cannot be left 
unnoticed, can say for itself, or that its friends 
can say for it. It is a melancholy defence—a 
mixture of palt: detraction, of fustian virtue, of 
distortion of fact, and the befogging of issues, 
inferior only to the testimony of some of the 
Standard Oil Company’s trustees before legisla- 
tive committees, as reported in chapters of Mr. 
Lloyd’s book. And yet the impeachment must 
be answered. The American people cannot 


permit it to remain unanswered — nor to let the 
various commercial and industrial iniquities now 
so clearly revealed to them go on, corrupting 
the very life of the nation, while they shout them- 
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selves hoarse over differences in the McKinley 
and the Wilson tariff. 
x 

To us the most melancholy word in Mr. Lloyd’s 
book —the word indeed which has prompted 
us to write as we do at this time —is this: 
“In America, where the supreme political power 
and much of the government of church and 
college have been taken out of traditional 
hands and subjected to the changing deter- 
minations of popular will, it has inevitably re- 
sulted that the state, church, and school have 
passed under this mercantile aristocracy to a far 
greater extent than in other countries where 
stiffer régimes under other and older influences 
still stand.” 

This is unquestionably true. As concerns the 
church, there is no other country in the world 
where considerations of wealth count for so much 
as here, or where the class spirit makes itself so 
strongly felt; there are no cities where we hear 
so much and see so much about this or that church 
being “ aristocratic”” as in New York, Philadel- 
phia, Boston and other great cities of America; 
no churches where white light is softened by so 
many windows in memory of millionnaires in- 
stead of saints; no places where the getting of 
this or that monied man into “our .church ”’ is 
made so much of as in American places. Money 
seals the lips of rebuke, earns condonation for sin 
and even ostentatious courtesy for the sinner. 
Probably no man in our time did more to de- 
bauch the ambitious young business men and the 
general commercial conscience of America than 
Jay Gould. Probably there was no Presbyterian 
minister in the city of New York who did not 
know it. Yet when, a brief time before his 
death, the Presbyterian clergy of New York 
were to hold a conference touching city mis- 
sions or some pious enterprise, they readily ac- 
cepted the invitation to hold the conference in 
Jay Gould’s parlors, and duly rendered thanks 
for the check for $10,000 — which we certainly 
do not criticise them for putting to good use 
—which followed the grotesque conjunction. 
And so far as we know, there was but one 
minister of Christ in the city of New York— 
let it be written down that this was William S. 
Rainsford — who made the proceeding the theme 
of his sermon on the next Sunday or had the 
heroism to remind his brethren that a church 
or a Christian conference in the house of Jay 
Gould, with the master of the house a party 
to it, is a long way from the house of Aquila 
and Priscilla. 

In a little village near the Catskills there has 
risen, in memory of this wrecker of railroads, a 
church —a church costing two hundred thousand 
dollars, we are told, of the Gould money. And 
on the-corner-stone of this church it is inscribed: 
“To the glory of God and in memory of Jay 
Gouldc.”? We do not know what the dedication 
ceremonies were; we do not know what gospel 
is preached there, nor what silences are observed. 
But in God’s sky above the Catskills it is written, 
to be read by all who see, that God and Gould 
are names which cannot stand together, and 
that it was not on a rock commemorating such 
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strange partnership that Christ promised he would 
build his church. 
**« 

By the very irony of fate it happens that the 
great monopoly whose crimes Mr. Lloyd exposes 
is also mixed with the church. ‘“ The oil trust,” 
says one of its reverend apologists, “was begun 
and carried on by Christian men.” He and his 
family,”’ urged the leading Baptist paper in New 
York, defending the president of the trust, as the 
charges against him multiplied, “are at church 
every Sunday when in the city, and no husband 
and wife keep up the good old Baptist habit more 
faithfully of exchanging a kind word with the 
brethren and sisters after the regular services are 
over.” Let us not here forget that the leading 
Baptist paper of Philadelphia denounced it as a 
breach of propriety to bring private character 
into such discussions, and in response to the ap- 
peal to men’s creeds to prevent judgment on 
their deeds quoted the reply which Macaulay 
makes Milton give tothe similar pleas urged for 
King Charles: “ For his private virtues they are 
beside the question. If he oppress and extort all 
day, shall he be held blameless because he pray- 
eth at night and morning?” “It will be a sorry 
spectacle,” continued the National Baptist, “if 
the secular papers shall be ranged on the side of 
justice and the human race, while the defence of 
monopoly shall be left to the so-called representa- 
tives of the religious press.” 

a*s 

Ir is this president of the oil trust and “ mag- 
nate of the church” who has been the principal 
endower of the great new university at Chicago, 
whose matters have been brought before the 
country at this time in so unhappy a manner on 
account of the dismissal of one of its professors 
of political economy. He gave to the university 
at the beginning $600,000, “ which was equal to 
his income for a fortnight;” and he has given it 
altogether three or four times that amount, his 
benefactions being so much greater than all 
others that his name is printed on the institu- 
tion’s letter-heads, etc., as its “ founder.” 

We do not propose to enter here into any 
discussion of the differences between the presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago and Professor 
Bemis. The columns of the newspapers are a 
fitter place for that. No one would fail to pay 
to President Harper always the tribute which 
is due him for his conspicuous fertility and en- 
ergy and for the miracle which he has wrought in 
creating in a moment, as it were, a full-grown 
university, organized on a basis so broad, manned 
by a corps of scholars so eminent, and des- 
tined surely to a future so brilliant. In every im- 
portant criticism he will have the indulgence 
due to every man who is charged with the duties 
of large administration and the reconciliation of 
complex interests. Our purpose here is simply 
to direct attention to the danger which threatens 
the higher education in America through the pass- 
ing of so many of our colleges and universities 
under the influence of a mercantile aristocracy 
—‘“the benumbing influence,” as Professor 
Bemis so well describes it, “of a certain class 
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of actual or hoped-for endowments, whether this 
influence is directly exerted by donors or only 
instinctively felt by university authorities and 
instructors.” 

When one looks back to the founding of the 
colleges of New England and traces their early 
history, — Harvard, Yale, Williams, Amherst, 
Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Brown,—he sees that 
every stone was laid in prayer, that every year 
was a record of consecration, that the college 
lived and grew by the self-sacrifice and high pur- 
pose of a whole people determined that godly 
ministers and learned schoolmasters should be 
well’ trained, and that knowledge should be 
spread in the land. The college was a place of 
plain living and high thinking, of economy and 
of aspiration, the place where the spiritualities 
were magnified and the materialities held cheap, 
the nursery of everything that has been most 
strenuous and disciplined and noble in the 
American commonwealth. When New England 
went west, into Ohio, the same story was re- 
peated, — in the little college at Marietta, in the 
college in the Western Reserve; and in how 
many places farther on and in the South it has 
been repeated also! These colleges had their 
beginnings in the day of small things, and this is 
the day of large things. The country was poor; 
it is rich — andit is right that many things should 
now be done magnificently and in a moment, 
which have been done severely and painfully in a 
century or in two centuries. We do not rail at 
great givers; they give to a grateful country — 
and among them are some of the noblest names 
of the century. But we do say that, at a time 
when in so many provinces of our American life 
the old simplicity is giving way to luxury, osten- 
tation and indulgence, and the love of money 
and the power of money are roots of evil as 
never before, it is doubly incumbent upon the 
church and the school to see to it that they do 
not become contaminated with base bribes nor 
let the taint of materialism or commercialism 
blight them and make them centres of confusion 
instead of nurseries of truth. We may not ana- 
lyze too strictly the contents of the contribution- 
box. There may be much conscience money in 
it; let it stay, and be putto use. But let no 
giver be honored — least of all in church and 
school —simply because he is a giver; nor be 
permitted, simply because of that, to exercise 
control or to radiate awe, in the precincts of 
education or religion, by any scholar or any con- 
stable of the kingdom of God. It is a distinct 
misfortune to the cause of higher education in 
America that, of the two great universities whose 
rich endowment in this time has attracted most 
attention, the money of the one should now be 
under attaint in the United States courts, the 
money of the other be money got together by 
the unrighteous processes described in Mr. 
Lloyd’s ** Wealth against Commonwealth.” 
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religious learning,” where young men are trained 
for leadership in the church and in the state, to 
have to look to a man of the type of John D. 
Rockefeller as its “ founder,” instead of a man 
of the type of John Harvard. Such a misfortune, 
however, is not irreparable. But it would be a 
misfortune almost irreparable if such a founda- 
tion or the hope of more such money to build 
upon it were permitted by the officers and scholars 
charged with the interests of this great institu- 
tion to affect their policy one jot or tittle. It 
would be a misfortune if any pressure were 
brought to bear upon any professor to make him 
put truth and the pursuit of truth in the second 
place and not the first. ‘It would be a special 
misfortune at this time if any teacher of political 
economy or social science in any university, 
where students are supposed to be not boys but 
men, were led to feel that he must be silent or 
diplomatic concerning the infamies of our com- 
mercial and industrial life. Better two centuries 
more of economy and poverty in the American 
college, of small wages and bare floors, than that 
great gifts of bad money — which we criticise no 
college for taking, although we declare even this 
a subject for casuistry — should beget any intimi- 
dation or deference inimical to the scientific 
spirit or to perfect freedom and courage on the 
part of eyery faithful college man. Above all, 
let there be no “ orthodoxy ” in American _politi- 
caleconomy. The effects of such an orthodoxy 
would be far more immediately disastrous than 
those of any orthodoxy in theology. We have 
seen one attempt to enforce sugh an orthodoxy, 
in the case of Professor Ely in Wisconsin, and 
witnessed its complete and fortunate failure. Tet 
the agitation aroused by the case of Professor 
Bemis in Chicago, whatever the facts may be 
shown to be and whatever the outcome of the 
discussion, be a new call to the scholars of the 
country to make the cause of academic freedom 
in America as sacred as it has been for three 
quarters of a certury in Germany. It is a time 
when the men administering our universities 
should construe their offices heroically and deter- 
mine that no peculiar circumstances, no environ- 
ment, no criticism of the clubs, and no endow- 
ment in the hand or in the bush shall be per- 
mitted to hamper their administration or the 
independence of any soldier in the host which 
they lead in the cause of culture and of con- 
science. It is a time when the men charged 
with the intellectual and spiritual interests of the 
country cannot afford even the appearance of 
evil or compromise with ill-gotten wealth. The 
American school, high and low, must be above 
all other places, as it always has been, the nurs- 
ery and home of freedom, of democracy, and 
of courage. With God alone worshipped in 
the church, and with a brave public spirit inform- 
ing the school, we need not fear the most nor 
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FROM A DRAWING BY EDMUND H. GARRETT. 


“BUT CHRIST HATH SENT ME HERE TO-NIGHT 
TO BEAR HIS GIFT TO THEE — 
A CHRISTMAS GIFT— THE COSTLY CROWN 
OF IMMORTALITY!” 





